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PREFACE. 

Tux old Gazetteer of Muzaffarnagar was prepared 
by Mr, E. T. Atkingon, LC.S., who was very largely 
assisted by Mr. A. Cadell, 1C.8., and in a minor 
degree by Mr. G. R.C, Williams, 10.8. The present 
volume ig an entire reconstruction of the old Gazetteer, 
from which it differs not only in its general arrangement, 
but also in the addition of a large amount of fresh 
material, chiefly obtained from the Settlement Report of 
Mr. J. 0. Miller, L.C.S. The correction of the figures 
and statistics of Mr. Atkinson’s work was carried qut by 
Mr. A. A, Hussanally, 1.C.S., while I am also largely 
indebted to Mr. L. H. Turner, LC.S., for notes on the 
various towns and villages. Of the history the ancient 
and medimval portion is from the pen of Mr. R. Burn, 
1.C.8., while the remainder has been practically 
untouched with the exception of the family history of the 
Barha Saiyids. Only a small proportion of the bulk of 
the old volume has been retained, as it has been found 
necessary, in the light of more modern information, to 
te-write that part of the work which is comprised in 
the first four Chapters and the Directory. 
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CHAPTER I. 





GexeRaL FEATURES, 


Taz district of Muzaffarnagar forms a portion of the Meorut mg 
vision, and is situated in the Dub of the Ganges anda a 
)Jumna, between the districts of Meerut on the south and 
aéranpur on the north. On the west the Jumna separates it 
m the Pénipat and Thaneser tahefls of the Karnél district 
the Panjéb; and onthe east the river Ganges forms the 
indary between this district and the Bijnor tahefl of the 
trict of thesame name. It is roughly rectangular in shape, 
og between north latitude 29° 11’ 80” and 29° 45’ 15°, and 
t longitude 77° 8’ 45" and 78° 7’. The greatest length of the 
trict from east to west is sixty-one miles, and its greatest 
vadth from north to south thirty-six miles, The average 
gth and breadth are about fifty-three and thitty-one miles, 
peotively, The total area in 1901 amounted to 1,063,662 
‘8, or 1,662 square miles, , 

Looking on the entire area from its physical aspect, Natunt 

find it to consist of four fairly distinct tracts, On the” 
iweme east we have the riverain tract of the Ganges valley : 
itaining the whole of the pargana of Gordhanpur and portions =, 
Bhoukarheri and Bhuma Sambalhers. Next comes the tract, 
ween the Ganges and the western Kéli Nadi, through which 
1s the Ganges canal, West of this again we have the Dasb 
the Kéli and Hindan rivers, And, lastly, the remaining 
ot comprizes that portion of the district which extends from 
) Hindan to the Jurons, the eastern half of whioh is traversed 
the Jumna canal, 

The Ganges valley or khAdir conzists of a stretch of low- Gan Genget 
ng land that was presumably st one time the bed of the 
er, At the present time it is bounded on the west by the 

lu 
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old high bank, a line of cliffs broken by ravines, which rome- 
times attains a height of one hundred feet above the low 
country, and which slopes down from the level of the uplands 
towards the Ganges itaelf. Its width is greatest towards the 
north, where it extends for as much aa twelve miles. Moving 
southwards it gradually narrows, until in the vicinity of Bhu- 
karheri the river approaches to within a mile of thocliff! A 
smaller river, known as the Soléni, which, until 1852 or there- 
abouts, flowed into the Ganges in the Sahéranpor district, now 
meanders through the tract in an uncertain course, kcoping, as a 
rule, clorer to the cliff than to the Ganges. As is only to be 
expected in a tract of this description, the rivers have constantly 
ohanged their course. The great change in the Ganges, which 
resulted in the formation of the kh4dir, is said to havetaken 
place about 1400 A.D., while a further change, according to 
tradition, dates from the reign of Sh&hjahfn. Thelatterchange 
seems to be supported by the statement that Nurjahén had a 
country reat at the village .of Nurnagar in the north-east of 
Pur-Chhapar; the place would be picturesque enough if the 
river then flowed at the foot of the ravines, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the Empress selected a retreat overlooking the 
dismal marshes which now extend oastward from Nurnagar. 
The grounds for believing the accoynt of the former change are 
strengthened by an extract from Timur’s Memoirs, referring to 
his raid into the Du&b.* After leaving Meerut he marched by 
Mangura to “ Pirozpur,” which must be either the Firozpur in 
pargana Hastinapur in Meerut, or the Firozpur seventeen miles 
to the north, near the old Rohilla fort of Shukartar, in pargana 
Bhukarheri of thie district. He came thence by the bank of 
the Ganges, where he encamped, and afterwards marched for 
fifteen kos up the river to Tughlaqpur, which from his descrip- 
tion must have been close to the Ganges. Now Tughlaqpur is 
a well-known place, and gave its name to a pargana in the 
reign of Akbar, but it is now on the high bank above the Solfni, 
and almost twelve miles from the Ganges, It seems therefore 
that the present pargana of Gordhanpur then lay on the opposite 
side of the river. In the southern portion of the kh&dir below 
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Bhukarheri the directions of the river and ravines diverge, snd 
on the southern border of the district they are scparated by a 
distance of about six miles. 

It is said that, prior to the opening of the Ganges canal and Obange 
the incursions of the Soldni into thia district, the khédir had iit", 
been for some decades fairly fertile. The canal was opened in 
1854, its course lying at a distance of somewhat less than 
two miles from the crest of the cliffs. There is, however, 
a distributary running in a parallel line some half a mile 
nearer the edge of the kh&dir. In 1859 it waa recognised 
by Mr. Edwards, the then Collector, that the kh&dir estates 
had undergone serious deterioration and that reductions of 
revenue were necessary. From this time onward, in the 
words of the Settlement Officer, “The Gordhanpur khédir 
has received an amount of attention probably never given to any 
equally worthless tract of similar size.” The causes of this 
deterioration arethroefold. They include, in the first place, floods 
from the Sol4ni ; in the second, the formation of swamps ; and, 
thirdly, the development of reh, a saline efflorescence, that is the 
constant accompaniment of saturation, and which renders the 
land wholly unfit for cultivation, All these three influences 
are attributable, more or less directly, to the existence of the 
canal, which flows at a height of more than one hundred feet 
above the Ganges, and has consequently established a percolating 
connection with that river. The underground layer of damp 
eubsoil is of little importance on the edge of the canal, since its 
course is at firet sharply downwards, but from the foot of thecliffs 
till it nears the Ganges itself it noed not descend much below 
the surface. The subsoil of the kh4dir, therefore, may be com- 
pared to a kind of earthy sponge kept fully moistened by the 
canal, which from its elevation also tends to exercise a syphonic 
influence driving the moisture to the surface. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ganges this influence becomes counteracted 
by the downward drainage action of the river. Consequently, 
the most waterlogged estates are those nearest to the base of 
the cliffs ; moving further east, the amount of swamp decreases, 
but water is still close to the surface, while reh is thrown up by 
any piece of soil with a tendency to such efflorescence. Towards 
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the Ganges the soil becomes comparatively dry and firm, differ- 
dng but little from that in the uplands, 

The action of the Solini is twofold, partly beneficial and 
partly the reverse. Except in the rains, it undoubtedly acts aa 
a useful drain. But for the percolation from the canal it would 
certainly cease to exist as anything but dry channel long 
beforo the hot weather sets in, As it is, it runs continuously 
thronghout the year and undoubtedly saves considerable stretches 
of lands on its banks from becoming perpetually waterlogged 
and swamped. On the other hand, during tho rains it is liablo 
to sudden freshets, which submerge all the low-land in its 
neighbourhood and sometimes cover them with a deposit of sand. 
Further, as tho waters recede it is a more matter of chance 
whether tho stream will roturn to its old channel. 


Historyot It will be more convenient to give in this place the subse- 


the 
diz, 


quent history of the khédir. Various experiments wore tried 
in 1859 and 1869. The assesment was reduced by Mr. Edwards, 
to be raised again two years later by Mr. Koene, whilo in 1864 
it was once again reduced by Mr. Martin, and in the some year 
it was handed over en bloo to the Canal Department for direct 
management. A numbor of drains and a largo dam were con- 
structed, in order to control the flow of water, but the new masters, 
finding thet they had undertaken a task with which they 
could not suocessfully cope, soon made haste to return the pro- 
perty to the Revenue authorities, In 1866 Mr. Martin consi- 
dered the tract to be still deteriorating. In 1867 the Senior 
‘Member of the Board of Revenue formed an entircly opposite 
opinion, and in support of his views desperate efforta were 
made for a few years to induce external capitalists to invest 
their money and take up portions of the tract under the 
waste land rules. In 1872, however, this optimistic view was 
effectually disposed of by Mr. Cadell, and a system of one-year 
leases was inaugarated. Their term was lengthened to three 
years, and so remained until Mr. Miller's settlement, 

Things were progressing fairly well, till an unforeseen mis- 
fortune fell upon the kh&dir. When the Gohna lake formed in 
the mountains of Garhwél owing to a landslip, it was anticipat- 

, 0d that the whole tract would be submerged on the bursting of 
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the dam in the rains of 1894. Consequently, every village was 
cleared of ita inhabitants. Asa matter of fact, nothing hap- 
pened, but the effect of such a measure may be casily imagined. 
At the best of times it is difficult to allure cultivators to the 
khf&dir, and when they had once been ejected from thoir homes, 
they showed no inclination to return. The area under cultiva- 
tion dwindled to a small fraction of its former figures, and at 
Mr. Maopherson’s settlement in 1896 a substantial reduction 
of revenue was necessary. The vanished cultivators are now 
gradually returning or being replaced by fresh onea, but the 
population is still less than in Mr. Miller’stime. In 1901a 
flood occurred on the Sol4ni during the rains ; when the waters 
retreated it was found that several stretches of swamps and 
jhils in nine estates had been converted into firm land, 
Probably there ia on tho whole somewhat less swamp now 
than ten years ago, hut the slight improvoment from the 
sottlement point of view has been more than discounted by the 
decrease of population. It seems that so long as the canal is 
running two-thirds of the kh4dir can nevor form other than a 
precarious fover-stricken tract where cultivation is not only 
financially insecure, but is only possible at the risk of health. 
This, at least, is the opinion expressed by Mr. Gracey in his 
settlement report of Gordhanpur, dated March the 28th, 
1899, 

Viewed from above, the khédir presents a broad far- 
stretching tract of level country covered with patches of cultive- 
tion, but elsewhere bearing nothing more than coarse grass 
with occasional clumps of tamarisk. In the cold weather it is 
clothed in brown, trees are scarce, and the grass has then begun 
to wither; here and there rivulets occur, and beyond all is 
seen the silver streak of the Ganges itself. Wild animals, 
especially pigs, are extremely numerous and tend to enhance 
the precarionaness of the tract, owing to their dopredations on 
the cropa. The khédir will continue, however, to be a useful 
grazing ground and support large quantities of cattle. 

The upland shove the kh&dir lying between the ravines tho oat 
and the west Kéli nadi is generally known as the Ganges fa?" 
canal tract, aa it is traversed from north to south-west for its 
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entire extent by the main Ganges canal. All along the high 
cliff there is a series of ravines worn by thesurface drainage and 
of little value even for pasturage. Beyond these ravines come 
the uplands with a general slope from east to west, and, close to 
the eastern boundary from west to cast, with a more considerablo 
slope from north to sonth, go that from within half a mile beyond 
the northern boundary of the district to within a short dis- 
tance below the southern boundary no Jess than five falls are 
required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise exces- 
sive slope of the canal channel. To tho south-east, botween the 
canal and the low lands, the headwaters of the eastern Kéli 
Nadi or Nagan, as it is locally called, collect together, but do not 
4asume a definite shape as a river until they enter the Meerut 
flistrict, To the west of the canal, tho doscent of the valley to 
the west Kéli Nadi is in the northern parganas generally more 
gradual, but in tho southern pargana of Khataulia belt of 
broken lands divides in most villages the generally level up- 
lands from the valley of the river. Here, too, large areas 
of fertile land have becn destroyed by percolation from the 
canal, 

The most prominent physical feature of the entire tract is 
the presence of sand, which occurs in belts of hillocks with 
& direction from north to south, and occasional transverse 
ridges in the north and a level sandy plain in the south. 
This plain commences to the east of the sandy ridge in 
Muzaffarnagar pargana and extends in a routh-easterly direo- 
tion through Jauli and Bhuma into the Meorat district. The 
chief ridge starts from the ravines on the eastern border of 
the most northorly pargana, Pur-Chhapar, and then bending in 
a south-westerly direction to within four miles of the Kéli 
Nedi turns south wards : from this point it akirts the castern and 
southern boundaries of pargana Muzaffarnagar and joins the 
ravines above the Kéli Nadi in the extrome south of the 
pargana. Offshoots from this main ridge extend in various 
directions. through Khatauli and Jénasth, and there ave other 
isolated sandhills in Pur-Chhapar and elsewhere. The Antip- 
shahr branch canal, which leaves the main candi at Jauli and 
traverses the south-eastern portion of the district, passes for 
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almost the whole of its course through the broad sandy plain. 
Outside the sandy tracte the soil is generally @ good loam except 
in the neighbourhood of the Kéli, as mentioned above. The 
tract has greatly improved by ample irrigation and careful 
cultivation, but evon now only a comparative small proportion 
of the cultivated area is classed as loam or clay. 

Beyond the K4li Nadi westwards is the central tract be- Central 
tweon tuat river and the Hindan. The land is high throngh- "** 
out and is naturally ofa fortile character, but the water level 
is usually at a great depth. It is now traversed by the Deoband 
branch of the Ganges canal, which enters the district in pargana 
Charthawal and terminate: ia a ravine of the Hindan near 
Budhana. The eastern and western portions of tho central 
highland slope down to the rivers on either side, and arc marked 
by much broken ground and a tendency, which is greatest 
in the south, to an increase of ravines which cut into the good 
land above. Between the ravines and te rivors there is a belt 
of low lying land, which, especially in the khfdir of the K4li 
Nadi, is often unculturable owing to swamp, which appears to 
have decidedly increa-ed during recent years. The kh&dir of 
the Hindan is much better cultivated in tue southern villages, 
but to the north large arcas of uncultivated land are to be 
found, and here, too, there has been an increase of swamp since 
tho extension of the canal system. In tho centre and aouth of 
the tract cultivation reaches o very high standard, particularly 
in the J&& villages; but the northern portion suffered very 
severcly in the drought of 1868, which was followed by a 
period of depression that is only now on the point of disappear~ 
ing. Generally speaking, tho soil is mach less sandy than in 
the Gangos canal tract, but one well-marked belt of sand passes 
through its centre, beginning in Charthawal in the north near 
the Hindan, and passing through Baghra and the east of 
Shikérpur towards the Kéli, At one time tle neigh hourhood of 
tho K&li euffered from eevere saturation owing to the use of the 
river as a canal ‘escape, but the subsequent drainage schemes 
which wore undertaken have led to a large disappearance of reh, 
which st one time threatened to throw large areas me Eee. 
out of cultivation, 
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The remaining portion of the district. west of the Hindan 
is traversed by the streams known as the Kirsani and the 
Katha, both flowing in a direction roughly parallel to that of 
the first-mentioned river. The lands between the Hindan and 
the Kirsani is ofa goncrally uniform character owing to the 
absenco of sand. Near the rivers there is, as uénal, much poor 
coil. The low lands are in places well adapted for rice cultiva- 
tion, but, as a genoral rule, the land ia not good, and liability to 
floods renders cultivation precarious and uncertain. The broken 
ground that spreads between the valley of the Hindan and 
the upland is of an extremely poor character, and much of the 
land is not worthy of cultivation. Along the Kirsani there is 
much lesa of this uneven land. The stream flows in a well- 
defined channel, and the khadir is small. The fields, however, in 
its vicinity arc liable to be swept by heavy floods, the violence 
of which is increasod hy the dischargo into the Kirsani of 
several drainago cuts, which bring down more water than the 
river can well carry off. Tho tract between the two rivers 
consists of a somewhat elevated plateau, sufficiently low, how- 
ever, to admit of canal irrigation from a branch of the Jumna 
canal. In the extrome north there isa group of vory poor 
estates, whilo in the south some of the villages have a light 
and not particularly fertile soil. Tho southern half is perhaps 
the finest portion of tho district, judging from the standard of 
cultivation and the prosperity of the people. 

Beyond the Kirsani lics a good tract of land traversed by 
the main channel of the Eastern Jumna Canal. The villages 
south of the town of Shémli are of an excellent character, but 
north of this the tract rapidly deteriorates, the cultivation being 
poor and the population sparse. There is large amount of 
dh&k jungle, while in the low ground along the canal the spread 
of reh has thrown considerable areas out of cultivation. This 
inferiority of the northern half is also in large measure due to 
the fact that the chief cultivators are Réjputs, whereas in the 
south the Jéts hold the best villages. The south-western portion, 
too, which is chiefly inhabited by Gujars, is of a very fair 
description, save in the immediate neighbourhood of the Jumna 
and the Katha, 
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The latter is a amall stream which flows along the north- Ketha 


west corner of the district. It outs off the whole of pargana ‘!¥*r 
Bidauli and portions of Jhinjhana and Kairéna parganas from 
the main body. The whole tract isin a depressed and miserable 
condition. The population is scanty and the cultivation back- 
ward. Much of the land is under thick dh4k jungle, or has been 
rendered unculturable by reh, The villages lying along the 
Katha on both sides havo suffered to a great extent from the 
increased volume of the floods in this river, which now receives 
the contents of sevora] drainage cuta, both here and in Saharan- 
pur. In addition to this, damage is continually being done by 
the Jumna, which seems to have a constant tendency towards 
the east. Between the years 1841 and 1861 six villages were 
soparated from this district and added to Karnél. This proccss 
continucs year by year, resulting in a falling off in the popula- 
tion and a constant state of depression, which together render- 
ed this tract little superior to Gordhanpur. Of late years cul- 
tivation has improved in the southern portion of this tract, 
but this improvement is limited to a small arca, 


Tho river Jumna, which forme the western boundary of the Jamna 


district, flows in an irregular couree from north to south along "er 
the parganas of Bidauli, Kairina and Kéndhla. In tho extreme 
north of the district it appears to occupy much the same place 
as formerly, and on tho south also it washes a high monnd on 
which stood a Mahratta fort, still connected with the name of 
Sedasheo Bhao. It may further bo safely conjectured that the 
channel of the river has not changed much at this point since 
the time of the last battle of Panipat. Between these two extreme 
points, however, the bed of the stroam is tortuous and uncertain. 
At eevoral pointe the river cuta towards the east, but only to be 
thrown off further to the west lower down. Thus the district 
has not lost much in area as a whole ; but, while cultivated land 
and villages have been destroyed, nothing has been gained but 
acoretions of tamarisk jungle or sand, At four places in its course 
the channel takes a sharp turn to the west, and at all of these 
the river has, when in flood, a tendency to flow straight on. The 
most northerly of these points is at Bhéri Mustafabad in the 
north of Bidauli, a village lying on s bank of the stream known 
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a8 the Sendhli, which enters the district from Sahfranpur, 
Formerly, there was a considerable distance between the Sendhli 
and the Jumna, but a few years ago the latter cut through the 
intervening Jand, carried off s portion of the village, and broke 
into the Sondbli, down which ite waters pour in tho rains and 
overflow into all the low-lying lands of the pargana, spreading 
Tight across to join the floods of the Katha. The whole tract 
thus resembles a great lake in the rains, There isaome high+ 
lying lend in the north of tho pargana and a similar tract to 
the north of the road from Jhinjhana to Bidauli, but with these 
exceptions very few places are out of danger of being flooded, 
In the cold weather the tract is comparatively dry, and there 
aro none of those large swampe that we find in the Ganges 
khédir. At the same time tho inroads of the Jumna at this 
point form one of the principal causes of the deterioration of 
Bideuli. 

The next point at which the Jumna bends westwards lies a 
few miles to the west of Bidauli. It turns eastwards again five 
tiles further eouth, and during tho rains the whole of the pro- 
montory between the two bends is swept by the waters of the 
river, Cultivation has been almost wholly destroyed in the 
villages of Sadrpur and Mundigarhi, while the damage extends 
even further to the east. Similar injury has been donc at the 
next bend in Réni Mazra and the adjoining estates, but hore 
compensation is brought to some extent by the fine alluvial de- 
posit left by the river. Further eouth, there is another sharp 
bend westwards opposite the town of Kairdna, but the damage 
done here by the floods is of little importance, a2 none of the 
land was ever of much value. 

Along the Jumns thirty-two villages are classed as alluvial, 
and are only settled for short periods. Of these, cighteen lie in 
pergans Bidaali, thirteen in Kairins and one in Kéndhla. The 
rule observed in settling riparian disputes is that of the deep 
stream, locally termed “ machcha sio,” by which the deepest 
branch of the river is always considered the boundary between 
the lands on either bank, whatever course the current msy 
take ; but land detached as an island apparently remains, as & 
general rule, in the possession of the original proprietors. 
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Taking the other rivers of the district in order from west 
to ‘east, we first come to the Katha, which has been already 
described in part. It enters the district from pargana Gangoh 
of Sah&ranpur at the village of Nagla, and thence flows in an 
irregular and ill-defined course through the western portion of 
Thinjhana to within a short distance of the town of the same 
namo. Here it is crossed by the road to Bidauli and Karnél. 

It continues in a south-westerly diroction through the north- 
west of Kairéna and joins the Jumna at the village of Muham~ 
madpur Rain, about three milos north-west of Kairéna. 

The Kirsani or Krishni flows thongh the parganas of Kirsni 

Théna Bhawan, Shimli and Kéndhla. It enters the district at "’" 
the village of Chandaina, three miles north of the town of 
Jalélabad, from pargana Rémpur in the Sahéranpur district. 
It flows in a southerly ovnrse to the west of the towns of Jalél- 
abad and Théna Bhawan, entering Shémli at the village of Kairi. 
Here it bends to the south-west, but tarns south again at Banat 
where it is bridged and crossed by the road from Shémli to 
Muzaffarnagar. I¢ thon flowa south again past the large vil~ 
lages of Kudéna and Lisérh, and enters tho Mecrut district at 
the south-wostern corner of the village of Baral. 

Further to the cast is the Hindan, which flows in a direc~ Hindan 
tion roughly parallel to that of the Kiroani, It enters the dig-™"™ 
trict from pargana Deoband of Sahdranpur at the village of 
Badha Khora in pargana Charthéwal. After flowing through 
this pargaua and Baghra, Shikérpur and Budhéna, it enters the 
Meerut district at the extreme south of the last-mentioned 
pargana. The river is gencrally fordable except after heavy 
reinfall, and is neither used for irrigation nor navigation. It 
is crossed by the roads from Muzaffarnagar to Thina Bhawan, 
Bhémli and Budhéna. In the north the banks are high and 
steep, but towarda the south they aro sloping and the low lands 
aro broader. At the point where the Hindan reaches the Budhfna 
boundary in the south-east of the pargana it is joined by the 
western K4li nadi, a stream that after rising in the SahSranpur We marten 
district enters Muzaffarnagar on the ostern boundary of the Sat. 
village of Rohfna, and thence flowing south passes the town of 
Muzaffarnagar. It divides Shikérpur from Khatauli, joining 
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the Hindan at the villege of Riauli Negla. The western 
Kéli is crossed by the North-Western Railway and the 
road to Deoband, four miles north of Muzaffernagar; by 
the roads from Muzaffarnagar to Charth&wal, Shémli and 
Budh&na, about half a mile west of the district headquarters 5 
and by the road from Khetauli to Budhéua at the village of 
Anchauli. 

The eastern Kéli nedi or Nagan has its origin in the north- 
east corner of pargana Khatauli near the village of Rasulpur 
arfi, betwoen the Ganges canal and the main sandy ridge. 
The source of the stream is a large depression, which collects the 
drainage of the north and cast of the pargana. It runs at first 
in an ill-defined channel, but ultimately becomes the main 
arterial line of drainage for the whole of the castern Duéb as 
far south as Kananj in tho Farrukhabad district. The bed of 
the stream has boon straightened and deopencd by the Canal 
Department of recent years—a moasure that has resulted in the 
disappearance to a large extent of the swamps that formed about 
the upper part of its course, This was rendered necossary 
by the use of the formerly imperfect channel as s canal escape 
for the superfluous water from Palri. The name of this river 
is properly the Kélindi, the form Kéli nadi being a false 
etymology dae to the Persian tranglitcration. 

Reference has already been made to tho rivors of the Ganges 
khédir, Besides tho Soldni, thore is a stream known as the 
Banganga, which represents an old channel of the Ganges. 
During tho last twelve years the Ganges has shifted considerably 
to the east, and the course of the Banganga has at the game time 
ohanged considerably. It still, as formerly, joins the Ganges at 
the village of Chandpuri in Gordhaupur, but, whereas it for- 
merly entered the district close to the villago of Gordhanpur 
in the extreme north of the pargana, ita waters now flow from 
pargana Jawélapur of Sahéranpur into the village of Kanewéli 
some four miles further east. Since 1872 eight villeges, with 
an area of 6,019 acres, have been transferred to the district by 
the flavial action of the Ganges. Thus, while constantly losing 
land on the west, the district is constantly gaining in the same 
manner on the east. 
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Till recently, the whole line of theSoléni in this district was Swamps, 


little else than a chain of jhfls and marshes, but the flood that 
oconrred two years ago, a3 mentioned above, has resulted in the 
silting up of a number of jbils in the villages along the Suléni 
in the north-western portion of Gordhanpur. Further south, in 
the tract betwoon the Soldni and the Ganges, close to the point of 
junction, the great Jogawéli jhil still remains unchanged. It has 
an area of 8} miles by 2 miles and covers about 4,500 acres, In the 
southern khddir there is another line of marshes rutning parallel 
to the Ganges from a point about five milos south of the mouth of 
the Soldni as far as the Mcerut district. This probably also re- 
prosents an old bed of the river, and the interval between the 
Ganges and the swamp is occupied by a maze of watercourses, 
Besides the marshy land in Gordhanpur and Pur, there are few 
jhils worthy of notice in the district. The most important are 
the Aldi jhfl in Kéndhla, the Tisang and Jansath jhfle in par- 
gana Jangath, the Badhiwéla jhfl in pargans Muzaffarnagar, the 
Chhapar tanks, the Bhuma tank in Bhums Sambalhera, and the 
jhil at Toda in Bidauli. 


The tableof heightsabove the level of the sea, as ascertained Levels, 


in the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is of some intercst as 
illustrating the gonoral lic of the country. Tho highest pointin 
the central tract is the ninth mile-stone from Muzaffarnagar on 
the Meernt and Sahfranpur road, which has a recorded clevation 
of 82532 feet, close to the village of Rohéna in the extreme 
north of the district. Proceoding southwards along this road 
the elevation remains practically the same as far as the Kfli 
nadi, south of which it drops to 7969 fect in the villago of 
Rémpur, but rises again to 810-68 fect two miles north of 
Musaffarnagar. The headquarter station of the district lies low, 
tho recorded elovation being 790 fect, but south of the town the 
road rises again to 815 feet at Begharézpur. From this point 
the surface of the road gradually slopes southwards, the eleva- 
tion doclining at every successive mile. At the seventecnth 
mile-stone on the road, close to the Meerut boundary, the 
recorded height is only 768-84 feet. This gives a general idea 
of the level in the centre of the district. In the eastern por- 
tion thereisa much greater deolivity along the line of the Ganges 
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eanal. The bridge at Dhamat, near Pur, has a height of 851-5 
feet above the sea. At Belra, nine miles further south, the level 
is 880 feet, while at the last bridge over the canal in this dis- 
trict it isnot more than 775:34 feet. The levels along the 
Eastern Jumna canal are very similar to those of the Meerut 
road. Thus we see that, while the general slope of the country 
is from north to south, there is another and greater declivity 
from the north-cast corner towards the centre, the actual high- 
est point being on the high bank of the Ganges. 

Some further idea of the general lie of the country may be 
obtained from an cxamination of the water level in various 
parts. In this connection, however, it should be remembered 
that the cxtonsive canal system has altogether upset the old 
levels, so that for this purpose attention stiould rather be paid 
to the levels recorded prior to the construction of the canals. In 
the kh&dir of the Ganges water has at all times been very clone 
to the surface. In the more scttled parts of this tract, that is 
to say, in tho villages lying nearer the actual bed of the river 
than the old high cliff, tho water level is frequently as much as 
fifteen fect or more bolow the surface ; but as we approach the 
high cliff the water rises vory greatly, and at the present time, 
owing to porcolation from the canal, the water in many places 
actually oozes from the surface. Above the high cliff water was 
formerly found ata greater depth than anywhere clse in the 
district, in many cases lying more than 100 feet from the sur- 
face. The depth of wells decreasos as the land slopes westwards, 
and, whereas it is now frequently within 20 feet of the surface 
a8 we approach the K6li nadi, it was even formerly no more than 
forty feet. In the Duab of the K4li and the Hindan the depth 
of water from the surface is also comparatively great. Even 
after the great rise that has followed the construction of the 
Deoband canal, water is seldom met with at less than thirty 
feet below tho level of the soil. Further west, beyond the 
Hindan, the water level rises considerably, and at all times this 
tract possessed ample facilities for the construction of wells, chief- 
ly on account of the absence of sand, as compared with the eastern 
parganas. In the Duéb of the Jumna and the Katha we find 
again practically the same state of things as that which prevail 
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in the khddir of the Ganges. The whole of Bidauli and consi- 
derable portions of Jhinjhana and Kairfna lie very low, and 
wator is every where, and at all times has been, close to the sur- 
face. At the present time throughout the district a very notice- 
able rise in the water level has taken place—a phenomenon that 
must be ascribed to the canals; but this rise seems to have ren- 
dered the water level more susceptible to variations according 
to the season. 

Themineral productions of the district are very unimportant, Mineral 

Kankar alone possesses any commercial value, but even this is 
eearce. There are only two fair quarrics in the Shémli talis{l, only 
one in Jansath and one in the vallcy of the Soléni in tahsfl Mu- 
szaffarnagar. The distance from these quarries is 80 great that the 
kankar for the main roads is brought from the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Meerut and Sahéranpur. Consequently, stono is very 
seldom used for building, as not even block kankar isto be obtained goitatay 
here. Bricks are manufactured.in many places, the price vary-» ~ 
ing according to size and quality. First class bricks, measuring " 
9 by 44 inches, cost from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per thousand ; pecond 
class bricks, measuring 8 by 2} inches, fetch from Rs. 4 to Re, 6 
per thousand ; whilo the small native bricks, 4 by 2} inches, 
are sold at prices varying from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8. Lime is 
genorally imported from Dehra Din and Roorkee, and is vold at 
an average price of eleven annas por maund. Tiles for roofing 
are also generally imported cither from Roorkee or Meerut, 
but are not much used jn the district. Those most in fayour 
are known as Allahabad tiles, and cost Re. 12 per hundred. Sél 
logs sre imported from the Garhwél forest vid Najibabad in 
Bijnor. When sold in the form of polos, the price varies from 
Ra, 30 to Rs. 25 per score ; otherwise tho price is Rr. 3 to Ra. 
8-8 por cubic fopt, Excavation of foundations for building 
costs from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per hundred cubic feet; while 
the same amount of concrete masonry work in foundations 
costa Ra. 14, The general price of iron work is Rs. 12 per 
maynd. Panelled doors cost twelve annas per square foot, the 
price rising with glazing to one rupee. 

The only other mineral product deserving of mention in Reh. 
this distyict is that known as reh, an impure carbonate of soda, 
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whose presence is very undesirable. Owing to the absence of 
tisar it is nowhere so prevalent as in the lower districts of the 
Duéb, but it occurs in considerable quantities along the Jumns 
in Bidauli, in a much more marked degree along the course of 
the Eastern Jumna canal, and occasionally along the west Kéli 
Nadi and tho Ganges canal. Its preence is almost invariably 
connected with saturation of the soil, and whenever the efflor- 
escence becomes general the productiveness of tho land ceases. 
In many parts of the Duéb reh is extensively used by Manihérs 
in the manufacture of coarse country glass; but in Muzaffar- 
nagar, according to the last census returns, there was only 
one glass-maker in the whole district. The reason of this is 
probably that the rch is never found in the neighbourhood of 
sand, although both are so unplcasantly abundant in the dis- 
trict. The existence of reh therofore is altogether undesirable. 
It destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as woll for drink- 
ing as for irrigation purposes. Aud when it once attacks a 
tract its effects are soon seen on tho groves. In Shémli and 
Th&na Bhawan trees, and especially mango trees, bogin to 
withor long before the crops are attacked. As reh increases, 
tho mango disappears and is soon followed by the shisham, and 
lastly by grass, so that what was twouty ycars previously a 
grove now bocomes uncuiturable land covered with white 
efflorescence. On the other hand, the numerous improvements 
in the drainage offocted by the Canal Department havo had a 
very beneficial cffoct in removing the excess of water and in 
reducing the saturated areas, so that at present the tendency of 
reh is rather to disappear than otherwise. The extent of this 
tendenoy may be well illustrated by figures. In 1293 F. tho reh- 
infected arca of the di-trict amounted to 26,153 acres, mostly 
scattered over the various tracts of khadir land. In 1809 F. this 
area had boon reduced to only 8,272 acros, which appears to show 
that drainage works have effocted a great deal. No doubt with 
good drainage reb does not occur, but it does not necessarily follow 
that drainage alone can cure soils that have become affected. A 
most important auxiliary factor in removing reh isa dry climate, 
and the recent yoars df drought have, at least in this direction, 
pontributed largely to the improvement of the district. 
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The trees of the district are of the same kind as we find in Jangles. 


the other districts of the Dugb. The only jungle left is to be 
found in the north-western corner, where it consists of stretches 
of comparatively useless @hék trees. At the time of Mr. 
Thornton’s cettlement of 1841, the grove area of the district was 
extremely small, and the important increase in tho area under 
plantations forms one of the most satisfactory changes which 
marked the period between 1841 and tho following settlement, 
The total grove arca st Mr. Thornton’s settlement was loss than 
2,500 acres. The increase during the following twenty years 
was due not only to the exertions of the zamindérs, but also to 
the extensive plantations made by the Canal Department. Since 
Mr. Cadell’s settlement the increase has been very much more 
marked. At that time the total grove area was computed at 
4,978 acres, but a great deal of this was comprised in tho planta- 
tions along the canal and in groves covering cultivated land. 
The total area of actual grove land was then 2,592 acres. At Mr. 
Miller's settlement this had risen to 10,561 acres—a striking 
and very satisfactory increase. Groves now covor one per cont, 
of the total area of the district, exclusive of jungle land and the 
plantations along the canals, Besides this a good deal has been 
done by the Public Works Department in the way of roadside 
arboriculinro, so that the deficiency whic! had at onetime mark~ 
ed the district in this respoct has now disappearcd. Except in 
the sandy tracts the district is well wooded, but the modern 
plantations are frequently designed rathor as gardens than as 
groves ; thoy are carefully enclosed and are kept with a strict 
view to protit from the sale of mangoes or other fruits. The 
mango is the favourite tree, but the pomegranate and the guava are 
also frequently cultivated. Some of the carlier Collectors of the 
district gave their attention to tree-planting on the roadsides, 
and thoreare now numorous fine avenues in which the shisham, 
the jémun and the siras are the most common species. 


In the Gangos kh&dir there is a very large arca of waste Waste 


land, amounting at the last settlement to 9,171 acres, exclusive ! 

of that which is ocoupied by village sites and roads or covered 

with water. Ofthe remainder, nearly half liea in the Kairéna 

tahsfl, where it is mainly confined to the parganas of Bidauli 
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and Théna Bhawan. The spontaneous vegetable products of this 
waste are of very little importance. At one time considerable 
profits were realized in the Ganges kh4dir from the rale of thatch- 
ing grass whioh grows there in great abundance; but the trade 
appears to have declined since the general introduction of tiled 
roofs in the Meerut cantonment. 

The fauna of the district also call for no special comment. 
In the swampy portions of the khdir in the Ganges there are 
large herde of wild pig and considerable numbers of hog-deer, 
which commit great ravages on the scanty crops in these parts 
as well a3 in the neighbouring uplands. The thick vegetation 
along the canal, too, affords during the rains and carly cold wea- 
ther ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for leopards, 
The latter are also found in the Ganges khddir, and now and 
again a tiger is shot here in the same neighbourhood. The re- 
mainder of the district, with the exception of Bidauli, is too 
thickly populated to allow of wild animals increasing to the 
injury of the cultivation. 

The domestic cattle bred in this district aro of a generally 
inferior stamp. As formerly, the best cattle are imported from 
the Panjéb or purchased at tho Butesar fair. The reason for 
this inferiority lies not so much in the absence of pasture Jands 
as in the entire neglect of care in breeding. There is no im- 
portant cattle fair in the district, and no attempts have been 
made by the zam{ndérs to raise tlhe atandard of locally bred ani- 
mals, Consequently, the prices of animals bred in this district are 
very low. Oxen fetch from Re. 20to Rs. 60; buffaloes from Res. 25 
to Rs. 60; and cows from Rs. 8 to Rx. 20: facts which of them- 
selves testify to the inforiority of the breed. A cattle census 
was taken in Augnst 1899. The figures do not profess to be 
altogether reliable owing to the difficulty of ensuring a suffi- 
ciently careful enumeration, but at the same time their approxi- 
mate accuracy serves a8 8 useful guide in estimating the number 
of cattle maintained in the district. Muzaffarnagar possesses 
large grazing-grounds on the banks of the rivers and elsewhere, 
to which cattle-breeders resort from other districts, but owing to 
the season at which the census was taken the proportion of 
cattle belonging to other districts must have been as smell as 
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possible. The statement shows that there were at that time 
168,264 bulls and bullocks and 10,555 male buffaloes. All of 
these were available for ploughing purposes, and that the great 
number of them was so used appears from the fact that the 
number of ploughs was then returned at 63,524. The average 
cultivated area per plough, according to the figures of the same 
year, was 10°89 acres. The number of cows and cow-buffaloes 
was returned at 91,817 and 71,317, respectively. Besides these, 
186,168 animals were entered as young stock. Sheep numbered 
51,500 and goata 35,000. 

On the other hand, horse-breeding finds considerable favour 
with the people, although not so popular here as in Sahéranpur, 
The district now contains ten imperial and nine provincial 
stallions and 654 branded mares, Every year in March a very 
largely-attended horse show is held at Muzaffarnagar, at which 
numerous prizes are awarded. The number of horses present at 
the show in 1901 was 1,015, as against 886 in the preceding year. 
Stud-bred colts and fillies fetch prices ranging from Rs. 125 to 
Re. 400, according to age and quality. This occupation ia 
chiefly followed by Réjpute, Jéts, and Gujars. It is perhaps not 
the least valuable feature of the encouragement given to horse- 
breeding that it provides for many of tho small farmers an 
interesting and remunerative occupation that takes them out of 
the monotonous routine of a purely agricultural life. The num- 
ber of horses and ponies in the district, according to the stock 
census of 1899, was 12,900—a very much lower figurethan that 
returned in the adjoining districts. 

Tho climate of the district generally resembles that of 
Sahéranpur. The rainfall is less owing tv the greater distance 
from the hills, which removes the district, to a certain oxtent, 
from the influence of the local storms that are not infrequent in 
the more northern tract immediately under the hills, The 
average heat is decidedly greater than in Sah4ranpur, though 
perceptibly less than at Mcerut, only half a degree south. At 
the same time the district possesses a comparatively cool 
climate, the mean temperature being sbout 76°F. There ie no 
meteorological station in the district, so that we have no scou- 
rate records of the temperature. In the cold weather the 
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thermometer frequently falls below freczing-point, and the early 
months of the year remain cool for a longer time than in the 
districta further south. May and June are decidedly hot, while 
after the commencement of the rains the temperature falls, but 
the climate becomes very moist snd somewhat unhealthy. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the wide extension of 
eanal irrigation has had a very prejudicial effect on the climate, 
and ita stoppage has been occasionally necessary in the interest of 
the public health. At one timo the revenue reports used year 
after year to reconut te unhealthines of the headquarters station 
of Muzaffarnagar, but about 1870 irrigation was stopped in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town, and the complaints then 
became much less frequent, The town of Sh&mli used at one timo 
to furnish a typical example of the degree of unheslthiness 
that Indian towns could reach, but vigorous and oxtensive 
senitary measures, combined with the prohibition of irrigation 
over a comparatively suiell area, have succeeded in making 
Shdmli as healthy ay any place in the neighbourhood. More 
recently, canal irrigation has been alsy stopped in the lands 
surrounding the town of Jénsath. In the tract between the 
Hindan and the Kali there is a genoral opinion prevalent that the 
climato has become loss healthy sinco the construction of the 
Deobandcanal. In addition to the prohibition of canal irrigation 
in the neighbourhood of the abovementioned towns, orders have 
also been passed forbidding the cultivation of high-growing 
kharff crops—a measure that has proved of considerable benefit 
here as also in Sahéranpur. 

‘The spread of malarial fever was observed in this district 
soon after the construction of the main canals. Whatever 
theory may be adopted with regard to the dissemination of this 
disease, it is undoubtedly the case that the general rise in the 
water level consequent on the development of the canal system 
and the saturation of numerous tracts in the neighbourhood of 
the canals has been accompanied by a very great increase iu the 
mortality recorded as due to malarial fever, The mortuary 
statistics of early years are no doubt very unreliable, but still 
they serve to show the general proportion of deaths cansed by 
the various diseases. In 1867 the deaths from fever amounted 
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to only 514, or less than 4 per cent. of the total mortality 
recorded ; this is of course far below the mark, but still the 
year was a very dry one and was followed by a famine. In 
1868 the number of deaths had risen to 4,181, and two years 
later they were as many as 16,855, or over 67 per cent. of the 
whole. This rise in the mortality from fever at once drew 
the attention of Government and was the primary cause of 
the institution of the schemes for preventing fever, such 
as tho prohibition of irrigation in cortain localities, the com- 
mencement of drainage operations in the swamp-affected lands, 
and the clearing of several minor water-courses in places where 
they had siltedup. Much improvement was thus effected around 
the civil station itself and in the neighbourhood of Shamli, Salé- 
war and Bhainswél. During the year 1871 Government organ- 
ized a special medical establishment for tho reliof of the fever- 
stricken population of the district. Eight hospital assistants 
were employed throughout the district under the superintend- 
ence of the Civil Surgeon ; and temporary dispensaries were 
opencd at Budhéna, Shémli and Jénsath. These measures 
proved very beneficial, judging from the number of cases success- 
fally treated, but, notwithstanding, the returns showed 4,360 
doaths from malarious fever during the months of August, 
September and October 1871. The next few years showed 
a considerable decrease of fever in the district, although the 
number of deaths recorded was always greater then 11,000 
annually. In 1878, however, the figures rove to 18,491, the 
highest figure hitherto recorded, but this was totally eclipsed 
by the returns of 1879, when no lez than 40,537 persons were 
raid to have dicd of fever in this district, the death-rate in that 
year reaching tae appalling figure of 61:5 per thousand of the 
population. 

Since 1879 the number of deaths from fever has always Death 
been very high, and during the past twenty years has in no™* 
cage been leas than 18,000 persons, and, with the exoeption of 
1883 and 1898, the figure has always been above 21,000. Dur- 
ing the last twelve years the average mortality from fever has 
been nearly 27,500 deaths annually. The figures of 1879 have 
tever been subsequently approsched, the highest mortality 
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occurring in 1890, when 83,614 persons died of fever. There 
has been no noticeable diminution in the number of deaths, the 
only fact observable being tuat fever is less prevalent in years 
of drought, At the same time it may be mentioned on behalf 
of the canals that the district was visited by epidemics of 
malarious fever timilar to those of 1870 and 1879 in 1817 and 
1843 ; neither of tiene can be attributed to the canals, for in 
1817 there was no irrigation from canals whatever, and in 1843 
the Ganges canal had not been commenced. 

The carly mortuary records are undoubtedly incorrect, for 
it cannot be believed that the deati-rate rose frum 16 per thou- 
sand in 1868 to 86-5 per thousand in 1870. Tais would have 
been conceivably powible had the former year been exceptional- 
ly healthy, but a» a mattor of fact it was marked by a severe 
outbreak of small-pox which carried off over 2,000 persons, 
while a large numbor of persons also died of cholera. Farther, 
@ new system of record was instituted in 1870, which neves- 
sarily involved more accurate returus. Since that year the 
average annual death-rate throughout tho district has been 83-1 
per thousand of the population. Excepting 1879, the figure 
has only risen above forty on three occasions, the last being in 
1890, when there was a severe epidemic of fever and a consi- 
derable outbreak of small-pox and cholera. The lowest mortal- 
ity was in 1893, when the rate stood at 26-39 per. thousand. 
In that year there was the lowest mortality from fever recorded 
for fifteen years previously, and the number of deaths from 
that cause has been much greater in all the subsequent years ; 
at the same time there was practically no small-pox and very 
little cholera. 

A note written by the Civil Surgeon in 1873 states that 
small-pox was common in the district and stood next to fever 
as a destructive disease. He added that it occurred all the 
year through, but spread to a greater extent during the dry 
hot months of April, May and June tian at any other season. 
The district is still visited periodically by epidemics of small- 
pox, but the figures never approach the excessive mortality of 
former years. In 1871 no leas than 4,332 persons died of this 
disease, while the average mortality for the years 1868 to 1873 
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inclusive was no lear than 2,490 annually. From 1875 to 
1878 also the district wasseverely visited by small-pox, but since 
that time the only great epidemic ocourred in 1888, when 1,156 
persons died of this disease. It has never been entircly absent 
from the district, and minor epidemics ocourred in 1890, 1896 
and 1897; but in six out of the past twelve years the number 
of deaths has been less than ten. The disappearance of small- 
pox can only be ascribed to the spread of vaccination. The 
practice of inoculation is rapidly spreading, and the reporta of 
the past five years show a steady increase, the number of opera- 
tions rising from 24,399 in 1896 to 27,381 in 1901, while the 
number of failures has decreased in a corresponding proportion. 
With the experience of its benefit» gradually gained every year, 
the confidence of the people in the advantages of vaccination 
has increased, and they are taking to it moreand more willingly. 
Cholera is not eudemic in the district, but it occasionally is Cholera, 
found in an epidemic form. In 1861 a severe outbreak of 
cholera occurred after the famine. On this occasion its ravages 
were confined to towne and villages on the lower ground near 
the Kirani, in the west of the district, but the mortality caused 
was conriderable. Again in April 1867 cholera was introduced 
by pilgrims from Hardwér. It occurred chiefly along the line 
of road followed by the pilgrims, and as many as 2,051 deaths 
from this discase are recorded in that yoar. Sinco that time 
there has been only one severe outbreak of cholera, although 
minor epidemics ocourred in 1875, 1879 and 1900. In 1890 
534 persons died of cholera; the direase remained in the district, 
and in the following year 2,109 deaths were reported. The 
epidemic continued into 1892, when 575 persons died, and then 
disappeared. The other common diseases of the district are 
dysentery and bowel complaints, ophthalmia, and some forms 
of skin disease. Ophthalmia appears mostly during the hot 
monthe of the year and may be regarded as an endemic discase ; 
it upreads chiefly among the inhabitants of large towns, who 
live for the most part in crowded houses. In meny instances it 
leads to partial or total blindness. 
Cattle disease is fairly prevalent, the most common forms Cattle 

in this district being rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease and Sete 
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pleuro-pneumonis. All these diseases are contagious and aro 
known by different names at different parts of the district. Rin- 
derpest is the most fatal; it is known aa mahami or chera, and 
generally ocours towards the end of the rains. Foot-and-mouth 
disease, known as rora, akrao, or tephora, is the moat common in 
this district, but less fatel, while pleuro-pneumonia or phephri in 
comparatively rare. No figures of sufficient acouracy aro avail- 
able to show the number of deaths that have occurred annually 
from these diseases, and, as every where, it is almost imposrible 
to obtain accurate returns owing to the suspicion of the people. 
A veterinary dispensary is maintained at Muzaffarnagar in the 
charge of a veterinary assistant working under the district 
board. A second veterinary assistant is attached to the dis- 
trict and moves about from place tn place for out~door work. 

Records of the rainfall in this district are available since 
1845, with the exception of the years 1855 to 1860 inclusive. 
Rain-gaugo stations are established at the four tahsfl head- 
quarters, at Kéndhla and at Bhainsw4l. The average annual 
rainfal) for the whole district from 1845 to 1902 is 82:91 inchen. 
During the Jast thirtcen years the average har beon somowhat 
higher, amounting to 33°55 inches. The highest recorded rain- 
fall inany year is 60-45 inches, which was reached in 1849, when 
no less than 49-8 inch es fell between the ist of July and theend of 
Beptember. In no other year has the average rainfall excecdod 
5Oinches. Of recent years the greatest falls have been 44-1 
inches in 1895, 427 inches in 1880 and 42 inches in 1888. The 
lowest ever recorded was 17-1 inches in 1868. This wasa year of 
severe famine, but the oth er periods of scarcity do not roem to have 
been accompanied by an abnormally small rainfall, although no 
doubt 1860 showed a great deficiency. The total fall for that 
year is not available, but only cight inches fell between 1st of 
‘June and the end of September, so that the amount of rain during 
She whole year was probably very small. In 1876 the total rain- 
fall waa only 23-2 inches, and exactly the same amount fell in 
1879 and 1883. In 1896 the average rainfall for the district was 
22°79 inches, and in the following year 28-65 inches. 

‘The eastern portion of the district appears to rescive very 
much more rain than the western parganes, At Jansath the 
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average fall for the last 13 years has been 37:3 inches. At 
Muzaffarnagar the average fall for the same period has been 
83°9 inches; while the average for Kairéna and Budhéna is 
practically the same, amounting to about 30 inches. It thus 
appears that more rain falls in the neighbourhood of the Ganges 
than of the Jumna, and a similar phenomenon is observable 
in the other districts of the Duéb. In 1895 Jénsath had 
a total fall of over 61 inches, while that of Kairfoa was 
very little more than half of this. Similarly in 1897 Budhana 
only received 15 inches of rain, while Jénsath recorded 32:5 
inches. The difference is even more marked in the case of 
Kfindhla, which reccives less rain even than Kairéna. Here 
the highest fall recorded in any of the past thirteen years 
is 41-4 inches, whereas this was excocded by J&énsath on four 
occasions. 

July is by far the wettost portion of the year and on an 
average 10-64 inches fall in that month. Next comes August 
with 7-88 inches, Septembor with 4°8 inches, and Juno with 3°74 
inches, The driest months are, in order, November, April, De- 
eomber and October. The winter rains but seldom fail in this 
district and on an average over 2} inches fall between tho Ist 
December and the end of February. There is no instance on 
record of a complete failure-of the rains during these months, 
with the single exception of 1875. In 2876 only two inches of 
rain had fallen up to the-first of July. 

In this conneetion we may quote the words of Mr. Millor:— 
“Tt is a curious coincidence that both the revision of settloment 
and tho prosent operations were conducted during scasons of 
abundant rainfall; and both were accompanied by unveual 
complaints of over-saturation and by epecial efforts of the 
Canal Department to improve the drainage. It does, however, 
seem remarkable that the few wet years after 1870, following 
a long period of light or deftsient rainfall, should so rapidly 
have produced signs of deterioration as to attract attention, and 
it may be inferred how much more- grave the damago is 
likely to be vow after six years of full or hoavy rainfall. It is 
worthy of note also that tho people, when questioned about tho 
date from which they had reason to complain of saturation, 
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generally refer to the floods of 1880, and it is possible that the 
country had not recovered from the effects of the exceptionally 
heevy rains of that year, when the last series of seasons of heavy 
rainfall came upon it.” This isan extract from the Settlement 
Report, written in 1890. There can be doubt that, while the 
major portion of the blame is perhaps to be laid upon the canals, 
& very great deal depends on the weather, A succession of 
dry years or of years with a slightly deficient rainfall will do 
more towards restoring saturated land than any number of 
artificial drainage channels, 


CHAPTER II. 


AGRICULTURE AND CoMMERCE. 


Cuntrvatton in this district, which resembles all the dis- cuttiva- 
triote of the Dudb in being purely agricultural in character, has “™ 
reached s very high level and, as clscwhere, may be said to 
have approached within measurable distance of finality. If 
the ares of waste and culturable land is large in comparison 
with the neighbouring districts, and especially those lying to 
the south of Muzaffarnagar, it is not becanre there are any 
extensive tracts of good land waiting to be broken up, but its 
presence is rather due to the configuration of the country, such 
land consisting for the most part of the wide stretches of pro- 
carious soil in the neighbourhood of the great rivers, or of the 
dh&k jungles of Jhinjhana, or the saturated land in the north- 
west of the district, which is constantly endangered by the 
obstruction of the natural drainage lines caused by the Eastern 
Jumna canal and its branches, Moreover, we find, classed as 
cultyrable, an extensive area of poor sandy soil in the Muzaffar- 
nagar and Jénsath tahefls, much of which could no doubt ba 
brought under the plough, but which could never repay culti- 
vation continnously and in the face of the many possible 
variations of climatic conditions, 

None the leas, cultivation, so far as we can judge from mere 
figures, has steadily been on the increase for many years, 
The development of the canal system, which has rendered 
secure not only the eastern half of the district, but which in 
more recent times has averted the constant shadow of famine 
from the lands between the K4li and the Hindan through 
the agenoy of the Deoband canal, has not been the only factor 
in bringing about a fuller development of the natural resonrees 
of the district, The general prosperity of the people, together 
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with the increase in their numbers, has urged them to fresh 
efforts, so that within the last few years a striking advance 
is observable, in gpite of, and perhaps because of, a largely- 
inoreased revenue demand. The numcrous drainage works 
undertaken by the Canal Department have reclaimed a large 
amount of land, and have replaced a raturated re-infocted soil 
dy & good firm foam that can continuously bear good crops, 
while elsewhere the people have acted ou their own initiative, 
as for instance in the Thane Bhawan pargana, where the last 
thirty years have seon a spread of cultivation amounting to 
nearly 10,000 acres, most of which was covered at the carlier 
period with a thick growth of useless dhék jungle. Nor can 
this be morely ascribed to an extension of the margin of culti- 
vation arising from sheer neoossity, for fully one-half of the 
whole pargana is irrigated, while even more is doubtless within 
reach of irrigation if necessity arose, 

Looking at the history of cultivation in this district daring 
the past half century, wo find that in 1848 the cultivated area 
amounted to 628,863 acres, or over 59 per cent. of the whole 
ares. Of the remainder, 219,019 acres, or over 20 per cent., were 
culturable, 15 per cent. barron waste and 43 per cent. revenue- 
free. In 1863 the cultivated area had increased very groatly, 
to the extont of 41,605 aorcs, or 6°6 per cent. on the previous 
cultivation and 4 por cont. on the total areca. At tho same time 
the revenue-free land had increased to over 7 per cent. This 
apread of cultivation was mainly due to the breaking up of new 
land and the stimulus given to agriculture by the construc- 
tion of the Ganges canal At Mr. Martin’s settlement of 1862, 
however, thore wasa ctriking decrease, the cultivated area falling 
to somewhat over 60percent. The barren waste remained prac- 
tically the same, while the revenue-free area was reduced by 
resumptions to only three per cent. This falling off wes chiefly 
due to the disturbances caused by the mutiny, while at the same 
time a large amount of land was thrown out of cultivation dur- 
ing the famine yoar of 1860, and a considorable area of good 
Jond had been taken up for roads and canals. It is also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturable area in 1853 were so 
low as to lead one to euppoze that land fit for, but not actually 
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under, the plough was included in the cultivated area for that 
year. 

In 1872 the returns show a slight increase in the cultivated 
arca, amounting to about 4,000 acres, the whole covoring over 
65 per cent. of the total area. At the same time tho culturable 
area had increased to about the same extent, while the amount 
of barren waste was much smaller than that previously rocorded. 
At the time of Mr. Miller’ssettlement in 1891 the total cultivat- 
ed area amounted to 683,783 acres, or 64-4 per cent, of the total 
area of the district. Of the remainder, nearly 18 per cent. was 
classed as culturable, 15 per cent. as barren waste and less than 
three per cent. as revenue-free. This proportion varicd consi- 
derably in different parts of the district. Inthe Jénsath tahsil 
cultivation covered 74 per cent. of the total areca, and in 
Budh4na and Muzaffarnagar it was as much as 76 per cent. On 
the other hand, in Kairéna only 54 per cont. of the whole area 
was cultivated. Thore had been no considerable increase in 
the eastern parts of the district, of which Mr. Cadell revised 
the asscssment, but on the contrary a considerable decrease, 
which was more marked in the Muzaffarnagar pargana, and 
was chiefly attributable to the varying nature of the cultiva- 
tion in the sandy tracts, where the crops are entirely dependent 
on the season, and partly to a real diminution of the oulturable 
arca in a few waterlogged villages. In the rest of the district, 
however, thore had been a great extension: the increase in 
Budhb&na tehsil amounted to over 5,400 acres, in Baghra and 
Charthawal to 4,300 acros, and in Kairfna tahsil to over 7,000 
acres. This increase was chiefly due to the depressed stato of 
the district at the time of Mr. Martin’s settlement. Thus tho 
spread of cultivation meant nothing more than the recovery of 
-villages that had lost ground in the mutiny and the famine. 

At the last settlement Mr. Miller considered that it was not 
probable that there would be any great addition to the cultivat- 
ed area in the future. In a few cases the inferior lands had 
been thrown out of cultivation on account of the approaching 
settlement, but the Kairéna tahsfl alone possessed any large 
area of culturable waste. He further expressed the opinion 
that any great extension was not to be desired, as the amount of 
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fallow was already very small and the arca required for grazing 
purposes was reduced to its emallest limit. This is especially 
the case in the eastern half of the district, The opening of the 
Deoband canal brought about a groat increase in cultivation in 
those parganas through which it runs. In the tract hetween 
the K4li and the Hindan rivers the spread of cultivation during 
the twenty years preceding 1900 was over 21,000 acres, while 
the irrigated srea had more than doubled. The increase had 
been greatest in the parganas of Shikérpur and Charthawal. 

Cultivate The opinion of the Scttlement Officer has bean borne out 

adares. by the figures of subsequent years, Inthoyears that have elapsed 
aince the settlement the cultivated area has varied in extent con- 
siderably, The aycrage for the past five years has been 63-2 per 
cent. of the total area, which is actually less than the figures at 
the time of the settlement, But at the same time this averago 
does not give a reliable idea of the state of cultivation in the 
district on account of the two dry years of 1897 and 1898 ; in the 
former the cultivation fell to 61 per cent. of the total area, and 
in tho latter there was a still further decline, only 59 per cent. 
being cultivated. In 1899 the figures rose to 65 per cent., and 
the normal cultivation at the present time appears to be about 66 
percent, The figures of the year 1309 fasli will be found in the 
appendix, 

Of the remaining area, 47,328 sores, or nearly 5 per cent, 
of the whole, are held revenue-fres, cither in separate estates or 
as portions of revonue-paying estates, and somewhat under 7,000 
acres belong to estates of which the revenue is assigned, Tho 
revenue-free area had diminished by nearly 2,000 acres on account 
of resamptions which had occurred since Mr. Cadell’s settle- 
ment. Revenue-free grants sre most numerous in the parganas 
of Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar, whore many have been made in 
favour of the Marhal family of Karnfl, who are also assignees of 
the revenue of several estates, During the Muhammadan rule 
granta of land to Sheikhs were common, and several communities 
have been successful in maintaining their title underBritish rule. 
In Thana Bhawan the Pathéns of Jalélabad and Lohéri hold 
an extonsive property free of revenue, but most of the estates that 
were once reyenue-free in this neighbourhood were confiscated 
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for rebellion in the mutiny. The tenure of these granta in this 
district is usually unconditional and in perpetuity; one estate in 
Khatanli and one in Th4na Bhawan are held for life only, while 
one in Budhéne is assigned for the benoit of a Musalmfin shrine 
and ite attendants. 

The unculturable area includes all and oocupied by villages, Barren 
hamlets, railways, roads and canals, as well as land actually ander “*™ 
‘water and land that is naturally incapable of cultivation, At 
the time of settlement this amounted to 14 per cent. of the total 
area, and since that date tho figures have remsined practically 
the same, Much of the land that is now classed as unculturable 
could, no doubt, be rendered fit for cultivation by clearing or 
draining or by protection against floods by means of embank- 
ments, The adoption of such measures on 8 large scalo is, 
as the Settlement Officer pointed out, beyond the means and 
energies of the people; and consequently land that could only 
be prepared for cultivation by an oxcessive expenditure must be 
treated for all practical purposes as unculturable. In some 
instances, however, the increase of the population or the pressure 
of the revenue demand drives the villagers to break up land 
that has always been regarded as unculturable, and it is not 
uncommon to find such efforts crowned with considerable 
success. 

The culturable waste at the present time varies from 20 to cuttar- 

26 por cent, of the total area, judging from the figures of tho SY!+ as. 
past five years. At the time of settlement it was noted that the 
amount of land so olassified varied greatly in different parte of 
the district. In the J&nsath tahafl only 7 por cent. of the total 
area was returned as culturable, while in Budhana there was as 
much as 22 per cent. In tho prosperous parte of the district 
the area of culturable land is now small and cannot be reduced 
much further. In the western parganas the case is different; 
nearly 80 per cent. of Keiréna is still capable of cultivation, and 
about 40 per cent, of Bidauli might be brought under the plough. 
It is in this part of the district that there is most room for 
development and improvement ; and it is in this part that there 
has actually been least during the last few years and at the 
present time least is to he oxpected. 
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The method of agriculture in this district resembles that of 
all the other districts of the Duéb. The J&ts, who are best 
cultivators, set the fashion, and theirsystem is generally followod 
by other castes. The main feature is the extension of high 
cultivation to all the good land of an estate jnatead of rostricts 
ing the highly-farmed aren to the land surrounding the home- 
stead. This ia chiefly due to the importance of the sugarcand 
crop., All the good land of the village that is within easy reach 
of irrigation is used in rotation for cane, and, as the cane fiolda 
are always well manured, it follows that all the fields with a 
naturally good soil get their share of manure in turn. The Jéts 
everywhere despiso garden cultivation, and in somo instances 
they actually object to working in the fiolds close to the village. 

This state of things naturally had an effect on the soil classi- 
fication omployed at the last and at preceding settlements. It 
is not postiblo in this district to follow the usual classification 
of fields dependent on their distance from the hamlet. Tho 
most valuable land is that which has a naturally good soil and 
is well aitusted for irrigation, whethor it is near the hamlet or 
on the village boundary. Proximity to the houses is of coursa 
an advantage, but this is of little importance whon compared 
with others that affect the rent. In many villages the best cul- 
tivation is scattored about in the neighbourhood of the difforent 
wells, and consequently we find in many placcs small hamlets 
springing up wherevor there is a woll. In most caxes those are 
only occupied while the crop is on the ground, and the cultiva- 
tora do not take their families with thom, but occasionally such 
little settlements become permanont, An exception to this rule 
is frequontly found in the western and more backward parts 
of tho district, for there land is plentiful and cultivators fow, 
so that the outlying fiolds are naturally of Jess value than 
those close to the village. 

Tho cultivators of the district do notemploy amongst them- 
gelves any ordinary classification of soils, although of course, 
there are common names for different kinds of soils, Good, 
ordinary loam land is known as raueli; stiff clay soil, such as is 
often found in the rice tracts, is called dakar, while the low- 
lying parts of an estate aro spmotimos talked off as the dakar 
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Besides these, there is a hard and stiff soil which has at one 
time beon the bed ofa jhil: it is known as dabar or jot, and 
is often unculturable. Bhér or bkudda is the usual name for 
all light dry soils, and is frequently applied in a deprecatory 
manner to any unirrigated tract, although for the purpose of 
settlement it is restricted to soil that is actually sandy. Some- 
times also the name bhir is used to distinguish the high lying 
parts of an estate from the dahar. High ridge. of ~and are locally 
called ghur, while there aro othor local terms in common use 
for various descriptions of soil, such as the chow or swampy 
ground of she Gordhanpur pargana. For the purposes of «ettle- 
ment the whole cultivated area wa» onginally divided into four 
classes, known as msdn or manured land, raust., dakar and bhér. 
Mr. Cadell went further, and divided rausti into two classes, and 
also marked off in a few villages small patches of bdra or 
garden land, also making a distinction between wet and dry 
ground. Mr. Cadell’s revision was confined to the castern par- 
ganas of t/1e district, and his clawafication was not altered by 
Mr. Miller, with the exception that msdn was abandoned for 
the reasons given above: all old miedén land was demarcated as 
raus I. At the last settloment, however, the old classification 
was still in force in the western parganas. It was not accurate 
and was never treated with much respect even by the assessing 
officers themselves. Consequently, it was found necessary to make 
anew classification in the western half of the district on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Cadell. It was only made roughly and 
was never intended a, anything except a guide for the Settle- 
ment Officer at the time. 

Of the total ares of the district only 1,091 acres y ere separ- 
ately demarcated by Mr. Miller as béra or garden land, for the 
dietinction was only made where such land fetched a distinctly 
higher ront than tho rest of the village. By far the greater 
part of the cultivated arca was assessed as first class soil, the total 
area so demarcated amounting to over 63 per cent. of the whole 
assessed area. Of the remainder, over 22 por cent. was classed as 
second class raueli and 13 per cent. as bhGr. The latter is very 
unevenly distributed. In the upland portion of the Jénsath 
tahsfl and in the parganas of Muraffarnager and Pur Chhapar it 
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covers more than a quarter of the cultivated area, but in 
Budhéna it only amounted to about 8 per cent. of the whole 
and in Kairéna to soareely 2 per cont, Looking at the whole 
district, we find that the best pargana is Kéndhla, It contains 
a greater proportion of first class goil than any other, whilo noxt 
in point of order comes Shamli, Baghra and Shikarpur. The 
excellence or otherwiso of parganas does not, however, depend 
merely on the soil classification, as many other considerations 
have to be taken into account. 

In dealing with the gencral system of agriculture of this 
district, it may be of some intcre:t to give a short account of the 
various agricultural implements in common use and their no~ 
menolature. The plough goes by the name of hal, and the 
yoke in this district is known ar juc. The beam of the plough 
is called the halas and is fixed to tho body of the plough by 6 
wooden peg known as the way or pachhar. The halas is 
attached to tho yoko by moans of nurie or leathern thongs 
passing through three holes known as karhe. If a man wishes 
to plough doop he harnesxes the yoke higher up the halas ; thia 
deep ploughing is called lagu. When light ploughing or 
askulsiya is necessary, the yoko is fastoned lower down the 
habas nearor the share. Tho latter is known as the phal and 
is fixed to the hal by a kharwa or peg. Tho handle of the 
plough is known as tho tindi or hatheli. 

The other important agricultural implements comprise the 
lakar, a largo wooden roller weighing from six to eight mannda, 
It is attached to the yoke by traces known as guriya. This 
roller is also known as the dhelaphor and corresponds to the 
pataila of Rohilkhand ; it is usod for crushing tho clods of clay 
soil, There are two kinds of harrows, one known as the 
dahan and the other as the maira. Tho former haa teeth, 
known as khwnti, and is used for eradicating grass from ploughed 
land and also to mix up the carth and watcr in a field tilled for 
rice. The maira has no tecth and is merely used in light land 
to level the surface just as tho lakar is employed in heavier soil., 

. The old wooden,sugar-mill has now completely disappeared 
from the district, and has since 1890 been supplanted by the 
improved iron mills, locally known as charkhix, They were 
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originally introduced by the Department of Agrioulture and 
Commerce, and at their first appearance were considered luxuries. 
Each of them at first fetohed from Rs. 60 to Re. 70 per year. The 
price has lowered conriderably since tat date, and at the present 
time the small eugar-press with two rollers fetches at an average 
Ra. 12-9-8 per year. Tuese were comparatively scarce in this 
district in 1901, the total number in use being 236. The second 
kind with two large rollers and a amall roller in front is much 
more common ;.in the same year there were 1,687 in use, the 
average rate of hire boing Rs. 20-3-6. The large sugar-prews 
with three rollers is sti]l more frequently met with in this 
district ; there were 1,809 such machines, going by the general 
name of kolhu, and hired at an average rate of Re. 83-4-10, 
Most of these mills are the property of the Sirmur State, 
and there are depéts in various places from which the machines 
are hired. The hire of a kardhi or iron boiler is Rs. 10 per 
season. 


Judging from the averages of the five years preceding the Harrents 


Jest settlement, it appears that the areas ocoupied by the kharif 
and rab{ harvests aro approximately equal. Temporary vari- 
ations, no doubt, occur from time to time on account of the 
season, but, generally speaking, the predominance, if any ,ison the 
side of the rabi harvest. The double-cropped area for the same 
period amounted to about 14 per cent. Tue latter varies con- 
siderably according to t'1e locality. In the Ganges khédir, and 
especially in that part of it which lies in Bhuma Sambalhera, the 
dofasli area amounts to 80 per cent. In pargane Kéndbla it is 
nearly 23 por cent., and 16°6 per cent. for the whole Budhéna 
tabefl, which is exactly the same as in Kairéna. On the 
other hand, the double-oropped area in the upland portion of 
the Janséth tahefl is only 10-1 per cent. and 11 per cent. in 
Muzaffarnagar ; the lowness of ¢1e figures in this part of the dis~ 
tricot being due to the prevalence of sand, for double-cropping is 
only practised generally where there are abundent facilities for 
irrigation. In 1901 the double-cropped area had increased to 
165 per cent. of the total cultivation. 


Taking the principal crops in order, we find that wheat Wheat, 


largely predominates, occupying over 38 per cent, of the whole 
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cultivated area. The average is lowest in the Jdnsath tahefl, 
where it amounts to 26-4 per cent., and highest in Kairéna, whore 
it covers 38-7 per cent. of the cultivation. In pargana Bidauli 
wheat occupier no lesy than 44 per cent, of the whole sown arca. 
The cultivation of wheat hes not varied to any great extent 
during the pastthirty yoars. It hasonly increasod in the parganas 
of Khatauli, Bhuma Sambalbera, Budhéna and Shikérpur- Ou 
the other hand there has been a smal} decrease in Kéndhla, 
Charthawal, Tagns Bhawan, Jhinjhens and mest of the western 
Parganas. The groat bulk of the wheat crop is sown alone. It 
is only mixcd wit barloy and other crops to # considerable 
extent in Bhuma Sambalhera, Pur Chhapar and Bhukarheri, 
owing, no doubt, to te large arcas of light and sandy soil in there 
parganas, for wherever possible wheat is preferably sown alone 
on account of its higher market value and in order to supply the 
export trade. 

Sugarcane is one of the most important crops in this district, 
and for many years has been constantly on the increase. At 
Mr. Thornton’s settlement of 1841 sugarcane covered 4:75 of the 
total oultivated area, In 1860 the average area under sugarcane 
for the whole district had risen' tv 62, while at Mr. Miller’s 
settlement 8°3 per cent. of the cultivation was under this crop. 
Bince the settlemont the cultivation of sugarcane has been even 
further extended, and in overy part of the district, but especially 
that through which the railway runs, one is constantly struck 
with the sight of large fields of sugarcane in every direction, 
In 1860 sugarcane was chiefly grown in the parganas of Khs- 
tauli, Shamli, Pur Chhapar, Gordhanpur and Shikérpur, while 
in the Kairéna tahs{lcanc cultivation was considerably below the 
average, as also in the Charthéwal and Baghra parganas, the tract 
that isnow watered by the Deoband canal. During the past 
thirty years the increase has been greatest in Bhukarheri and 
the eastern parta of the district generally. There is still com- 
paratively little cultivation of canc in the Kairéna tahsil. At 
the last settlement the Janséth tahsil took the lead in this 
respect, the average for the whole tract being 15-4 per cent. of 
the cultivation : in Kairdna only 5-6 per ceut. of the Innd was 
under sugarcane, while in the Muzaffarnagar and Budhéne 
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tahuils the figures closely corresponded with the general average 
of the district. A large amount of sugarcane is grown in the 
Ganges kh&dir, expecially towards the south, but most of it is 
of rather an inferior description. 

In tho eastern half of the district sugarcane is so far regarded 
as the principal crop that all the agricultural operations are to a 
large extent rogulated by the arrangements required for its 
cultivation. To quote from Mr. Miller’s report: “It is regard 
ed as boing above all others the ront-paying crop, and, where 
the tenant has a fixed ront and is not liable to a high crop-rate, 
he puts under cance as much land as the available supply of 
manuro and a due regard for the rotation of crops allow. In 
the western pargana; cano is not grown to quite the same extent, 
partly because, though a very large proportion of the land is 
irrigable, the supply of water is not plentiful, and partly, it is 
said, because soils with @ mixture of sand arc best adapted for 

. cane cultivation. In former times sugarcane was grown after a 
year’s fallow, and the rent paid for it was for two years’ oocupa~ 
tion of the laud. In well-irrigated tracts the old practice still 
obtains, bat where canal irrigation is easy the land is given as 
little rest as possible. I have seen one cane crop being planted 
immediately after another had been ent, and, though no good 
cultivator would exhaust the soil in this way, it is certain that 
a complete year’s fallow is seldom given.” 

Of the regular kharff crops juér is the most important Juér, 
eovering at the time of settlement 13°8 per cent. of the total 
cultivation. In this district, however, it is not usually grown 
as a food-grain. The greater part of it is planted thick, and is 
used as fodder under the name of ‘chari.’ As little land ie now 
available for grazing, the fodder crop isa very valuable one and 
its occasional failure in years of heavy rainfall causes much dis- 
tress. In 1860 juér covered 14 per cent. of the total cultivated 
area, and this is about the same proportion as that in which it 
now stands. It is chiefly grown in the Budhéna, Shikérpur, 
Kéndhla, Shémli, Baghra and Kairdna parganss, from which it 
appears that the western half of the district is more suitable for 
its cultivation. Béjra, on the othor hand, is more suited to the 
lighter soils of the eastern parganas, and whereas at the time 
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of settlement it covered 5:3 per cent. of the total cultivated area, 
the proportion in Bhums Sambalhera was no le: than 14 per 
cent., in Pur Chhapar 11 per cent. and in Bhukarheri 13:8 per 
cent. Since the settlement there has been a distinct decrease 
in the area under b&jra—a fact that shows improvement, as the 
presence of this crop is a clew sign of poor soil and careless 
agriculture. 

Maize is another kharff orop largely grown in this district. 
Tn 1861 it covered 27 per cent. of the total area, and at the time 
of settlement it had risen to 5 per cont. During the last ten 
years its cultivation has spread considerably, to the extent of 
about 15,000 acres. It has largely taken t'e place of cotton and 
indigo, but at the same time it is not grown in anything approach- 
ing the proportion that we find further south, as for example 
in Bulandshabr. Maize is now chiefly grown in the western 
half of the district and also in pargana Gordhanpur. Of late 
years thero has been a large increase in Baghra, Budhéna and 
Shikérpur. Cotton is a valuable, but not a very important, crop. 
At Mr. Thornton’s setiloment it covered 2°75 per cent. of the 
cultivated arca and rose to 41 per cent. at Mr. Martin’s 
eettlement of 1860. In 1890 there was a falling off in the 
area under this crop, which only extended t2 4:3 por cent. 
of the cultivation. In 1901 thero has been a still further 
decrease, the proportion falling to only 8 per cent, Cotton 
requires the best land and plenty of manure, and in this 
district it is more profitable to cultivate such land with other 
crops. Indigo ie rarely grown in the district. Several years 
ago, when the price of indigo was high, many factories were 
made in different parts of the district, and in many villages 
yate for washing indigo were attached to the wells, But the 
price fell and many of the speculators suffered severely. At 
Mr. Thornton’s settlement indigo was hardly grown at all 
in the district, and again in 1860 it was practically unknown. 
At Mr. Miller’s settlement indigo covered one per cent. of the 
total cultivated area, but its best days were then already over. 
Xt was chiefly grown in the parganas of Kairéoa, Khatauli 
and Baghra and also to a small extont in Jauli-Jénaath, Jhin- 
jhana and Bidauli, while elsewhore its cultivation was quite 
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insignificant. In 1901 indigo has decreased by over 2,000 acres, 
and its total extinction seems only a matter of time. Tho fall- 
ing off noticed by Mr. Miller was possibly due, in part, to 
the settlement: one factory at least was reopened when the 
operations wero completed, but the principal cause of its decline 
is the fall in prices, added to its general unpopularity with cul- 
tivatora. 

Rice is a valuable and more extensive crop, and in the tracts Rice, 
where a full supply of canal water can be obtained is largely 
grown. It is almost always followed by another crop, usually 
gram. Since the opening of the Ganges canal the cultivation 
of the finer kind of rice known as niwnji has increased consi- 
derably. Formorly, it could only be grown in favourable spots 
in the kh&dir and near the tanka, but it now alternates with 
cane, cotton, maize, wheat and gram in tho very best land around 
the village. At Mr. Thornton’s scttlement in 1840 rice only 
covered 3°75 per cent. of the total cultivated area ; in 1860 it 
had risen to 4:3 per cent. of the cultivation ; and in 1871 thero 
was o further rise to over 7 per cent. At the settlomont of 1890 
rice occupied 6:5 per cent. of the cultivation, but its distribution 
was very uneven. In Gordhanpur rice formed nearly half of 
the whole outturn, and, as compared with tho rest of the dis- 
trict, is was very much greater in the parganas of Théua Bha- 
wan, Por Chhapar, Bhuma Sambalhera, Kandhla, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Charthawal and J&nsath. Since the settlement rice 
cultivation has increased by nearly 2,000 acres. It hes greatly 
fallen off in Gordhanpur, but in the other parganas above 
mentioned the proportion remains the same, or has slightly in- 
creased. Of the remaining crops, barley and gram mixod with 
peas alone deserve mention. The latter are now much more 
popular than formerly, and their substitution for some of the 
autumn crops was the only marked change in the agriculture of 
the district at the last settlement. They then covered nearly 
twelve per cent. of the total area, as against 3-1 per cent. in 1860. 
Daring the last ten years this change has been still more notice- 
able, the area ander this crop having increased by nearly 30,000 
acres, Barley at the time of settlement covercd five per cent. of 
the cultivation, but since that time hag decreased considerably. 
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It is not s valuable crop and is gencrally a sign of poor land and 
inferior cultivation, so thatits disappearance shows improvement. 
Tt should be borne in mind, however, that, though barley is 
grown in inferior soil, it does not cover all of the poor ground, 
and that wheat is often sown in very bad land, but at the same 
time its presence is an unquestionable sign of csrefal culti- 
‘vation. 

Mr. Gracey, when Collector of the district, made a mir ute 
investigation into the respective cost and profit of each crop in 
1899. His figures show that the most valuable of all is sugar- 
cane, which yields an average profit of Rs. 46-8-0 per acre 
tiroughout the district, At the same time it requires far greater 
sapital than any other crop ; for not only is the rent higher, but 
tho initial outlay in the shape of sowing and irrigation charges 
is very much greater. Sugarcane requires more labour than 
avy ot'ier crop except cotton and maize, the cost being extimated 
at Re. 4-3-0 per acre. Tho introduction of iron mills has, how- 
ever, reduced the cost of preparation very greatly, and at 
the same time the outturn per acre amounts to 27 maunds, 
which is much higher than any other crop. Noxt to sugar- 
cane comes cotton, which does not require s0 much irrigation nor 
dces it have to pay so high a rent, while at the same time the 
sowing charges are very small indeed. The average profit per 
acre on an estimated average outturn of 15 mannds amounts to 
Rs. 39-9-0. Wheat, the great staple of the district, is computed 
to yiold 22 maunds per acre, giving a profit of Its. 87, Tho 
average rent for wheat land is Re. 12, the same as in the case of 
cotton, butthe crop costs much less to produce. Among the other 
crops the most important is gram, which yields Rs. 24-14-0 
profit per acre, requiring no irrigation and being capable of 
growing well on inferior land. Barley yields an average profit 
of Ra. 21-12-0, but this can only be obtained with irrigation. 
Rice yields Rs. 15-11-0; the rent is comparatively high and 
abundant irrigation is needed, in fact, as mach as is required for 
sugarcane, 

Of the kharff crops, cotton, maize, judr and rice are all sown 
in the months of Asfrh, except in the Kairéna tahefl, where 
ectton is sown in Jeth. They are reaped in the months of 
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Bhédon, Kuér and Kartik, the Kairfna and Budhéna tahefla 
being earlier than the ret of the district. Sugarcane is chiefly 
sown in the month of Ph&gun and also in Chait, while in the 
Kairéna tabafl it ie frequently delayed till Baixkh. That sown 
in Ph4gun is cut in the month of Kértik, but in Kairéna it ia 
out in the mont’ of Mégh. Gram is everywhere sown in Kuér, 
and is reaped in Chait in all tahs{ls except Kairéna, where the 
harvest is in Baivékh. : 

The district is xceptionslly well provided with means ofirri- trrigas 
gation, The most important of these are the canals, there being 
no les than four main canals in the district. Foremost among 
these is the main Ganges canal, which was opened in 1854 and Ganges 
was available for irrigation purposes from the following year. 
This canal onters the district close to the edge of the high bank 
of the Ganges in the Pur Chhapar pargana, and loaves it within 
some six miles to the west of the Kéli Nadi in Khatauli. During 
its coursethrongh the southern portion of the district it orosres 
the basin within which the beadwaters of the Eastern Kili 
eollect, The character of the country is here very difforent from 
that through which the canal runs from its headworks to Asaf- 
nagar in the Saéranpur district. Here there are nono of the 
torrents and valleys which give rise to the great enginecring 
works in the northern district, and no grcat natural obstacles had 
to be overcome, as there is an almost equable slope throrghont. 
The first design for the portion of the work lying within this 
district embraced a canal with a slope of bed amounting to 18 
inches to tho mile, tho superfluous declivity boing disposed of 
by means of four descents of eight fect each in masonry falls at 
Budhpur, Belra, Janli and Chitaura. On a close oxamjnation of 
the Manglaur pargana of Sah4ranpur and the parganas of this 
district it was found that there were occasional beds of sand and 
eand in tho shape of hillocks exposed on the surface, but that 
below the surface of even the best soil sand was found at a small 
depth. This discovery necessitated a reconstruction of the ori- 
ginal dosign and s lowering of tho slope to 15 inches a mile. 
‘To carry off the exccss of slope the falls were increased to ten 
and were designed to overcome a total declivity of 74 fect be- 
tween Asafongar and Sumers, while the works at these places 
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wore enlarged and strengthened. The remodelling of the canal 
in its present form was not completed till 1893. 

Entering the district at its 82ud mile, the canal flows almost 
duc south a3 far as Belra, ranning parallel to the elgo of the 
Gauges kh&dir and traversing the sandy tract of Pur Chhapar 
and Bhukarheri. The slope between Roorkee and Belra is eati- 
mated at 46 feet or 2°83 fect to the mile, and on the portion of 
this section tat lics within tis district there are bridges at 
Thamet, Tuglagpar, Nirgajni and Belra, and s fall at Nirgajui. 
For the purposes of navigation tis fa) is negotiated by a 
branch channel on t'rc left side of the canal wit a lock and 
8 total length of 7,500 fect. Just beyond Beira the canal bends 
slightly towards the sout'-west, approaching the more contral 
portion of the high Jand, forming te watershed between the 
we:torn K4li nadi and the headwaters of the eastern Kéli. 
The distance between the two rivers is about eight miles, and 
the canal passes almost down the centre. To tue west of the 
canal sandy hillocks appear at intervals and occasionally spread 
ovor the plain: The oxcavations, bots for te channel of the 
canal and the foundations of the works along it, were sandy 
thronghout; Clay for making bricks was scarce, and much de+ 
Jay would have ensued were it not t at tic ruins of Chitaurs and 
other old desorted towns supplied a large quantity. For twenty 
milos sout' of Belra the slope is 32 fect or 1-6 foot to the mile, 

At the 46th mile, two miles south of Bolra, the canal is 
crossed by a bridge at Bhops. At Jauli, two miles further on, 
there is an anotaor bridge and a fall. Two miles south, again at 
the 50th mile, the Antipshabr branch leaves tc canal on the left 
bank. From this point te canal flows in a south-westerly direc+ 
tion for tho rest of its cource turough this district. On the 3464 
mile tere is a bridge at Nagla Mubarak on te roed from Mu- 
zaffarnagar to Jausdth, ond a mile and-a-half below this there 
are falis and a lock at Chitaura. The next bridge is at Rasulput 
faréi, at the 58th mile, and threo miles further on the canal is 
crossed by an iron girder bridge over which runs the North= 
‘Wostern Railway. A short distance below this is the Khatauli 
bridge, and from here # cut connected with the west Kali 
river has beon made to form an escape for superfluous waten 
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This out is sixty fect in width at its head and is divided 
into ten openings of six fcet cach. The canal is here sbout 
three and-s-balf miles from the river, and the difference of 
level betwoon tho bed of the canal and that of the river is 
29:21 fect. The only remeining bridge in the district is 
that at Satheri, ovor which passes the road from Khatauli to 
Budbéna. 

The Anfipshahr branch canal wa: formerly known as the Antine 

Fateigarh branc!, as it was intended to carry it on as far as the cana 
latter place, brt the name was changed when it was found that 
thero was not a sufficiont eupply of water for irrigation purpores 
much below Anfipshahr. In this district tho branch rnus at 
such a low lovel that it is of little use for irrigation and ouly 
gives wator to a fow villages in the extreme soutl-castern corner: 
Tt travorees te nort-oart of Jénsat pargana and the south- 
wo tof Bhuma Sambalhera. One mile below its head-works 
there is a bridge at Kheri-Firozabad. Two miles further sout' 
is a socond bridge at Kamhera. At tho fift milo there iss 
bridge at Dhaneri, and at a mile and-a-half below this is another 
bridge at Salirpur. Near Churiala, on tho 10th mile, there ia a 
bridge on tho road from Muzaffarnagar to Miranpur, and close 
to the bridge there are falls. Two miles below this is the 
Bhuma bridge, the last in this district. 

Besides the Andpshabr branch, the Gangos canal gives off mstnte 
a number of smallor distributaries which provide irrigation to “"™* 
this district. Tho right main distributary leaves the canal at 
the 2lat milo, a short distance below Roorkee, and flows through 
the parganas of Pur Cahapar, Muzaffarnagar and Khatauli. 
Since the construction of the Dooband canal the upper portion 
of this distributary has been abandoned, but lower down it is 
still fed from the main canal by the Tansipur, right Muham- 
madpur and other distributarios further south. Tho left main 
distributary leaves the canal on the 22nd milo, and flows close t> 
the bigh bank of the Ganges through Pur Chhapar and Bhukar- 
heri and on into Sambalhera, eventually joining the Anfipshahr 
branch. At Muhammadpur,close to the Muzaffarnagar boundary; 
the right Muhammadpur distributary leaves the canal, flowing 
through the north-west of Par Chhaper to join the right main 
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dietributery at Bhaisaini. A short distance below its outlet 
the Baschre réjbaha leaves tie cenal and flows for a long dis- 
tance almost parallel to the main channel past the village of 
Basebra to join the right main distributary near Mansurpur. 
Farther south, at Jauli, the Jauli distributary takes off, leading 
throug’ te nort’i-west of Jauli-Jéneat' to Jahéngirpur, where 
it joins the right main distributary. Besides these, thero are 
sovoral smaller distributing channels of lesser importance. The 
Antpshabr branch gives off distributarics of Salérpur and 
Cuuriala on the right and left banks, respectively. 

In addition to the works alrcady mentioned, tere are mills 
at Nirgajni and Chitaura on t'1e Ganges canal. These are leased 
out by auction to contractors who stipulate to pay rents, at certain 
rates dependent on tie water-supply availablo, Tue rate: charg- 
ed by the contractors to the public vary from tree annaa six 
pies to four annas per mound. In both these mills there sre 
six pairs of stones worked with country wheels. There are 
inspection bungalows on the main canal at Toghlaqpur, Belra, 
Jauli and Chitanra, on the Anfpshehr branch at Selérpur and 
Bhuma, and on the distributarics at Bartain Pur Chhapar, Rob 4na 
in Muzaffarnagar, Morna in Bhukarhori, Kasimpur in Bhuma 
Sambalbera and at Bhainsi and Mohiuddinpur in Khatauli. The 
canal is still used to a great oxtent for te purposes of navigation, 
the principal commercial dep&t in this district being at Khatauli. 

The constrvetion of the Ganges canal resulted in the ample 
provision of water to a tract in which, owing to the prevalence 
of eand, irrigation was in former times practically unknown. 
Towards the south-east of the district in Bhuma, to the south of 
Jéneath, and in e greater portion of Khatauli, well irrigation 
‘was common, but the main portion of the area now watered 
by the canal had few wells and no tanks or other reservoirs for 
water. The whole area was then dependent upon the rainfall, 
and only here and there and within the low lands of the rivers 
could any reliance be placed upon the outturn from cultivation. 
Now, with the exception ofa few villages in each pargana, the 
whole of the eastern portion of the district through which the 
canal runs is amply supplied with water. In addition to the 
practical prevention of the occurrence of famines in seasons of 
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drongit, te canal has had a marked influence in promoting the 
cultivation of tree, All slong te canal there aro flourishing 
plantations of shis':am, tin, babé] and other troes, and the ex- 
ample go successfully shown has been followed to some extent 
by the proprictary bodies throug‘iout the tract. The canal has 
also had a marked influeace for good on t'1c character of the 
population. Theindustrions classes have been cnabled to improve 
taeir style of cultivation and to extend the arcas of the best 
crops, whilo the idler and less respectable have discovered that 
cultivation can be made to pay more certainly and more profit- 
ably tuan less reputable pursuits, The extension of high culti- 
vation, the increasing cortainty of a fair return in agriculture, 
and tho reclamation of many idle classes are among the benefits 
due to the canal, and to tis should probably be added some 
improvement in the general style of living, in the credit for 
which the canal is entitled to share with other agencies, 

On the other side, however, there aro many positive draw- 
backs, of which tho most important is the damage done to health 
and to the soil by the over-saturation of the conntry, and the 
rise of the water level caused by obstructed drainage. While it 
‘was not possible to turn aside a great work like the Ganges canal 
on account of the depression in which the eastern K4li nadi has 
its source, it is to be regretted that the oxistence of this line of 
drainage was not carlier and more practically acknowledged. 
Besides this, distributary after distributary was run out without 
regard to the drainage of the country, and at first there was no 
practical admission of the necessity of allowing waterway under 
the irrigation channels. The remedy, too, was rendered more 
difficult by a similar omission on the part of the railway engi- 
neere. All this resulted in a good deal of damage which com- 
pelled the authorities to take measures to improve the situation. 
Ia the eastern parganas the old Jénsath réjbaha was abandoned, 
drainage channels were dug in J&nsath and Khatauli, and the 
bed of the eastern Kéli was straightoned and deepened. Not- 
‘withstanding these measures, the eastern parganas still suffer in 
seasons of heavy rainfall, and at Jansath it has been found 
necessary to stop irrigation altogether. The damage done in this 
part of the district is, however, most noticeable in Pur Chhapsn 
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and Muzaffarnagar. The former is a candy tract which origin- 
ally required no ontlet for its drainage, the rainfall in ordinary 
seasons being absorbed by the soil. The introduction of the 
canal caused a rise in the water level, owing partly to the high 
level at which the right main distributary and its branches 
were constructed, and partly to the obstruction to drainage 
caused by numerous high-banked irrigation channels. Before 
the introduction of tho canal the water level varied from 100 to 
60 feat below the surface: when Mr. Cadell insposted the 
pargans it had rison to a heiglt varying from 50 to 20 
feot, and it is now much higher. Tho sandy ridges on either 
side of the pargana concentrated the flood water on & line about 
two miles wide along the northern border of pargana Musaffar- 
nagar, where the right main distributary divides it into two 
parts. In the west the pressure ia relieved to some oxtent by 
the Basla Chhapar drainage cut, although this does not ap- 
pear to be sufficient to prevent all posribility of floods. To the 
east of the distributary there is no outlet, so that the whole of 
the sandy tract up to the ridge is saturated. There are con- 
sidorable tracts of marshy land here, and the numerous drainage 
cute afford only partial rolief. At the time of tho last settle~ 
ment some of the estates that were once the best in Muszaffar- 
nagar had suffered severely of late years, but since that dato 
remedial measures have been undertakon. 

In tho northern division of the Ganges canal, which extends 
from the Sal4ranpur boundary to the Bhopa bridge, no less than 
147 miles of draine have been constructed. Of these, over 19 
miles lie in the Solfni khédir and are porcolation drains, 
which were gradually advanced as the swamps silted up, and 
were constructed between 1870 and 1890. Roference has alzeady 
been made to tuis percolation, which resulted in the water- 
logging of much good land that formerly in dry seasona pro- 
duced good crops of cane, cotton, wheat and rice. The drainsge 
aystem undertaken in the khfdir resulted in considerable benefit, 
although much of it was of a temporary nature ; the recent 
improvement noticeable in the north of the tract being rather 
due to natural causes than to artificial drainage. Of the 
other drains the most important have been constracted during 
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the last fow years. The work was begun in 1875, when the 
tireo Muzaffarnagar drains with a total longth of over fifteen 
miles, were completed. In 1878 two more important drains, 
known as the Narah and Dhandhers cuts, with a total length of 
over soven miles, were constructed, but from that date up to 
1893 there were very few similar works undertaken, the only 
noticcable exceptions being t':e Badhiwali and Rahi drains com- 
pleted in 1884. From 1893 onwards the work has been very 
rapidly carried forward. T.e chief drainage channels completed 
since 1893 comprise tie Harsauli drain of over 17 miles in 
length completed in 1898; the Pur cut, 14 miles, finished 
in 1896; the Pinna drain, 15 miles in length, completed in 
1900 ; the Razaquilai pur cut, the Basohra drain diversion, the 
Moghakhori, Téjpur, and Khadda drains, all of which were 
completed between 1896 end 1901. 

In tho Meerut division of the Ganges canal, from Bhopa 
south wards, the Canal Department has been no less active. Here 
the work of drainage was instituted earlier, and in 1876 a 
number of works were commenved and wore completed during 
the following ten years. Tuey comprise seven drains with a 
total length of 117 miles, tue chief being the Kadirabad, 
Karauli, Jéna-th and Sheikhpura drainage works. In the fol- 
lowing year t1¢ Bhainsi drain was taken in hand, and in 1878 
tae work of deepening tic channel of the K&li was begun, 
and several other small cuts wore constructed. In 1879 the 
Khatauli and Ladpur drainage works wore begun and completed 
in the same year. From 1880 to 1886 a number of drains were 
constructed, while several of the formor channels wore enlarged 
orextended. Vory many smaller works of the same nature were 
undertaken between the ycars 1892 and 1900. In all, over 
280 miles of drainage cuts and channels have been constructed 
since 1876 in that portion of the Meocrut division which lies 
within this district. Such a work could not fail to have a bene- 
ficial offect, although the danger of saturation cannot be said to 
have been entirely removed. Along the Audpshahr canal there 
‘was leas nesessity for such works, and the total length of drainage 
chanhels does not amount to five miles. At the same time, 
in justice to the Canal Department,-it must be remembered that 
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the evil of watorlogging only became markod after the con- 
straction of t'o canal on account of the very benefits which the 
canal itself had conferred upon the land. In the old days, land 
was in lew roquest and wide margins wore left round ponds and 
depressions, so that flooding only occurred in seasons of exoewive 
rainfall. With the introduction of the canal cultivation sproad, 
small ponds were ploughed up, and the area of cultivated Jand 
80 situated a3 to be liable to injury from heavy but not 
exceptional rain fall was largely increased. 

The Dooband branch of the Ganges canal is a comparatively 
recent addition to the district aud has proved an unequivocal 
boon. It was constructed about the time of the famine of 1877, 
and completed in 1880 ; it has succeeded in bringing the greater 
part of the Dub between the Hindan and the Western Kali 
within reach of amplo water for irrigation purposes. It loaves 
the main Gauges canal at the 28th mile from what was for- 
merly the outlet of the right main dintributary. After flowing 
through the Deoband pargana of the Sehéranpur district, it 
eutors Muzaffarnagar near Kotesra in the extreme north of par- 
gana Charthiwal. It flows in a somewhat irrogular courso past 
the town of Charthéwal and thence trough tue Baghra and 
Shikérpur parganas, terminating in a ravine of the Hindan 
river, not far from the town of Budliéina. Tho canal gives off 
two distributerics, both on its left bank. The first, complete] 
in 1882, is known as tue Lohéri rijbaha and Jcaves the canal at 
its 80th mile, half-way between ChartlAwal and Ghisukhera ; 
it thenco flows past te village of Lohéri and on through 
Baghra and Shikérpur, eventually falling into the Kali nadi. 
Tue second is the Chart:dwal réjbaia, completed in 1881, which 
takes off in tho Stst mile clore to tho town of Charthéwal, and 
irrigates the central portion of the Dudb between the main canal 
and the Lohéri distributary. Tho channels of this canal are 
aligned, as far as possible, along the watersheds, relying for their 
flow rathor on tue natural slope of tho country than from their 
own excessive elevation. Consequently, the ficlds are watered 
by lift to a larger oxtent than el-ewhere, but there are not many 
estates betwcen the Hindan and the K4li that do not derive 
benefif from the canal. In this portion of the district the canal 
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has interfered very slightly with the natural drainage lines, and 
in consequence but few subsequent drainage operations have had 
to be undertaken. In the days when water was ecarce it was a 
eommon practice to build villages in the depression between 
two watersheds, co that the tanks might be more easily filled. 
Now that the water levet has risen, water is only too plentiful, 
and'some of the villages are surrounded by it on all cides during 
rains. Measures have been taken for the reliof of the worst of 
these by the excavation of drainage cuts. The only tract that 
has really suffered is the land immediately to the north-west of 
Charthéwal, where the canal caused a considerable accumutation 
of flood water. In 1900 « drain was made from Ghisukhera 
to the Hindan in order to relieve the lands in the neighbourhood 
of that river that were in danger of being saturated ; but the 
central portion of the tract has never suffered in any way. In 
the neighbourhood of the rivers, however, tho people frequently 
complain of the increased violence of floods since the canal was 
made; and these are doubtless connected in some way with the 
rising of the water level, while the khédir of the Hindan has 
deteriorated to a large extent owing to percolation and the use of 
the river as a canal escape. There arc inspection bungalows on 
the main canal at Charth4wal, Baghra and Sh&hpur, and on the 
Leh4ri distributary at Purbalian. 

The eastern Jumna canal is the oldest canal in the district. Eastern 
In its present form it was opened in 1830, but the cansl aa is 
really dates from far carlier times. Ib was originally construct- 
ed by the Emperor Muhammad Shéh, and repaired from 
time to time by the Rohillas. Traces of its old alignment 
ere still to be seen in the northern part of its course: this had 
to be abandoned owing to its unscientific construction, The 
works on the canal were designed by Colonel Robert Smith, and 
were completed in five years from the commencement. The 
eanal enters this district at the village of Aurangabad in “the 
north of pargana Théna Bhawan, and flows southwards through 
Shémli and Kéndhls into the Meerut district. 

It enters the district in the 56th mile, and just within the 
boundary of Muzaffarnagar is crossed by s bridge on the road 
between Jadélabad and Shémli. Below this bridge the cans! 
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belongs to the lower division, At the 57th mile there is a 
bridge and e fall near the village of Banehra. Two miles further 
south, at Yarpur, there is another bridge and « fall, from which 
point the canal rans to Mastgarh bridge in the 62nd mile. 
Two miles lower there is a bridge at Madalpur, and another at 
Bhainewal in the 65th mile, where there is a fall and a regulator. 
From Bhainswal southwards the canal runs to Kheri, where 
there is a bridge and a fall at the 71st mile, the intervening 
bridges being at Banat Badheo, Mundet and Jhinjhana. There 
are no other falls on the canal in this district, while the bridges 
are at Lelon, Khandrauli, Pinjokhra, Fatehpur, Kandhla, Bhars 
and Néla. The only mill on the canal is that at Yarpur, where 
there are six pairs of stones. 

The canal has a number of distributaries in this district. 
One of the most important is the Kalérpur dietributary, which 
leaves the canal in the Sahéranpur district at the 44th mile, 
Itis especially valuable as watering the land between the Hindan 
and the Kirsani rivers, This distributary was opened in 1840° 
It flows along tho borders of the Charthéwal, Baghra and 
Shikérpur parganas, falling into the Hindan river near Budh&na. 
Tt has a branch known as the Loi distributary, whioh takes off at 
Lalukhera, a village on the road from Shémli to Muzaffarnagar, 
and terminates at Loi on the eastern border of Kéndhla, a small 
escape running into the Kirsani river. All the other distribu- 
taries of the canal lie west of the Kirsani. The more important 
comprise the Jalélabad and Papri distributaries, which leave 
the canal at Madhopur in Sab4ranpur at the 52nd mile, on the 
left and right banks respectively. The former joins the Yarpur 
distributary, which takes off at Banehra and flows south as far 
asShémli. The latter unites with the Bunta distributary, which 
again joins the Kair4na distributary, which 1s the main supply 
channel west of the canal. All the distributaries on the west of 
the canal join the Kairéna, the chief being the Bhainewal, 
Badheo, Kesarwa, Khandrauli and Kéndhla réjbahas. On the 
esat, besides the Yarpur, there are the Banat, Malipur, Banebra 
and Ailam distributeries, the moat important being the Malipur 
which leaves the canel just above the Kheri fall. About 1868 
he Yarpur distributary was carried into the Dugb of the Hinday, 
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und Kirsani by an aqueduct over the Kairi, but this was des- 
troyed by a flood in 1882, on account of which the Loi distribu- 
ary was united to the Kalérpur. In add ition to the above, a 
small channel has been taken into a few villages in Bidauli, 
chiefly for the benefit of the Bauriys settlement in that par- 
gana. There are inspection bungalows on the main canal at 
Yarpur in Théna Bhawan, at Bhainswal and Khori in Shémli, 
and at Kéndhia; on the Kalérpur distributary at Lalukheri 
and Loi; and on the Bidauli distributary at Singra in Jhin- 
jhana. 

The bends of the old course of the canal at different points Draius. 
which were left untouched by the remodelling operations caused 
the formation of numerous swamps, which are especially notice- 
able in the neighbourhood of Bhainswal, Shémli and Kéndhla 
and in the whole tract of country lying along the right bank. 
Besides this, the numerous réjbahas cause a great obstraction of 
the drainage. This mischief done had become serions a3 long 
ago as Mr. Martin’s settlemont, when drainage cuts were com- 
menced. Of late years, especially since the unhealthiness of the 
town of Shaémli sttracted attention, more vigorous measures have 
been undertaken. The damage done was great and extensive. 
Reh made ite appearance at an early date in the land through 
which the canal passes and was mado the subject of a special 
inquiry. The villages affected, though close to the canal and 
easily irrigable, altogether failed to keep up their position ascom- 
pared with estates possessing similar advantages elsewhere. In 
many cases 16 was necessary to reduce the assessment, while in 
othors only a very small increase could be taken. The drainage 
was first begun in 1875, and up to 1891 no less than five and a 
halflakhs of rapees were expended in thia way. In the north of 
the district there are the Khénpur, Harhar and Banehra drains 
in the neighbourhood of Th&na Bhawan ; further south the chief 
drains are the Bhainswal, Saléwar and Shémli cuts, while east 
of Kéndhla the large Fatehpur drain carries off the superfluous 
water into the Kirsani ; of these, the Bhainswal cut lies on the 
right of the canal, its purpose being to carry off s portion of the 
@yainage which comes down the old channel into the Katha, 
the Seléwar cut on the east does the same duty, and leads into 
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the Kirsani; the Sh4mli cut relieves the town of that name, 
which formerly suffered severely in wet years; and the Fateh- 
pur drain starts from the large jh{l of Fatehpur Aldi in Kéndh- 
la, shout a mile from the right bank, and passing under the 
canal by a syphon leads into the Kirsani. In all, nearly 110 
miles of drains have been constructed with a view to relieving 
the pressure caused by the obstructed drainage. With regard 
to these drains generally, it should be mentioned that, while in 
wet seasons they are absolutely necessary, in other years they 
may possibly be too efficient in their action. Occasional com~- 
plaints have been made that the village tanks have been emptied 
in this manner, and in a series of dry seasons the people might 
be seriously inconvenienced, although the flow might be easily 
controlled by the occasional construction of sluices. 

Beaides the canals, wells are still a most important means of 
supplying water for irrigation in this district. Thronghout the 
uplands, where water is found at s great depth, masonry 
wells are scarce and earthen unprotected wells can only be dug 
st agreat expense and do not last long. The average cost of con- 
structing masonry wells throughout the district ranges from Rea, 
450 for s well worked by two bullocks to Rs. 750 in the case of 
a larger well with four pairs of bullocks. Where, however, the 
bed of olay lies wousnally low, these rates are considerably 
exceeded. Unprotected wells are chiefly found in the Budhéna 
tabsfl, where canal water is not obtainable, but they are also to 
be found in most part of the district, where similar circumstances 
prevail, In Budhdne the great depth of the water level and the 
consistency of the soil admit of the construction of such wells 
with unusual security and permanence. Wells of great depth 
may oocasionally be seen here with no artificial support of any 
kind on the inside, but frequently that part of the well which 
lies below the water level is strengthened by a cylinder made 
either of woven bamboce or roughly-hewn planks. Above the 
water the well is entirely earthen. The cost of such wells varies 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 45, and they sometimes last for as long as 
thirty yeers. Daring the rains their mouths are protected by 
raising a little mound of earth around them, thus preventing 
surface water from draining into them. 
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Thronghout the whole of the tract lying between the Jamas 
and the Katha and in villages east of the latter the usual 
bucket or charae is not employed, the wells being often worked 
by Porsian wheels. Such wells are very inexpensive both in 
construction and in working, as they are not deep nor do they 
require so firm foundation. They can be worked also by the 
weakest and cheapest cattle and require no skilled labour, since 
a small boy can manage the whole irrigation himself. Such 
irrigation, however, appears to be inferior, and, except in the 
immediate neigh bourhood of Kairfna, land irrigated from Persian 
wheels never fetches high rents in this district. Sometimes the 
same system is applied to the Katha, an adaptation of the Persian 
wheels known as a naini being used to raiso water from the river, 
The dhenkli or lever is seldom to be seen, but may be occasion= 
ally found on the banks of rivers or ponds where the water 
level is unusually high. 

The other means of irrigation, such as tanks and the various Other 
streams and rivers, are only used to 8 very emall extent in this *™"* 
district, In the Budhéns tahsfl they are practically non-exist- 
ent. There are no tanks in any of the parganas of this tahsfl, 
and almost the same may be said of Kairéna, Bidauli, Pur 
Chhapar, Gordhanpur, Bhukarheri and Sambalhera. The 
greatest number of tanks is to be found in the parganas of Thana 
Bhawan, Shémli, Baghra and Jauli-Janeéth. In Théna Bhawan 
181 tanks are returned as available for irrigation, but the average 
area watered from them during the past five years is less than 
600 acres. In fact, less than one per cent. of the whole irrigated 
areais watered fromtanks. Evenless isirrigated from the rivers, 
They are nowhere used to a great extent, and in no pargara 
the area thus irrigated amounts to 800 acres. Such irrigation is 
chiefly confined to the western half of the district, the Kirsani 
and Ketha being chiefly used for the purpose, 

At the time of Mr. Miller’s settlement in 1891 the totabirri- tigated 
gated area of the district amounted to 381,364 acres, or over 55 S* 
per cent. of the cultivation. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Miller classed as irrigated the entire area which waa 
capable of irrigation and not only that which was actually 
watered. It is almost impossible to obtain a correct estimate of 
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the wet area from the figures of any single year, as 8 great vari- 
ation ensues from the ordinary rotation of crops, the difference 
in the irrigated srea in two successive years being thus fre- 
quently a mere matter of chance. The average irrigated area 
for the five years ending July 1901 is 288,707 acres, or roughly 
43 per cent. of the total cultivation. Of this, 195,090 aores, or 67 
per cent., wore watered from the canals, 88,534 acres, or about 
80 per cent., from wells, and the remainder from tanks and 
other sources. At the time of Mr. Miller’s settlement the well- 
irrigated area amounted to over 34 per cent. of the whole. The 
decrease in the thirty years proceding the settlement had been 
very much more marked. This is only to be expected, for 
it everywhere happens, that with the introduction of canals wells 
either fall in on account of the rise in the watcr level or clse 
are abandoned. Tho bet cultivators readily admit that well 
irrigation in the long run is preferable, and also that irrigation by 
lift is better than irrigation by flow, but their practice is not in 
ecoordance with their theory ; for 6 full supply of flush irriga- 
tion is in roality the most valuable quality a field can possers, 
end commands a high rent even where thero is danger of satu- 
ration. Well irrigation requires some capital ; it also involves 
severe and continuous labour, wheroas canal irrigation is cheaper 
and the water runs of itwolf into the fiolds. Besides, canal irri- 
gation has the great advantage that it sets free a number of 
people whose labour can be devoted to other agricultural opera- 
tions; consequently, high oultivation can be extended over 8 
much wider area than otherwise be possible. Above all this, 
however, lies the predominant fact that the canals have brought 
about a very large increare in the land-rovenue, and further have 
rendered the district practically secure from all natural calamities, 

Before the opening of the canals Muzaffarnagar must have 
suffered much from the famines which have periodically visited 
the Dugb. With regard to the great famines that occurred 
prior to the commencement of the eighteenth century, we 
have no information whatever that especially concerns the 
tract now known ss the district of Muzaffernagar. We 
only know that the whole Dusb suffered severely in the 
Sumine of 1291, during the reign of Jalil-ud-din Firdz, and 
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consequently we may assume that in this district there was no 
exception to the general distress. Another great famine occurred 
during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughleg, when the whole 
country was Jaid waste. Later, a terrible period of dearth 
followed the invasion of Timur, who at any rate marched 
through the eastern portion of the district, leying waste the 
whole country with fire and sword. Other famines occurred in 
the Upper Dusb in 1424, 1471, 1631 and 1661, but these are only 
S mentioned generally by the historians, and no reference is made 
to Muszaffarnegar, chiefly owing to the absence of any large or 
“~~ important towns. 
2 The great Chalisa famine of 1784 was more severe in the —— of 
) Lower Dagb than in the northern districts, North of Meerut 
S the distross does not seem to have been so great, but we have 
no general information with regard to this district. In 1808, 
the first year of British occupation, there was a considerable 
ecarcity here, as the spring crops were injured by hail-storma, 
while the rains were scanty in the beginning and failed about 
the middle of August. Severo drought was also folt in 1824, 
but this also fell more heavily on Agra and Rohilkhand than on 
the Upper Duéb. This district seems to derive considerable 
benefit from its position, although in a less degreo than Baliéran- 
pur, where the hill-storms frequently bring rain, the effects of 
whioh are never felt at Meerut. 
The year of famine best remembered, of which we have Fenlneet 
authentic records, is 1837. The rains entiroly failed, and great 
distreas was everywhere prevalent. Though a fall of rain in the 
beginning of February 1838 lessened the famine area in this 
district, it suffered greatly in common with the remainder of the 
‘Dusb, and its influence was shown in the large proportion of 
Jand chown as “recently abandoned” in the returns of the settle- 
ment of 1840. The remissions of revenue on aceount of this 
famine for the year 1837 amounted to Rs. 39,286. From that 
date the district enjoyed comparative immunity from scarcity 
till 1860, when the Anfipshahr branch of the Ganges canal was 
undertaken as @ famine relief work. Owing, however, to the 
presence of the canals the pressure of the scarcity was nevar 
during Janusry 1861 it was 
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only found necessary to expend Re. 283 in outdoor relief to 3,182 
persons, while in Meerut as many as 25,864 persons came for 
relief, and in Sahéranpur the numbers were over 17,000. For 
the next six months, however, it was found necessary to relieve an 
average of 710 persons daily on an average daily cost of Rs. 174. 
The favourable nature of the season, during and after July, 
enabled the cultivators to plough their land, and Rs, 25,000 were 
given in advances for the purpose of purchasing stock and 
seed. The outstanding balances of revenue rose to Rs. 1,84,095, 
of which sum the collection of Rs. 1,038,116 was postponed 
indefinitely, and Re. 31,031 for 9 certain period, third of this 
being ultimately remitted. 

We next come to the famine of 1868. In this district there 
was soarcely any rain from the end of July 1868 to February 
1869. The rain crops failed in the unirrigated portion of the 
upland, and the sowings for the cold-weather crops were generally 
confined to the irrigable area. On such lands, however, the 
yield from the rabi harvests was good. Moreover, at the close 
of 1868 there were large stores of grain, hoarded in the grain-pits 
of the district, and these changed hands several times during 
the last three months of the year without ever being open- 
ed. The existence of these supplies kept down prices, and 
distress was mitigated by the high wages and ample work pro= 
curable on the Sindh, Panjéb and Dehli Railway, then under 
construction. In August 1868 cartmen could earn eight to 
twelve annas s day, and there was abundant demand for every 
class of labour. The prices ruling at the close of the year rose 
to nine seers per rupee for wheat, eleven seers for barley and ten 
seers for béjra: considerable distress was thus occasioned, so that 
it was eventually found necessary to provide both gratuitous relief 
and famine works. Between the 4th of January and 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitous 
relief at a cost of Ra. 2,659, The most important of the famine 
works wore the Shémli and Muzaffarnagar road, and road from 
Deoband in the Saharanpur district through the north-eastern 
parganas to Bijoor, Durjng the last throe months of 1868 immi- 
grants arrived from Bikenir and the western states of Rajpotana, 
bat refused to work : the able-bodied passed on to the eastand the 
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destitute and sick were relieved in the poor-houscs. Altogethor, 
between December 1868 snd October 1869, an average of 195 
persons were employed daily on relief works in this district at 
a cost of Rs. 6,683. Trade was vigorous during the famine, and 
the district exported not only its own stores, but was the channel 
of an important transit trade in grain. In September 1868 there 
were large imports of corn from Meerut, and straw for cattle 
came in Decembor from Sahéranpur. In January 1869 great 
quantities of maize camo by the Ganges canal into Khatauli, 
Again in March 600 maunds of grain came in by rail from 
the Panjab, but the subsequent strain on the local supplies for 
the Pagjtb, Sahéranpur and Rohilkhand was very groat. In 
March the northern parganas exported whoat to Sahfranpur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consign- 
ments wore sent to Umballa. During the first week in April 
tho Uinballa markets recoived 2,000 maunds of grain from this 
district, and in tho following weok Rx. 6,000 worth. In July 
1869 oxports went on to Agra, Bhawani, Bijnor, and by tho 
canal to Cawnpore. The drain towards Umballa, also, continued 
and did not cease until after the rains of 1869, On the 3rd of 
Scptember 2,550 maunds of grain wero despatched, and the high 
ratos in August, which equalled the rates provailing during the 
mout critical period, must be due to the same cauxe. The coarser 
grains soon became as dear ay the finer, for though some relief 
was given by tho kharff of 1868, in February 1869 jnér and 
bAjra wero offerod at higher prices than wheat, and the scarcity of 
theso grains was still more conspicuous in tho succecding months 
until the demand for wheat in August 1869 brought tho prices 
once more nearly level, wheat being quoted at 104 soers per rupee 
and juér at 92 seers. 
Since 1868 the district has been practically frce from famines. 
In 1877, 1896 and 1900 considerable distress was caused in 
many parts of these provinces and elsewhere by drought and the 
consequent scarcity ; but in the Muzaffarnagar district, while the 
pinch of high prices was felt, it was never found necessary to 
open relief works, The prosperity of the district caused the im- 
migration of a number of persons from lesa fortunately situated 
tracts, and these immigrants were almost the only people in real 
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distress. They, as well as a certain number of the poorest classes, 
were fed by private charity ; but there was always an ample de- 
mand for labour, and every one could on each occasion have found 
work had they been inclined to undertake it, The immunity 
onjoyed by the district is very cloely connected with the von- 
struction of the various canals, the benefita derivod from artificial 
means of irrigation having been conclusively proved by the test 
of actual experience. 

While, however, artificial assistance enabled the cultivators 
to grow their crops in years of drought and thus to weather the 
storm, the recorded prices show that in such years the poorer 
classes must have undergone considerable privation. In Mr. 
Millor’s sottlement report a number of diagrams are shown 
illustrating the prices of the different staples in the district from 
1841 to 1890. rom this it appears that there was a very con- 
siderable drop in the prices of almost all commodities aftor 
the disappearance of the results of the famine of 1868. Low 
prices ruled throughout the district till 1877, when everything 
rose sharply. The prive of wheat rose to above 15 scors in 
1870, falling in the following year to 26 seers. In 1877 it 
rogo again to nearly 17 weers, but two years later tho prico 
gradually deolinod, reaching its lowest point of nearly 26 seera 
in 1884. From that year there was a gradual and almost con- 
atant rise till 1892, when the average price for wheat through- 
out the district was 14} scers. The prices fell again con~ 
siderably in 1894, but rose in the following year, reaching 
their highest point in 1897, when the avorage annual price of 
wheat was less than ton seors. The year 1897 exhibits a scalo of , 
prices far higher than that recorded in any previous year. 
Barley rose to elevon seers, béjra to 9} seers and juér to 10$ 
seers. The price of barley was altogether exceptional, the 
highest rate recorded at any previous time being 18} scers in 
1891, while even in the famine year of 1861 it was no higher 
than 20 seers, 

At the time of Mr. Cadeli’s settlement there was very 
great variety of opinion with regard to the rise of prices, and the 
officers then engaged in the investigation could not satisfy 
themselycs as to the conclusion to be drawn from the available 
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gures. The Collector thought that a rise of 25 per cent. might 
assumed ; but his assistants were confident tnat there had been 
osuch rise, and that during the term of the expiring settle- 
aent prices had on the whole either remained stationary or 
.ad fallen. The Commissioner agreed with the Collestor; the 
Soard of Revenue with the assistants. Mr. Cadell believod 
hat there had been somo rise, and subsequently, in comparing 
he period from 1820 to 1840 with that of 1850 to 1870, he 
laced the rise of different staples at from 7 to 34 per cent. 
t is always difficult to form an accurate comparison, for prices 
aay bo given for different seasons of the year or the methods 
dopted by the merchants for striking an average may vary, or 
gain differont qualities of the same staple may be taken. Nor do 
he woights remain constant, as in some cases the standard seer is 
sed, while the present local scer diffors considerably from tho 
1d measures. Mr. Miller considered that a fair cstimate might 
e taken by oxamining the prices for fifty ycars. Ho thus 
ame to the conclusion that the prices of food-grains wero on the 
vhole about 80 per cent. higher than in the period proceding 
dr. Martin’s sottlement, but that during the period of this 
ettlement the rise had been comparatively slight, and that this 
ise was confined to the rabi staple. Subsequent experience 
eoms to show that Mr. Miller took a somewhat too optimistic 
riew of the case, for since 1890 prices have risen throughout the 
listrict to a most alarming extent, so that it seems that the 
tpward tendency of prices shown in Mr. Miller’s diagrams at 
he ond of the period was not a mere temporary variation, but 
he beginning of a general and stoady riee in the price of all 
taples. Allowance must, of course, be made for years of scarcity, 
out this does not account for the fact that during the past ten 
vears, with the single exception of 1894, prices have ruled very 
nuch higher than in any preceding period. 

A very noticeable point in the history of prices in this dis- 
ict is that nowadays there are none of the exccssive variations 
ihat formerly occurred from time to time. Prior to the mutiny. 
ind the famine of 1861 the average was very low, but the 
adden drops and rises were extraordinary and must at times 
rave preesed very hardly on the poor population. In 1851, for 
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instance, wheat rose at a bound from 49 seers to 25 seors. Throe 
years later it fell to 47 seors and then rose to 15 seors in 
1861, 80 that the famine of the latter year must have beon vory 
sevore indeed, although the highost prices would not be consi- 
dered oxcessive to-day. The general rise of prices, however, 
is not peculiar to this district, and rather doserves treatment ina 
work on the genoral fiscal history of the Indian Empire than in an 
account of asingle district. Whatever the canses may have been, 
it ia at Joast certain that they did not originate in Muzaffarnagar, 
and we can only point tothe fact of tho rise, noting that a similar 
state of things has occurred in all the districts of thin division. 

Formerly, the greet grain mart of the district was Jalélabad, 
which continued to hold this position for some time aftor the 
construction of the railway, although on account of its distance 
from tho rail and tho great lines of communication it was bound 
soon 10 give way to rome more favourably situated place. At 
the presont time Muzaffarnagar is the most important place in 
the district. Originolly, it was no bettor than a largo village, but 
the location of the district headquarters hore aud subsequently 
the construction of the railway have rained it to the rank of a 
small town. It ix now on important centre of the wheat trade, 
and during the exporting sensons its baz4rs present 8 spectacle 
of unvsual activity. Notwithstanding attompts to improve thom, 
the streets stil] have a look of poverty and nogloct, and contrast 
unfavourably, o3 far as appearance goa, with the bazdra of the 
old-established marts like Shémli aud Miranpur. The railway 
has altogethor rovolutionizod the trade lines of the district. 
Kairfna, Shémli and Budhéno have givon place to Muzaffar- 
nagar ond Khatauli. Kairdna is still the largest town and has 
some trade with the Panjéb, although it suffers from its distance 
from the railway on either side, Bndh&na has a tahsfl and 50 
retains come of its old importance as a stronghold of the Begam 
Somru. J&nsath is an old town but of no importance as a mart. 
Théna Bhawan, Jalélabad and Jhinjhana and Kandhla show 
many vestiges of former prosperity, but have a depressed, and 
in many parts a deserted, look now. 

Almost the whole of the export trade of the district is car~ 
tied on by moans of the railway, and consequently the places 
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which possess railway stations are all of more or less importance 
ag centres of the grain trade. Perhaps the most marked influ- 
ence of the railway is visible in the town of Khatauli, a place 
that is yearly of growing importance, and that not only on 
account of its situation, but also by reason of the wealth and 
enterprise of its loading rosidonts. In addition to tho grain- 
exporting centres, & cortain emount of trade is carried on in grain 
and other commodities at all the chief towns and many of the 
larger villagos, Regular market are held in these places once 
or twice a week, the amount of trado varying with the locality. 
Nono of them are, however, of more than local importance with 
the exception of Basi, a small place in eastern Shikérpur. Hore 
a considerable cattle market is held, the trade being mainly in 
the hands of tho Musalmfns of the neighbourhood. Large 
numbers of cattle arc bought and sold at tuis market, and eus- 
tomers resort hero from all the neighbouring districts. In a 
small village near Tiéna Bhawan there is a leather market, 
which is largely revorted to. 

The manufactures of the district are of very little import- manufac 
ance, In reveral places, notably Gangeru, blankots aro mado '"* 
and the.o find purchasers not only in this district, but elsewhere, 

At Kairfna there is some emall business in printing cotton 
cloth, but the manufactures of the place have no widesprosd 
reputation, and the goods are chicfly disposed of in this district. 
Miranpur bears a certain reputation for its pottery, a coaro blue 
faionce, that is of an inferior make to that of Bulandshahr and 
Bahadurgarh in Meerut. At Miranpur, too, papier miché is also 
manufactured in small quantities, and specimens are occasionally 
procured for the annual exhibition at Muzaffarnagar, but tuere 
is no demand for this at ordinary times. 
Generally speaking, tho trades of tho district are only such Grain. 
7 . export. 
as are required to supply the wants of an agricultural popula- 
tion, and its oommerco does not extend beyond speculation in, 
and traueport of, agricultural produce. Most noticeable is the 
export of wheat, which has obtained a good name and commands 
& high price in the European market. Large quantities of 
sugar, usually unrefined, are sleo exported mainly by railway, 
but a considerable amount is still carried on camels that come 
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down in large numbers from the Panjéb for the purpose. Some 
attempts were made between 1868 and 1871 to gauge the amount 
of produce locally consumed and the amount of produce exported. 
From the figures then ascertained it appeared that wheat and 
barley, rice and the milleta formed the staples of the export, and 
that the district on an avorage could sparo about 80,000 tons of 
food-grains for export. At the time of the ast settlement Mr. 
Miller made similsr inquirie., but confined his attention to wheat 
nd sugar. The figures wore found to vary greatly according to 
the seagon. In the five years from 1881 to 1685 an average 
amountof 7,87,557 maunds of wheat was exported from the Muzaf. 
farnagar and Khatauli stations annually, and 6,73,325 maunds 
of sugar were despatched from the samo place. In tho succecd- 
ing five years, howover, the amount decreased very greatly ; the 
figures for Khatanli were not available, but the avorage export 
from Muzaffarnagar was 4,37,167 maunds in the case of wheat, 
although it is possible that an increased amount was sent from 
Khatauli. Sugar, on the other hand, showed a decided in- 
crease, amounting to nearly a lakh of mounds. It thus ap- 
peared that the average value of the export of wheat and sugar 
from Muzaffarnagar was considerably more than twice the 
amount of the expiring demand of the Jand-revonue, and not 
very much less then twice the total amount of the new asscas- 
ment. At thesame time it must be rememborod that Muzaffar- 
nagar is a favourite exporting station, and produce comes to it 
from both the Meerut and Sahéranpur districts, The trade, how- 
ever, is very rapidly on the increase. Between 1897 and 1901 
the average export of wheat from Muzaffarnagar was 7,00,780 
maunds, the figures of the last two years being almoat double 
those of the first half of the period. From Khatanli the amount 
of wheat exported averaged 53,310 maunds. The other railway 
stations of the district, Rohfna and Mansurpur, are only used 
for export purposes to a very small extent, and in this connection 
may be generally disregarded. 

The weights and measures commonly in use in the district 
call for little remark. Generally speaking, they are the same 
as those employed throughout the Duéb, the only difference 
ocourring in the case of the seer. Reference has already been 
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made to the difficulty of estimating the present, compared with 
the past, prices on acconnt of the difference in weighte, and in 
illustration of this we may quote the words of Mr. Thornton 
written in 1841, who says that the seers used by him “ weigh 
90 cross-milled Farrukhabad rupees, the maximum weight of 
which is declared by Regulation III of 1806 to be 178 grains 
troy and the minimum weight is 171-198 grains troy.” Tho seer 
in common use in Shémli and Muzaffarnagar is 88 Government 
rupees in weight or 92 old Farrukhabad rupees, whereas the 
standard seer weighs 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each. Thus we 
sce that neither the scor used by Mr. Thornton nor that usod by 
Mr, Martin for Muzaffarnagar and Mr. Colvin in Shaémli agreo 
evon approximatoly with the standard seor. The old heavy 
seer of Mr. Thornton seems to have disappeared from the district, 
while the common local seer still weighs 88 tolas of 180 grains 
each. 

With the riso in prices the wages of artisans in this district Wego 
have also risen, but not in a proportionate degree. At least, 
there appears to have been a very great general rise between the 
mutiny and 1875, but since that date the wages seem to be fairly 
stationary. Thus, for instance, the wages of potters rose from 
Re. 2-14-0 in 1859 to Rs, 4-14-0 in 1867, the rise being steadily 
maintained throughout the intervening period. At the present 
date, however, potters receive wages varying from Rs. 7-8-0 to 
Ra, 9-8-0 8 month, which is practically the same as tho wages 
earned by them in 1875. The same rise appears to have hap- 
pened in other trades. General labourers in 1858 received 
Res. 3.8 month; this rose gradually to Rs. 4-12-0 in 1867 and 
to Rs. 5 in 1875, which is exactly the same rate as that which 
prevails to-day. Tailors, who in 1859 were paid Rs. 4-12-0 a 
month, had risen to Rs, 6-4-0 in 1867, and now receive about 
Bs. 10, which also egrees with the figures of 1875. Tho rates 
given in the old settlement report for the period 1858 to 1867, 
however, are those which prevailed in the rural portion of the 
district, and therefore should not be strictly compared with the 
rates at the various tabsfl headquarters, but still it is evident 
that the wages have risen very greatly, for in 1858 farm 
labourers received only Re. 1-14-0 a month, whereas in 1901 
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the general rate varied from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7. At present bleck- 
smiths and carpenters receive a wage varying from Rs. 10 to 
Re. 12.8 month ; thatchers from Rs, 5 to Rs. 6; and bricklayers 
from Rs, 11 to Ra. 15. 

A note written in 1825 with reference to this district states 
that it was then the regular practice for all landholders to collect 
dues from the people residing on their estates. These dues 
amounted to one rupeo in tho cate of each loom and each Iabour- 
er’s honse ; Ry. 2 on each dycr’s, cotton printor’s and shepherd’s 
house and on each oil-mill; Ra. 8 on cach goldsmith’s house, 
and thirty-two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. A due was 
also taken from grain-parchers and on tho occasion of marriages. 
It ia soid that this practico was still prevalent in 1875, but the 
custom has since disappeared on many ostates. Those dues are 
of courre not recognised by law, and consequently the practice has 
largely dropped out owing to re-istance on the part of the people. 

The goucral rates of interest prevailing in this district are 
practically the same as thote which we find in the other districta 
of the divinion, and call for little comment. In the old settle- 
ment report attention was drawn to the excessive rates of interest 
charged by tho smal) moncy-lendors in case of loans for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is never fuir, however, to form a general idea 
of the current rates of interest from the rates charged in the 
case of tho-o petty loans, for the amounts aro never vory large, 
while tho risk inourred is always great, and what security there 
is depends wholly on tho nature of the season. At the same 
time, the rates are of course high when judged by s European 
standard, and the cultivators themselves frequently complain of 
the excessive exactions of the money-lenders, forgetting that 
without their aid they would be reduced to great straite, There 
is a proverb in this district to tho effect that cultivation is gener- 
ally synonymous with indebtedness, the origin of this being 
that almost every cultivator, except he be a Jét, has to borrow 
money to stock his farm. In such cases cent. per cent. is not 
unknown, 72 per cent. is by no means rare, and 50 per cent. 
is common enough. It must be remembered, however, that such 
Joana seldom run for long periods, and ordinarily the rate of 
interest ia caleulated monthly. Still the lowest rate in such 
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Toans is 15 per cent., and it appears that moncy 18 never lent on 
less than 24 per cent., except on the best security. ‘The money= 
lenders in this district are chiefly Bohras, who are very notorious 
usurers; they have a goneral habit of adding on 25 per cent 
at the commencement of each transaction. For cxample, if a ° 
man borrows Rs. 20 from a Bohra, he is obliged to allow the 
money-lender to put down Rs. 25 against him in tho bond. 

The main line of communication in the district is the North- Ballway 
Western State Railway from Dehli to Sah4ranpur, which traverses 
the central portion from south to north, passing a short distance 
to the cast of the towns of Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar. This 
railway was opened in 1869 undor tho namo of the Sindh, Dehli 
and Panjab Railway. It enters tho district at the village of 
Titaura in the south of pargana Khatauli, and after traversing 
the two parganas of Khatanli and Muzaffarnagar enters the 
Deoband pargana of Sah4ranpur at the village of Robina. Thore 
are four stations in this district, at Khatouli, Mansurpur, 
Muzaffarnagar and Rohdéna, Mansurpur and Rohéna being com- 
paratively recent additions. The Mansurpur railway station lies 
about two miles to the west of the village of that name, while 
the etation at Rohfna is actully situated in the village of Baheri 
in pargana Charthdwal, about two miles to the south-west of 
Rohéna. The lino crosses tho western K4li nadi by a bridge 
at Rémpur, four miles north of the district headquarters. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Lucknow to 
Ssahéranpur can hardly be said to affect this district, although is 
runs for two or threo miles across the extreme north-eastern 
corner of the Gordhanpur pargana. Thero is no stetion within 
this district, tho nearost boing Balawali in Bijnor, close to the 
bridge over the Ganges. There is a station at Raisi, a few miles 
from Gordhanpur, in pargana Jawalapur of the Sah4ranpur dis- 
trict, but such a remote tract as Gordhanpur has no trade, and the 
railway is consequently of little importance. 

The long projected light railway from Shabdara to Sabéran- 
pur will shortly become a fait accompli. The line will follow 
roughly the course taken by the road running past Kéndhla to 
Shémli and on to Thana Bhawan and Jalélabad. It is certain 
to have a great effect on the development of the western portion 
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of the district, while it will also revive the decaying marts of 
Shémli and Jalélabsd. The contract for the construction of the 
railway has bean given to Sir T: A. Martin & Co., Engineers, 
and the line will be of a 2 feet 6 inches gauge 

‘Thometalled roads of the districtare divided into two classes, 
provincial and local, the formor being under the charge of tho 
Publio Works Departmont, and the latter being managed by the 
District Board. Thore are only two provincial roads in the 
district, and of these tho chicf is tho fret class motalled road 
from Dehli and Mcerut to Roorkecand Landaur. It hasa total 
Jength of 84 miles 7 furlongs in this district, and is maintained 
at an annual cost of Rs. 16,860. It entors the district from 
Meerut, running to the wost of and parallel to the railway. It 
passes throngh tho town of Khatauli and then continues north- 
‘wards through Bhainsi and Begharazpur to Muzaffarnagar. North 
of headquarters it takes a bend to the right, crossing the railway 
st the 87th milo-stone from Mcerut, and then passing through 
Sisauna, Chhapar, Barla and Pur, it enters tho Manglaur pargana. 
of tho Sah4ranpur district, a short distance north of the town of 
Pur. Although its importance has greatly diminished since the 
opening of the railway, the road still snpports a considerable 
traffic. The remaining provincial road is the small feeder road 
leading from the Mcerut road to the railway station at Khatauli. 
Tt has a total length of 23 furlongs. 

Tho local motalled roads are again divided into two classes, 
the one comprising those that are bridged and drained through- 
out, and the remainder being partially bridged and drained. 
Under the first head there aro only two roads, that from Shimli 
to Kairéna, and the road from Muzaffarnagar to the railway 
station. The second class is represented by the roads from 
Muzaffarnagar to Sh4mli and a portion of the road from Musaffer- 
nagar to Bijnor. Of these, the roads from Mumffarnagar to 
Shamli and from Sb&mli to Kairfna are practically one. The 
length of the first pottion is 24 miles and of the second seven 
miles; the whole is maintained st an annual cost of Rs. 28,100. 
Starting from Muraffarnagar the rosd crosses the KAli nadi by a 
masonry bridge of three arches, each having aspan of 64 feet. A 
short distance further on a spill channel of the same river is 
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srogssed by aniron girder bridge. In the 11th mile of its course an 
iron girder bridge of five spans of 84 feet each carries the road, 
vorosa the Hindan ; this bridge was completed in 1894 at a cost 
of Rs, 82,906. The Kirsani river is crossed at Banét in the 
iwenty-first mile by a girder buckle-plate bridge, about three 
wiles from Shémli. The continuation of this road from Shémli 
‘0 Kairdna is of more recent orign. There are no large bridges 
on this line, and the road calls for no further comment. From 
she Kairfna to Mavi ferry on tho Jumna the road is of the second 
alass and is unmetallod. 

The road from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor is now metalled for the 
frst eleven miles of its length, as far as the village of Bhopa on 
she Ganges canal. From Bhopa it continues due enst as a second. 
slass road for a distance of 13 miles, passing the village of 
Uahabas at the 18th inile of its course. It crosses the Ganges by 
a ferry at Matwali ghat, which is managed from tho Bijnor dis- 
trict, This ferry lies in tho villago of Akikheri and also goes by 
the name of Ranli ghat; it consists of a bridge-of-boats for the 
greater part of the year, but during tho rains boats have to be 
asod. There is an eucamping-ground on this road at Tlahabas, 

The unmetalled roads of the district are divided into threo Unmetal- 
classes, officially known a3 second class roads, partially bridged owe 
and drained ; fifth class roads, cloared, partially bridged and ‘ls 
drained ; and sixth class roads, which are cleared only, Among 
the second clasx roads one of the most important is thet from 
Khatauli to Jénsath ; it is proposed to raise this to tho first class, 
and one mile out of a total length of eight milos has already been 
metalled. This road continues in the opporite direstion from 
Khetauli westwards to Budhéna and thence to Kaéndhla, a total 
distance of 29 miles. It crosses the western K4li nadi by a 
ferry at Anchauli; there is another forry ovor the Hindan clow 
to Budhdns, and a third at R&jpur over the Kirsani between 
Budhana and Kéndhla, This road is of the second class through~ 
out, The longest second clags road in the district is that from 
Muzaffarnagar to Dharampur ght on the Ganges, a total distance 
of 81 miles. It crosses the railway in its second mile and has 
a fino avenue of trees for four miles. The fifth mile runs through 
sandhills and is heayy. The road crosses the Ganges canal at 
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Nagla Mubarak and thence passes through Kawal and Jénsath. 
From Jénsath it runs to Miranpur after crossing the Anipshahr 
canal near Sambalhera. At Miranpur the road branches, one 
tine bending north-cast t) Dharampur and the other continuing 
straight on t+ Mawana in Mcerut. At Dharampur the road is 
joined by that from Meerut to Bijnor. The Ganges is crossed 
by a bridge-of-boata, which is replaced by a ferry during the 
raing and is managed from the Bijnor side; the ferry is known 
variously as Dharampur or Jalélpur, the latter being a village 
in the Bijnor district. 

Another second class road runs from Muzaffarnagar to Bu- 
dhéna, leaving the metalled road to Sh4mli at the sccond mile 
and joining the road from Khatauli to Budhana clone to tho ferry 
over the Hindan ; this road traverses the parganas of Baghra and 
Bhikérpur and passes through tho small town of Shéhpur in the 
letter pargane. The road from Muzaffarnagar to Sahgranpur 
leaves the Roorkee road a short distance north of the town and 
runs parallel to the railway. It has a fine avonuo of trees along 
ite entire length, and at tho fifth mile crosses the K4li nadi near 
the village of Rampur. A short feeder road runs from this road 
to the Rohéna railway station. 

The remaining second class ronds of the district comprise the 
following :—The road from Sahéranpur and Rémpur to Shéimli, 
which runs through tho towns of Jalélabad and Théna Bhawan 
to Banét, where it joins the motalled road from Muzaffarnagar ; 
it has a total longth of fourteen miles two furlongs in this district. 
From Pur on the metalled road to Roorkee a second class road 
rans across the khadir of Gordhanpur crossing the Ganges canal 
by the bridge at Dhamat. From Gordhanpur another similar 
road rona south-west to Alampur, from which pvint it becomes a 
mero cart-track continuing to Tughlaqpur on the Ganges canal. 
From Hashtmoli, however, a village close to Alampur, a second 
class road runs to Sikri and Bhukarheri. Tho only other second 
class rond is that from Bidauli to the police station at Chauséna, 
with @ length of seven miles six furlongs. 

Of the fifth class roads the most important is thet from 
Meerut to Shimli and Karnél in tho Panjab. It has a total 
length of 38 miles in this district and is maintained at a eost of 
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Res. 10 per mile. It crosses the road from Budhéna to Kfndhla 
about two miles west of Budh4na, and, then passing through 
Shémli, Jhinjhana and Bidauli, crosses the Jumna by a bridges 
of-boata near, the village of Andhera, the ferry being managed 
by the Panjab authoritics, The only bridge on this road is that 
over the Kirsani. The road from Sahfranpur to Shémli con- 
tinues south as a fifth class road to K4ndhla and Béghpat 
in Meerut. Similar roads run from Mussffarnager to Théna 
Bhawan and to Jauli on the Ganges canal; the former passes 
throngh Charth4wal and then crossing the Hindan by a forry 
at the village of Arnsich joins the Sahéranpur-Shamli road, s 
short distance north of Théna Bhawan ; the latter crosses the 
Ganges by a bridgo at Jauli, and then continues in the same 
direction towards the Ganges. Othor roads of the same class 
are the Dooband and Bijnor road which crosses the Trunk Road 
at Barla, and then passing throngh Basohra and Bhukarheri 
joins the road from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor at Illahabas; the 
road from Khatauli to Mirzapur; from Kéndhla to Kairfna; 
from Pur to Sikri and Bhukarheri; and the circular road that 
surrounds the civil station of Muzaffarnagar. The last mention~ 
ed road runs from Sujra on the Meerut road round the station 
to join the Roorkeo road a mile north of Muzaffornagar. Part 
of this road is of the second class, and five furlongs of its length 
ere metalled, 

The sixth class roads are throe in number. One leads from sixth 
Kairéna to Jhinjhana and on to Théna Bhawen. A second 1%, 
rons from Gordhanpur to Manglaur and Roorkeo, and a third 
connects Tughlaqpur with Barla. Besidos these, communication 
is afforded botweon almost every village by the small village 
roads which are maintained by the zamindérs. The nature of 
these varies greatly : in some canes they are no better than rough 
cart-tracks, but the roads dopend entircly on tho soil. In many 
places the canals and thoir distri butarios form s serious hindrance 
to cross-country communication. This is especially the case in’ 
the northern part of the Jumna canal tract; even the dhék jungle 
and water-courses of Bidanli are less formidable than the nu- 
merous pbstacles to traffic cansod by the old and new branches 
of the. canal and its many drainege cuts and réjbahas. Tho 
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inferiority and backwardness of this part of the district may in 
measure be attributed to its inaccessibility. In striking contrast 
to this is the country lying near Budhdna, where neither cansl 
irrigation nor heavy assessment havo tempted the people to en-~ 
¢roach on the roads, which are wide'and excellent. 

Roference has already been made to the most important 
ferries in this district in connection with the roads on which 
they lie. With a few exceptions they aro all managed by the 
district boards of the adjoining districts: Bijnor in tho case of 
the ferries on the Ganges, and Karnal in the case of the Jumna 
forries, The exceptions are confined to those ferries within 
the district over the Hindan, K&li nadi and Kirsani rivers. 
The Hindan forries are those at Arnaich and Budiiéna. There 
is only one ferry on tho K4li nadi at Anchanli on tho road from 
Khatauli to Budhina, The ferries over the Kirsani are Réjpur 
gh&t on the road from Budhéna to Kéndhla, Théna Bhawan 
ghét on the road from that town to Muzaffarnagar, and Jalélabad 
ghét on thesmall road from Jalalabad to Lohfri. All of these are 
public ferrics and are leased annually by auction. In addition 
to these, there is a small forry over the Soléni noar Sikri, where 
8 boat is provided by the district board and a boatman main- 
tained at the rate of Rs. 3a month. The private ferries are of 
little importance. There are two over the Kéli nadi at Mau- 
Jaheri in the Muzaffarnagar pargans and at Morkahuka in pargana 
Shikérpur on small road leading from Shéhpur to Khatauli, 
The only remaining ferry is that ovor the Hindan at the village 
of Bhikérpur. 

The public ferries which are managed from outside the dis- 
trict comprise threo over the Ganges and two on the Jumna. 
The boat-bridges at Matwali or Rauli ghaét and at Dharampur 
have already been mentioned. The third ferry over the Ganges 
is that known as Balawala ght in the extreme north-cast of 
Gordhanpur pargana, close to the railway bridge of the Oudh and 

*Rohilkhand Railway. The two ferries over the Jumne are tem- 
porary boat-bridges at Mavi near Kairéna on the road to Panipat 
and at Andhera near Bidauli on the road from Shamli to Karnél. 

The Public Works Department inspection bungalows in this 
district comprise those at Muzaffarnagar, Khatauli and Pur on the 
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main road from Meerut to Roorkee. They are all provincial 
bungalows, as aro also the encamping-grounds at each of the-o 
places. The only other inspection bungalow is at Bandt on the 
road from Muzaffarnagar to Sh4mli. Othor encamping-grounds 
are at Jaula in pargans Budhéna, Shamli and Bidauli on tho 
road from Meerut to Karnél; at Kéndhla on tho road from 
Shb4mli to Dehli ; at Tlahabas on tho route from Muzaffurnagar to 
Bijnor; and at Basohra on tho road from Dosband to Ilahabas 
and Bijnor. 

In this connection mention should also be made of tho Waters 
rivers and canals as means of communication. The Gangos ""™ 
canal is navigable throughout its length in this district, A 
number of boats ply on the canal betwoen Hardw&rand Meerut, 
carrying grain and other cargoes. The chiof’ trade contro in 
this district on the canal is Khatauli, but no figares aro avail- 
ablo to show the actual amount of traffic that pases through this 
district, the returns only showing the total tonnage carried on 
the whole canal. On the eastern Jumua canal thero is no re- 
gular navigation, but one or two canal boats ply locally for 
short distances, carrying wood and othor materials, Navigation 
on the Ganges has been to a largo extent stoppod by tho con- 
struction of the Nerora dam in Bulandshahr. A few country 
boats ply on tho rivor betwoon Andpshahr and Hardwér, but the 
traffic is of little importance. Tho same applies to the Jumna, 
where through communication has been interrupted by the con- 
struction of the Agra canal headworks below Dehli. What 
traffic there is, is confined to the rafting of timber and tho 
navigation of a few boats of small burthon from the Din. 


CHAPTER IT, 
Tau Proriz. 


Tae first census of the district was taken in 1847, The Census of 
returns chowed s total population of 537,594 souls, falling at cia 
the rate of 333 to the square mile. Tho district thon con- 
tained 934 inhabited villages, of which 803 contained less 
than 1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 
6,000. The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 were, 
in order of size, Kairéna, Théna Bhawan, both of which con- 
tained over 11,000 persons, Shémli, Jalalabad, Muzaffarnagar 
and Kéndhle, cach containing over 7,000, and Jhinjhana, 
Budh&na, J&nsath and Charthéwal, The urban population 
numbered 74,897 souls, or about fourtecn per cont. of the total 
number of inhabitants. Even amongst these there must have 
boon a large proportion dependent more or less on the land for 
their subsistence. In fact, the towns in this district partake 
fer more of the nature of Jarge villages than of towns proper, 
and the entire district is essentially agricultural in charac- 
ter, 

The census of 1852, better known as the census of 1863 from Commas of 
the year of report, shows a total population numbering 672,861 a 
souls, or 409 to the square mile, The number of inhabited 
villages had fallen to 887, and of these 717 had a population of 
Joss than 1,000, and 159 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, 

The towns with more than 5,000 residents were the same as in 

1847 with the addition of Miranpur. The changes in the 

boundaries of the district oocurring between these two enumer- 

ations hed resulted in an increase of ten villages with 7,828 

inhabitants; but even if this be deducted from the total 

population the increase is striking,'and must, in a great 
iw 
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measure, be attributed to defective enumeration in the first 
instance. 

The census of 1865 was more accurate and therefore more 
valuable for the purposes of comparison. It gives a total popa- 
lation of all sexes, ages and creeds of 682,212 souls, with a 
density of 414 to the equare mile. The district then contained 
1,041 villages, of which 871 had Jess than 1,000 inhabitants, 161 
between 1,000 and 5,000, while the towns baving more than 
5,000 inhabitants were the samo as in 1853, with the oxception 
of Budhiéna. The increase sinco the last enumeration is not very 
great aa thirteen years had clapsed, but at the same time it must 
be remembered that in the interval tho mutiny had occurred, 
resulling in a great disturbance of the population, and this was 
followed by the vory severe famino of 1860 which drove, 
at least for a time, a large number of villagers from the 
district. 


Census of The next census occurred only seven years later, in 1872. 


1878, 


Census of 


1882, 


The returns showed @ total population of 690,082 souls, giving 
419 inhabitants to the square mile. The district was thea 
divided into 883 inhabited villages, with an average of 782 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages 
shows that 708 had a population of less than 1,000 persons, 162 
betweon 1,000 and 5,000, while tho towns with a population 
exceeding 5,000 souls were tho same as in the previous enumer- 
ation, with the addition of Khatauli and Gangeru. Thore had 
been no changes in the area of the district during the period 
that had elapsed since 1865, and the most noteworthy feature of 
this consus was the apparently great diminution in tho agrieul- 
tural population, which had fallen by more than 50,000 persons. 
This appears to be chiefly due to an error in classification, for 
day-labourers and the mass of the agricultural population were 
included in the non-agricultural classes, chiefly because their 
caste-name denoted a trade. 

Atthe census of 1881 the total population of the district waa 
azoortained to be 758,444 persons, falling at the rate of 457-0 to 
the square mile, the most notable increase heretofore recorded. 
Throughout the northern half of the Meerut division the popu- 
lation was found to baye grown very rapidly, the incypase in 
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Muzaffarnagar being as much as 68,337. The district at that 
time contained 912 inhabited villages, of which 609 had s 
population of less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 187 between 1,000 
and 5,000. The towns with a population of 5,000 and over were 
sixteen in number ; Budh&na was again restored to the list, the 
other additions being Pur and Sisauli. The great increare in tho 
population of the district was a natural accompaniment of a suc- 
cession of prosperous years during which the period of scarcity 
that characterised the later half of the decade had failed to 
produce sny banefal effect on this district, but rather tho 
reverse, 

In 1891 we find astill further increase, but not at the same rate. Conaus of 
‘The total population of the district was returned at 772,874 per- 18% 
sons, or 14,430 moro than in 1881. The district then contained 
900 inhabited villages, of which 689 contained a population of 
Jess than 1,000 persons, and 196 between 1,000 and 6,000. The 
number and names of the towns remain the same as in the pre- 
ceding enumeration. Nothing of any importance ocourred during 
this period in the history of the district, and the development of 
population may on the whole be taken as normal, although possibly 
it was chocked to some extent by the spread of fever consequent on 
saturation in certain tracts. Theincreasoin the urban, as compared 
with the rural, population had nob been very great during the 
past fifty years, the former amounting to 163 per cent, and 
the latter to 83°7 per cent. of the tots] population, the propor- 
tion, as before, being smaller than in any other district of the 
division. 

At the last census of 1901 the district had an ascertained popu- Census of 
lation of 877,188 persons residing in 928 inhabited sites. Of the 1901, 
latter 483 had a population of under 500, and 234 under 500 and 
1,000 ; tho number of villages between 1,000 and 6,000 was 
246, while those with a population of over 5,000 remained the 
same as in 1891, Tho increase in the population since the lesb 
Census was enormous, amounting to no leas than 104,318 persons, 
although this was far emallor than the results obtained in the 
three gouthern districts of the division. The population of every 
tahefl and of almost every pargana has increased by large 
amounts. The district had passed through a period of unexampled 
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prosperity and the people were quite unaffected by the drought of 
1897. What real distress there may have been wes confined to 
the poorest labourers, and the prevailing high prices added wealth 
to the community as a whole. During the wet year of 1894 
and the spring of 1895 the people were enabled to save their 
water-rates and to hold up their stores of grain all through 1896 
in the hope of obtaining even higher prices. Thegreatest increase 
was found among the rurel population, the percentage to the total 
in this case rising to 84-7. 

The mean density of the population, as determined by tho 
figures of 1901, is 531-8 to the square mile, showing an increase of 
65:2 persons to every aquare mile of the district since 1891. If 
we refer back to the figures of 1847 and assume that enumeration 
to be accurate, we find that during the past fifty-four years the 
population has increasod at an average rate of 3-6 persons to the 
square mile in each year. This is exactly the same as that 
obtained in 1881, and spproximetoly the same as in 1872 and 
1865. On tho other hand, tho returns of 1852 show an average 
annual increase during tho preceding five years of no loss than 
14:4 porsons to each square mile of the district, a figure a0 great 
thatit almost necessitates the rejection of theaccuracy of the census 
of 1847. Ifweacceptthe figures of 1852, wo find the average annual 
increment to be only 2°5 persons to the square milo; this is lower 
than any other figure to be obtained by the same method of calcula- 
tion from the returns of other enumerations, but on tho other hand 
it must be remembered that the census of 1852 was followed by a 
very disastrous period in the history of the district. Asa matter of 
fact, the unprecedented increase in the population betwoon 1891 
and 1901 completely upsets all calculations of this nature, but at 
the same time it cannot be disregarded ; for there scams no 
reason, in the absence of undesirable calamities, why the population 
should not go on increasing at the same rate so long as the land can 
yield enough for their support. Whether finality in this respect 
is within measurable distance of realization remains to be seen : 
the subdivision of shares and holdings has already become so 
minute that it seems as if the only possibility for the support 
of a still larger population Jies in the application of improved 
methods of agriculture, 
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Farther, the population has not been swelled by immigration Immigrae 
to any proclaimed extent. For every 10,000 of the people, 8,600 Son 
were born in the district, while 1,198 were natives of contiguous 
districts. This leaves 202 persons in every 10,000, who were 
born in other parta of the provinces or elsewhere. This figure is 
fairly high, but at the same time much lower than in any other 
district of the Meerut division. Tho percentage of immigrants 
was in all 147, and of these over two-thirds wero females, whose 
advent is simply due to the natural marriage customs of the 
country. Moreover, against this immigration we have to set the 
number of emigrants, the percontage of the latter to the popula. 
tion born in the district being as much as 9:5, 80 that the actual 
inorcase accruing from external addition to the population is 
but very small. 

Of the total population, males numbered 469,248 as against Sex, 
407,945 females, The disproportion between the sexes thus 
amount to 3-1 per cent., representing a very considerable decrease 
during the past thirty years, for in 1872 it was as much as 63 
per cent., and at that time there were only 837 fomales to every 
1,000 males in the district, At the present time, of all the 
districts in the division, excluding Dehra Dn, where special 
ciroumstances prevail, Muzaffarnagar has a greater disproportion 
in this respect than tho others, Sah4ranpur slone excepted. The 
proportion of femalos becomes greater as we go southwards, the 
difference being much less marked in Meerut than in Muzaffar~ 
nagar and again in Bulandshahr as compared with Meerut. In 
this connection it is significant that the infanticide rules have 
not yet been withdrawn from all the villages of this district pro~ 
claimed in 1873, whereas in Bulandshahr the whole district 
has been exempt for many years. The only point of importance 
in this matter, so far as this district is concerned, is that there 
has been a great improvement during the past fifty years. We 
cannot, however, accept the returns of 1852, which showed 
only 261,027 females out of a total population of 672,861 
persons. 

‘The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the Infrmle 
first time in 1872. In that year there were 3,043 persons afflicted, 
of whom 2,588 were blind, 143 deaf and dumb, and 227 lepers. 
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The last census shows 8 very material improvement in this re- 
speot, as the district is proportionately much better off than the 
adjoining tracts. In all, 1,988 persons wore returned as afflicted, 
and of these 1,653 were blind, a very much lower figure than in 
the other plains districta of this division. The number of deaf- 
mutes alone had risen, the total being 151, but lepers had de- 
creased to 76. 

Religions. Classifying the whole population according to religions, the 
census returns of 1901 give 606,833 Hindus, 255,292 Musalméns, 
10,160 Jains, 3,122 Aryas, 1,402 Christians, 280 Sikhs and nine 
Buddhists. Tho proportion of Musalméns to Hindus is very 
large in this district, and is only exceeded in Sahéranpur and 
the northern districts of Robilkhand. In 1872 the percentage 
of Hindus to the total population was 723 and of Musalméns 
27°7, or roughly three Musalmdns to every eight Hindus. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 69 per cent. of the whole population, 
while Musalméns had increased to 28-9 per cont, It will thus 
be seen that the rate of increase of the Musalman population in 
this district, as elsewhere, is considerably more rapid thon that 
ofthe Hindus. Nor is this due in any woy to convertion, but 
is the result of the ostablishod facts that Musalméns are not only 
more fertile than Hindus, but that they also live longer. The 
reason is to a large extent, and especially so in this district, that 
the Musalmdns on the whole are better off than the Hindus, 
They do not include among their numbers so large a proportion 
of the very poor as the latter, and this distinction is particularly 
marked in Muzeffarnagar owing to the numbers and influence 
of the Barha Saiyids, 

Hinde Beginning with the Hindus, we find that, according to the 

e opnsys returns of 1901, the most numerous castes are the follow- 

Obamérs. ing. Firat in point of numbers come tho Chamérs, amounting to 
136,182 persons. They have increased enormously since 1872, 
to the extent of nearly 40,000 persons. As is usual in this divi- 
sion, they form the bulk of the agricultural population, but are 
chiefly found as mere field-labourers rather than as tenants. 
They head the list in every tahsfl of the district exoept Bu- 
dbéna, but they own no land anywhere. Their presence is 
genorally resented by the rest of the population, for the effects of 
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their competition for land result in an enhancement of the 
rentsl They labour hard and apparently with success, as they 
almost invariably have to pay excessive rates, 

Next come the J&te, numbering 88,259 persons, who are per- Jita, 
haps the most important Hindu caste in the district. Besides 
the Hindu members of this clan, a considerable number, amount+ 
ing to 10,585 persons, are Musalmfns, Their origin has been 
constantly discussed, and in this connection we may quote the 
words of Mr. Miller, the Settlement Officer: “Much ingenuity 
haa boen spent on the attempt to prove them to be Scythians; 
but, if physiognomy counts for anything, no one could doubt their 
Aryan origin. Their tribes or subcastes are extremely nu- 
merous; 650 have been taken account of in the census returns 
in thie district alone. With scarcely any excoption, all the 
tribes state that they migrated to this district from the Panjéb, 
Jhind, Hariéna, Sirsa, Rohtak, the places in which they locate 
their original home. The great tribe of the Ghatwélas, how- 
ever, who hold a chaurdsi of villages in the west of the dis- 
trict and in Meerut, invariably say that thoy come from 
Ghajni or Garh-Gajni, and it is gencrally supposed that the 
Afghan Ghazni is alluded to. The other most important clan 
here is the Balian with headquarters at Sisanli and Purbalian. 
The Saliklan, a powerful body, further south, have some repre- 
sentatives in this district. Tho J&ta entered the district from 
the south-west and established themselves in its most fertile 
tracts. Avoiding the wastes and jungles near the Jumna, thoy 
took almost exclusive possession of the rich tract lying between 
Shémli and the southern border; thon crossing the Hindan they 
occupied the southern portion of pargana Baghra and the best 
estates of Shikdrpur ; but the force of the immigration had spent 
itself by this time, and across the K6li, though Jéta are still 
numerous, their communities are scattered amongst villages hes 
Jonging to cultivators of other classes.” 

‘The parent village of theGhatwélasis Lisérh. Shémli is an- 
other large J&t centre, while the Jéts between Shémli and thesouth- 
ern border hold what is known asa “ bfoni ” or group of fifty- 
two villages. The large J&t settlement in the north of the district 
iying between the Gujars and Chaubéns of Chausina on the west 
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and the Pundire of Muzaffarnagar on the east is composed of 
various tribes which have gradually coalesced. There are also 
many Jéts oceupying the upland ridge above the Ganges khédir. 
Most of the Jéts in this district are known as Deswélas, who 
were the first of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces. 
The J&ts are undoubtedly the best cultivators in the district, and 
to them is due the credit of introducing the present system of 
agriculture. They are very hard workers, their toi] continuing 
all the year round ; there is scarcely any season in which some 
crop docs not oall for attention. In character they are somewhat 
narrow-minded, and their eclf-reliance tends to exclusiveness and 
aspirit of excessive independence. Furthor, there isagreat want 
of cohesion among the J& communities, and they are rapidly 
being broken up into very small fragments by partitions. At 
the same time their superiority ia manifested by the fact that tho 
J&t villages oan pay with case revenues which would undonbt~ 
edly cause a break-down if the lands wore held by other castes, 
whilo at the samo time they maintain an equally high standard 
of comfort. 

The Kehérs aro also 8 very numerous caste in this district, 
numbering 46,872 persons. They belong to the menial castes, 
but are constantly found as cultivators in all parts of tho district, 
particularly in tho Kairéna tahsfl. The great bulk of thom 
belong to the Mahfr subdivision, the only other family that is 
found in any numbors being the Dhinw4rs. There are no Mu- 
salmén Kehérs in this district, The same romarks as were made 
above regarding the Chamérs apply with equal force to the 
Kahérs also. 

Closely following on the Kahérs como Bréhmans, numbering 
46,785. As elsewhere in the north of the Dugb, the great 
majority belong to the Gaur division. They are chiefly found 
in the western half of the district, their numbers in, the 
Séneath tahefl being comparatively small. They hold » fait 
proportion of the land, amounting at the time of the last settle- 
ment to 17,804 sores. Nearly half of this is in the Kairdny 
tehafl, and the bulk of the remainder in Muraffarnagar and 
Budhéne. Nextcome the Saraswitis, who are again divided 


sinto a large number of clans, the most common in this district 
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being the Kashmfris and Achéryas. Tho spurious Brahmans, 
known as Bohras or Rabtis, are found in small numbers in this 
district, amounting to 288 persons. They are almost wholly 
confined to the Meerut division, and though few in number are of 
eonsiderable importance owing to their wealth and trading pro- 
pensities. They are said to be immigrants from Mérwér and are 
called Palliw4ls from their original home, Palli, in that country. 
The Bohras are the great money-lenders and pawn-brokers of the 
upper Duéb and have acquired a considerable amount of land, 
which at Mr. Cadell’s settlement amounted to 7,788 acres, chiefly 
situated in the parganas of Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarheri and 
Charthéwal. The leading family of this clan resides at Muzaffar- 
nagar. 

The Gujars are peoplo of considerable importance. They qujars, 
numbered at the last census 31,296 persons in this district. 
Like the J&ts, they claim for themselves a Réjput origin, and 
their largest clan, tho Kalsiéna, who hold a chaurési or tract 
of eighty-four villages near the Jumna, trace their descent 
from a local Rajput chief. Their principal home in this dis- 
trict is in the ill-cultivated tract bordering the Jumna, but 
they are also found in large numbers on tho other side of the 
district in the villages near tho ravines overlooking the Ganges 
khfdir, and they occupy tho greater part of the khédir pargana 
of Gordhanpur. The Gujars of Muzaffarnagar proserve the re- 
putation for cattle-lifting which they possoss in other districts, 
and most of them prefor a careless mode of lifo with all its dis- 
oom forts to a more settled oxistence. At the same time they show 
a considerable amount of energy when they devote themselves to 
agriculture, and many communities have settled down steadily 
to farming with the best results. They still rank among the 
chief landholders of the district, and at the time of Mr. Miller’s 
settlement they held 96,549 sores, half of which lay in the 
Kairéna tehsil, and the greater part of the remainder in Gor- 
dhanpur and Khéndla. Much of the land, however, held by the 
Gnjats is of a very inferior quality. In the days of Réja Rém- 
dayél of’ Landhaura the Gujara were undoubtedly the chief 
landholders’ of the whole district, but the vast estate was 
broken up at bis death in 1813, and the villages restored to theiz 
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original proprietors. A large number of Gujars, amonnting to 
15,866 persons, in addition to the numbors given above, have 
embraced Islém, but these differ but little from other Hindu 
brethren. 

Next come the Rajputs, both Hindu and Musalmén. The 
formor at the last census nambered 28,642 porsons and the latter 
28,634. They are found in comparatively smajl numbers in this 
district, if we consider the provalonoo of Réjputs in Meerut 
and the other districts of the Duéb, and this appears to be due 
to the supremacy of the Saiyids, Gujars and others at different 
periods of the history of the district. Within recent times, at all 
events the Réjputs have never occupied a very prominent place in 
Muvaffornogar. The Rajputs, in fact, appoar to have been to s large 
extent dispossessed by the Jéts. They still own a number of 
villagos iu the south of the district and have retained most of the 
estates forming the northern portion of Thana Bhawan and the 
adjoining parganas. The Jé&ts seem everywhere to have seizod 
upon the best land, and the Rajput properties in the south and 
east mainly consist of riverain villages. In the north-west a 
very large tract uf country is still covered with Réjput cultiva- 
tors, who in almost all cases had proprietary rights up to the 
mutiny. The Réjpute sre among the earliest Aryan settlers in 
the district, their chief clans being the Chauhan, numbering 
9,775, and Pundira, 6,854. Of these the Pundirs came first ; they 
are of the same family as those in Sah&ranpur, and have retained 
or invented a more general acconnt of their wanderings than usual. 
According to their account they went from Ajodhia to Kach 
Bagh&n on the ocean, thence to Bijapur in the Deccan, to Laho- 
rishahr in Tilangdesh, thenco again to Pundri in Karn4l, and 
to Mayépur near Hardw4r. They were driven out of Karnal 
by the Chauhéns, who came from Sambhal in Moradabad or 
Sambhar in Réjputdna, and who apparently had followed them 
soross tho river. + 

The headquarters of the Chanhdns is at Chauséna in Bidauli, 
close to the Sahéranpur border. Here they hold a “ chaubisi” or 
oolony of twenty-four villages, most of which are still in the 
hands of their founders. They slso ovcur in many other parts 
of the district, but are people of no statue or importance. They 
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have settled down to agriculture, and in common with the other 
Rajputs of this distriot display no aversion as a class to manual 
labour. They cannot be regerded among the first rank of oulti- 
yators, and many of them bear an indifferent reputation, which 
they fully justified in the mutiny. The Chauhén Réjpute, 
however, should not be confounded with the Chauhine of the 
Ganges khédir, who are not Rajputs at all. They appear to 
have come to this district from Bijnor, and are said to be the 
descendants of » R4éjput and a Chamér; in their appearance 
they certainly resemble the latter caste, They lead an unsettled 
and wandering life and very seldom devote themselves seriously 
to agriculture. 

Of the other Réjput clans found in thia distriot, the chief 
are the Jédons, numbering 8,861, Kaechwéhas, 2,477, Gaharwirs, 
Panwére, Gahlots, Gaurs, Bargujers, Bhale Sultans, Tomars, 
and Solfnkbis. With the exception of the first two, none of these 
ooour in any numbers. The Gaherw4rs heve 600 membors and 
the Gehlots 860, but none of the others are found in numbers 
greatly exceeding one hundred. Besides these, several other clana 
are found in very small numbors, and are not deserving of 
apecial mention. They are all petty agriculturists and have no 
influence or position. Generally apeaking, the Réjputs of this 
district are very much looked down upon by the great Rajputs 
of the south, although the relationship is undoubtedly recognised. 
The Kachwahas are seid to have been at one time unusually 
powerfal in this district, but are now only found in « few villages 
on the southern border. Their traditional headquarters were st 
Tisang, whence they say that they formerly held swey over 
chenréei, with Raja of their own at the head. Thess Kaohwihes 
are called Jhotiyduss in this district—« name said to be derived 
from Jhotwéra in Jaipur, whence they originally oame. 

1 Among the Musalmén Rajputs the most numerous are Chau- Mgsats 
héns, 9,197 and Pundies, 4,887, according to the figures of TE Béypat 
tho lev census, Besides thee, thore are considereble numbers of 
Bargujace, Panwdss, Tomérs, Bhattie and othes. Tho Musal- 
mén Eéjputs only hold one-fifth of the amount of land in the 
possession of their Hindu brethren, and sheir estates are almost 
entiryly confined to the Kairéon sud Budbiue tabsils. The 
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village of Ainchauli, on the left bank of the western Kéli nedi 
in the extreme west of pargans Khatauli, is said to have been 
the headquarters of an estate held by Sombansi Rajputs. Most 
of the property left, however, is situated in the Meerut 
district. 

Next in point of order oome the Banias, who at the last 
census numbered 28,576 persons. These figures exclude the 
Jains, to whom they are closely related, almost all of the latter 
being Banias of the Agarw4l subdivision. The Hindu Banias 
for the most part belong also to the Agarwal clan, which is re~ 
presented by 22,517 persons. The only other subdivisions of any 
importance in this district are the Barasenis, Mahesris and 
Rustogis, but of these the Barasenis alone have over 1,000 
representatives. The Banias occur everywhere, but are chiefly 
found in the Kairénaand Muzaffarnagar tshefle, As everywhere, 
they include amongst their numbera many persone of great 
wealth and influence, and oconpy a leading place among the 
landowning olesses of the district. The chief Bania landlords 
belong to a large banking firm in Muzaffarnagar that rose to @ 
position of considerable influence and importance after the 
mutiny. The Banias of Chhapar also hold large extates, of 
which they gained possession through their connection with the 
Gujar chief of Landhaura. Another prominent family of Banias 
are those at Talra in pargana Jauli-Janséth ; the founder of the 
family having been dependent on the Seiyids of Jénsath, 
Banias are never popular as Jandlords, but in the opinion of the 
Settlement Officer they are, in this district, quite as good as any 
other class. In their capacity of money-lenders they have 
acquired a footing in many estates throughout the distriot, and 
especially west of the Hindan, and they are gradually increas~ 
ing their hold. 

The Jain Banias form one of the most important olase of the 
mercantile community, and are deserving of notice on account 
of their influence and wealth. They are generally known as 
Seraugia, and are to be found in all the market towns of the 
district. At the last census they numbered 10,150 persons, » 
figure only exceeded in Meerut, Agra and Jhénsi. They have 
in their hands almost the whole of the export trade of the 
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district, and their wealth is attested by the number of fine tem- 
ples they have built in many places. In Khatauli, for instance, 
the second market of the district, there are no less than four 
large Jain temples of comparatively recent erection. 

Little need be said regarding the Bhangis, who at the last Other 
census numbered 27,279 persons. They are very numerous in Pre 
all the districts of this division, but oocupy a very low place 
in the social scale and are a purely menial caste. Occasionally 
they are found as agriculiurists, but very scldom as regular 
tenants, their general work being day-labour in one form or 
another. They are closely followed in point of numbers by the 
Sanis, of whom there wore 26,261 in this district in 1901. 
The Sanis are connected with tho Mélis, but in this district 
they have come under the influence of tho Jéts and are regular 
cultivators rather than market-gardeners. They are far more 
numerous in Muzaffarnagar than in any other district of the 
provinces, although largo numbers of them are found in Sahfran- 
pur and Bijnor. They occupy a prominent position in tho first 
rank of cultivators, but, unlike their brothren in Sahdranpur, 
hold very little land as proprietors. Noarly half of thom are 
found in the Jénsath taheil, tho remaindor boing chiefly confined 
to the north of the district. Nearly all the Sanis belong to tho 
Bhégirathi subdivision of the caste. Their kinsmen, the Mflis, 
numbered 6,078 persons, and are almost entirely confined to the 
Kairdua tabsfl. 

Of tho remaining Hindn castes, very few call for any special 
mention, Next in point of order come Gadariyas, Faqfrs, 
Kumhérs, Koris and Barhais, all of whom number over 13000 
persons. None of those occupy a relatively conspicuous position 
in any way, with the powible exception of the Gadariyas, 
who are chiefly found in the Muzaffarnagar tahefl, where they 
follow their ancestral pursuit as herdsmen, taking sdvantage 
of the ample grazing-ground in the khédir lands of the 


The Tagas, though not found in anything approaching the Tegas, 
«numbers attained in Meerut and Sehéranpur, are still fairly 
numerous in this district, being represented at the last ceniys ” 
by 10,448 persons. They claim to be a branch of Bréhmans and 
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explain their position as analogous to that of the Bhuinhéra of 
the eastern districts, but who they really are is a matter of con- 
jecture. Sir H. M. Elliott believed the word Taga to be e corrup- 
tion of Takka, which he considered to be the name of a race akin 
to the Scythians. Whether this be so or not, it is quite incre- 
dible that the Tagas, who are only found in any numbers in the 
Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions, should have come from Gaur 
in Bengal, although this is the tradition of the Tagas themselves, 
At any rate, in this district they undoubtedly came from the 
west and were prewed by the Jéts and Gujars into the northern 
and eastern tracts. They are now a purely agricultural clan and are 
good and industrious cultivators, but not equal to the Jéts. Num~ 
bers of them were converted to Isl4m in the time of Aurangzeb, 
and at the present time there are 7,510 Muhammadan Tagas in 
this district. There are several subdivisions of the castes. The 
Bachas or Pachauliyén Tagas have a compact settlement known 
as the Bahira, which is said to have originally consisted of twelve 
villages in eastern Shikérpur. The Bikwén Tagas, said to have 
come from Bik&nir, also claim to have originally held twelve 
villages; they are now chiefly found in Par Chhapar. The 
Gandran clan is found in Budhana; the Nimdan and Bhardwér 
in Charthéwal; and the Rasdan in Théna Bhawan. At the 
present time half the Tagas are found in the Muzaffarnagar 
tahs{l and most of the rest in Budhana. They are very consider~ 
able landholders, and at the time of Mr. Miller’s settlement 
were in possession of 53,497 acres, or about five per cent. of the 
whole district. There are no large landowners among them, 
théir villages being all held in coparcenary tenure, 

Looking through the remainder of the long list of castes that 
are represented in the population of the district, we find very few 
that claim attention, either on account of the numbers in which 
they occur here or of their comparatively rarity elsewhere. The 
Réwahs numbered 5,667 persons and are only found in any consi- 
derable proportion in Meerut and Bijnor besides this district. 
They are a cultivating class, but claim to be Réjpute at least in 
part, and are said to have come to this part of the country in the 
reign of Shéhjah4n. They are almost entirely confined to the 
Jénsath end Budhéne tabefls, and seldom rise above the grade of 
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farm servants. Rors are another cultivating class found only in 
the Meerut division and chiefly confined to this district, Sahéran- 
por and Bulandshahr. They numbered at the last census 754 
persons only, They appear to have come from the Karné] district 
of the Panjab, but little is known of them. Their social status is 
identical with that of the Jéte; they are excellent cultivators and 
are readily admitted as tenants. The Kambobs, both Hindus 
and Musalméns, numbered 1,196 persons, and are only found in 
greater numbers in Sahéranpur. They are almost entirely con- 
fined to the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions, and appear to 
have come from the west. They claim to be Réjputa, but their 
origin is unknown. They are chiefly cultivators; many of the 
Musalmén members of the caste rose elsewhere at different times 
to positions of considerable eminence. 

The criminal tribes are fairly well represented in thie dis- Orintoal 
trict. According to the census returns, they are everywhere 
somewhat rare, but, comparatively speaking, Muzaffarnagar con- 
tains a large proportion of the Sansias out of the total population 
of the provinces, The district almost monopolizes the Bawariyas 
or Bauriyas. In 1901, out of a total namber of 839 Bauriyas in 
the whole of the United Provinces, no less than 726 were found 
in this district alone, Almost all the remainder belonged to 
Mirrapur, but these eastern Bauriyas are supposed to be entirely 
distinct, Owing to their being classed as criminal tribes thoir 
apparent numbers have decreased very greatly, for in 1891 there 
were no less than 2,729 Bauriyas in the provinces, of whom 1,107 
resided in Muzaffarnagar. As happened, however, with many 
other similar castes at the time of the census, many Bauriyas 
were recorded under other names. From the police returns of 
‘the district it appears that there are 1,422 Bauriyas in the dis 
trict, of whom 800 are males. 

These Bauriyas are very interesting people. About a century Bauriysa, 
ago they are said to have lived in the jungles bordering on Guja~ 
‘rit, resorting to rapine and blunder for their support. So great 
‘wes their daring and atrocity that travellers were compelled to 
‘hhire some of them og guards on their journeys to ensure safety, 
while the villagers in the neighbourhood of their haunts were 
ebliged to protect themselves by engeging some of them ss 
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watchmen. By degrees they formed themselves into regulat 
bands of dacoits, and all the efforts of the authorities to bring the 
offenders to justice were not of much avail. Shortly after the 
Mutiny, they were dealt with under the Criminal Tribes Act, 
and attempts were made to induce them to settle down by free 
grants of land in pargana Bidauli. In this way many of the 
Bauriyas took up their residence as cultivators in eleven villages 
of that pargana, where they were subjected to strict rules of sur~ 
veillance, and attompts wero made to educate thoir children. 
These measnres wero partially successful, and the strict guard 
on them was gradually relaxed. The Bauriyas, however, soon 
tired of this life and began to leave their homes disguised as 
Goshains and Bairfgis. In this manner they travelled freely 
about tho country without suspicion and were enabled to commit 
burglaries with case and impunity. Tho oxperiment of settling 
the Bauriyas was initiated by Mr. Martin in 1863. Bidauli 
was selocted as boing an inaccessible place, and not too far from 
the villages which they had previously haunted in this and the 
Saharanpur district. ‘The villages in which they wore settled 
belonged to Saiyid Mahdi Ali Khan, an Honorary Magistrate 
and a resident of the pargana. He failed, however, to keep in 
harmony with the police, and in 1866 the Bauriyas roso in open 
revolt, which was only chocked by prompt action on the part of 
the local authorities. There wore at first 1,200 persons in the 
settlement, but the numbers had dwindled in 1870 down to 704 
souls, At the cloro of 1873 the colony was brought under the 
provisions of Act KX VITI of 1871. 

Since that time the Bauriyas seem to have tronted the settler 
ment 2a their regular home, but no measures avail to stop them 
from wandering over the country pericdically in pursuit of their 
hereditary calling. They are extremely skilful burglars and 
generally commit house-breaking with an iron tool resembling a 
jemmy. This they always conceal by burying it under the ground 
near their camp and only take it out when they start on their 
expeditions at night. Their usual practice, when they arrive at 
4 village, is to put up at ‘the temple, to which they gain ready 
sdmission on account of their externally sacred appearance, or else 

_in some adjoining grove. They then reconnoitre the villages 
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under the pretext of begging. They note carefully the children 
and women who wear jewels and mark out the better houses. 
They then bring their report to the leader, who goes and exam- 
ines the strategic position of each house. Their operations are 
always conducted by night, and their usual contrivance is to bore 
a small hole in the wall near the doorway s0 as to reach the bolt 
inside with their hands and thus to open the door. The stolen 
articles arc made up in a bundle and entrusted to one of their 
members, who follows the gang at a distance on their way back 
to camp. As soon as they have got enough to satisfy them in one 
place, they leave the neighbourhood and travel very fast, some- 
times covering twenty or thirty miles at a stretch. The stolen 
property is invariably buried at some spot near their camp or in 
any other place of security. 

The common language of the Bauriyas is a corrupted form of 
Gujaréti, but they generally know the vernaculars of the country 
aswell. Besides this, they have a peculiar slang of their own and 
lao commonly leave marks and signs on houses and roads to give 
information to those coming behind thom. Thus a number of 
straight lines will denote the number of persons in tho gang, aud 
4 curved lino will point out the route taken. In their religion 
they are fairly orthodox Hindus, but are extremely superstitious. 
They never embark on any enterprise without first consulting tho 
auspices, chiefly hy means of grains of wheat which they carry 
about their persons in # amall tin or brass box. The method 
followed is to take out at random a small quantity of grain or sandal 
seeds end then to count tho number of the grains, the omen being 
considered favourable or the reverse according as the number of 
seeds is odd or even. This practice is followed both before en- 
geging on an entorprise and also at the distribution of the booty. 
This is generally done on moonlight nights. The entire property 
is first divided into five share., of which four are equally distri- 
buted among all the members who took part in the commisrion of 
tho offence. The fifth share is divided into four parta which are 
allotted, one to the deity, another to the men that have become old 
or sick, the third to widows that are supported by the group, and 
the fourth to the leader. This method is practically identical 
with that followed by the Barwérs in Gonda. 
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In addition to burglary, the Bauriyas are extremely expert 
coiners. In the mannfacture of spurious rupeos they employ 
white metal or “késa,” the moulds being cast in a special kind of 
clay which is only found at Ghaziabad and in the Mesrnt district. 
The milling is effected by circling # genuine coin ronnd the 
edges of the manufactured rupce, while it is still hot from tho 
mould. They appear to be as skilful in uttering their base coin 
as they arein making them. In the townsand villages a Bauriya 
will pose as a country simpleton and ask tho aid of any chance 
person to enable him to change some foreign coin, such a a Bikénir 
rupee, and will at the same time ask to be shown a Government 
rupee to enable him to recognise it in the future. This ruse 
gencrally succcods, and the real rupec is exchanged for a countor= 
feit one which he returns with profuse thanks to the unsuepect- 
ing stranger. They have many other methods too numerous 
to mention, but it ix thought that the Bauriyas are largely res- 
ponsible for the abnormal circulation of base cuin on the varioux 
railways. 

Of the Musalméu population in this district the most import- 
aut are the Saiyids, although in point of nambors they are greatly 
outelassod by many others, They numberod in all 13,638 porsony, 
and belong mainly to tho Zaidi and [uasaini subdivisions, Tho 
history of the Saiyida of Muvzaffurnagar is in great part tho 
history of tho district, and a dctailed account of the rivo and full 
of the great Saiyid families will be givon later. 

The most numorous Musalméns are tho Juléhas, who in 
1901 numbored somewhat over 29,000 persons. They are found 
throughout the district, but predominate in tho Jénaath and the 
Mavaffarnagar tahsfls, While chiofy pursuing their horeditary 
trado of weaving, they are constantly found as cultivators and 
are hard-working and industrious. Some of the woven fabrics 
in this district have acquired certain ropntation, and in several 
places blankets are made that find a ready sale in other parts 
of the country, and bear a good name, 

Next to Juléhas come the Sheikhs, numbering 25,500 persons. 
OF thore, over two-fifths belong to the Siddiqi subdivision and 
half the romainder aro Qurreshis. The Sheikhs proper in this 
district sro tsually palled Sheikhzfdas, and sre numerous in Pur, 
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Kéndhls and Théna Bhawan. During tho Muralman rule colo~ 
nies of Sheikhs were settled at Pur Q4zi and at the chief pargana 
centres in the west. Thoy had sufficient favonr with successive 
dynasties to obtain Jarge grants of land free of revenue. Thene of 
late have beon mnch reduced. There are two villages held reve~ 
nue-free in Khatauli by communities of Sheikhs, but elsewhere 
their possessions are small, At the time of the mutiny the 
Sheikh Qazi of Thana Bhawan occupied an influential position 
and held many villages both revenue-free and otherwise. Untor- 
tunately he rebelled, and Jed the Rajputs of tho neighbourhood 
at the storming of the tah-f] at Shamli. For this he forfeited 
his estates and his life. 

Following closely on the Sheikhs are the converted Réjputs, Convert. 
who in 1901 numbered 23,634 pernous. Reference has already ¢ rhe 
been made to the clans frum which they arochicfly drawn. They 
are still considerable land-holder, owning at the time of the last 
settlement about 12,000 acres, chiefly in the Kairénaand Budhana 
taheflx. Among the other converted Hindi the most prominent 
aro the J&ts, who at the last census numbered 10,585 persons, They 
include among their number the grent Marhal family of Karnal 
who reside at Jaranda in pargana Muzaffarnagar in this district. 
Nawéb Azmat Ali Khén Bahddur is deseonded from a Jét who 
embraced Islém during the troublous timo, of Sh4h Alam’s reign ; 
onc of his descendants obtainod a grant of the parganas of Muzaf- 
farnagar, Charthéwal and Shoron, which he held at the conqnest, 
For there the Marhals iu 1806 reveive | in oxchange land beyond 
the Jumna, comprising tho pargona of Karndl, but a very great 
part of their posscsnions now lies in this district. The original 
jigir had beon given by tho Mahratta, to Muhamdi Khan, tho 
great-grandfathor of the present Nawéb and his brother. The 
exchange was made by the British Government in return for 
services rendered by Muhamdi Khan in the Mahratta war. Dur- 
ing the mutiny, Naw&éb Ahmad Ali Khan, the futher of Azmat 
Ali Khan, loyally aided the Government and received large 
rewards in roturn, 

The Pathéns numbered 12,196 persons in 1901. Thoy be- patbéns, 
Jong chiefly to the Yusufzai, Kékar and Afridi subdivisions. 
In the tract between the Hindan avd the Kéli there is a cluster 
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of villages known as the Béra Basti, still held ly a colony of 
Pathéns. Further west, the Kaékar Pathéns of the Bawan Basti 
hold a number of estates stretching in an irregular line towards 
the Sehéranpur district, where they are said to have many more. 
Much more recent arrivals are the Afridi Afghéns, who were 
settled in the north of ‘Thina Bhawan by Aurdngzeb to keep 
the turbulent Réjputs in order. They hold a considerable 
amount of land in revonue-free tenure, and one village, Jalél- 
abad, issaid to have been conferred on them in reward for a bold 
and desperate flank attack on Nédir Shéh’s army as it marched 
tothe plunder of Dehli. The Biluchis of this district are found 
in small numbers. They once had a fine property, much of 
which was rovenue-free, in Baghra and further west. They 
also are said to have been settled here by Aurangzeb, and claim 
to have come from Mckrén. They lost most of their estates at 
an carly date, and, with the exception of a few well-to-do mem- 
bers, who scareely belong to the same social order as the others, 
sre poor and distressed and bear an indifferent reputation. 
Mughals are fairly numerous in the district, being represented 
by 2,155 persons, They are chiefly Turkoméus, and belong 
to the same clan as that which settled in the south-west of 
Sah éranpnr, the parent village being Lakhnauti in Gangoh, At 
the present time about half the Mughals arc found in the Bu- 
dhéna tahsil. They arc mortly in reduced circumstances and 
have, az elsewhere, an aversion to personal labour. 

The remaining MrsaJmén clans call for little comment. 
Thoy are chiefly Telis, who numbered 14,181, Qasrébs 18,986, 
Shojhas 8,281, Faqirs 10,666, Dhobis, Lohérs, Garas, Bhishtis 
and Barhais. Most of these follow their special cailings. The 
Garas and Jhojhas are industrious farmers, and especially the 
formor,s hard-working, much-enduring cles; that is found largely 
in the Muszaffarnagar pargana. They subdivide their fields 
with a minuteness unknown amongst other castes, rendering the 
maintenance of maps and records difficult, and they pay-higher 
renta than any other class could afford. The Jbojhas are more 
numerone in this district than anywhere ele except in Sahéran~ 
yur. Both they and the Gares appear to be converts from 
Hinduism. They are entirely confined to the eastern half of the 
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district and are most prevalent in the Jénsath tahsfl. The 
census returns show very little that is noticeable or interesting 
about the Musalmfns in Muzaffarnagar. There is no caste 
peouliar to the district, nor is any important caste found here in 
exceptional numbers. It is perhaps of interest to record that 
the district possesses more Muralmfn Thatheras than any other 
part of the provinces. Also, out of a total number of 96 Lakheras, 
no le3s than 80 belong to thix district, but this seems to be merely 
a matter of chance, inasmuch as elsewhere the same people would 
probably be recorded az Manihérs or glass-blowers. Almost all the 
Muhammadan representatives of the caste known ax Ramaiyas 
are found in this district. These poople are pedlars and are 
chiefly confined to Bijnor, where, however, they are almost sll 
Hindus. Properly speaking, the Ramaiyas are Sikhs, and how 
and why the Muzaffarnagar members of the clan became Mural- 
mén is unknown. They support themselves by selling small 
hardware and begging. 

Looking at the population of the district a a whole, we find Agricul- 
that by far the greater portion is engaged, either directly or one, 
indirectly, with agriculture. This is only to be expected from 
the nature of the country, as there are no large towns nor markets 
of any great importance and almost all the trade is confined to 
the products of the soil, At the last census no leas than 449,181 
persons, or over 56 per cont. of the total population, were actually 
engaged in pasture and agriculture, or elsewere dependent on 
pereons #0 engaged. Previous enumeretions give practically the 
same result, and indoed there is no reason why there should have 
boen any change, for with the development of the district general. 
ly there has been no disproportionate incroase in trade or in any 
other direction than agriculture. Of the whole agricultural popr- 
lation 23,400 persons were oooupied with the provision and tending 
of animals, The greater part of these are herdsmen and cattle. 
breeders, of whom very few have anything to do with agricul- 
ture proper. The number of people engaged in stock-breeding 
and dealing is proportionately very large, the figures only being 
surpassed in the adjoining districts of Sahéranpur and Bijnor, and 
in Mirzapor. With regard to the rest of the agricultural popula- 
tion, it is noticeable that the number of tenants and Jand-holders, 
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with their dependents, amounts to no less than 433,053 persons, or 
over 96 per cent. of the whole agricultural population. Of the 
tenants very nearly half have some rights of oocupancy and the 
number of agricultural labourers is, comparatively speaking, very 
amall, go that it appears that by far the greater part of those who 
are ongaged in husbandry have some portion of land actually in 
their possession. At tho carly onnmerations previous to 1881 
the labouring population was not added in with the agricul- 
turists, and hence we find that in 1853, for instance, the agricul- 
tural population amounted to 483 per ccnt. of the whole, In 
1872 again the agricultural population was returned at only 86-5 
per cent. of the whole, but, if we include labourers, the figure 
rises to about 60 por cent., which is probably normal, 


Condition Tho chiof agricultural classes have alroady been enumerated 


of the 


tonante, 8b0v0, and wo may pass by without further comment those who 


have not been already made the subject of spocial mention. As 
to their general condition, we may first quote a report made at 
tho time of Mr, Cadell’s revision in 1872;—“The agricultural 
population, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition and are 
improving year by ycar. The industrions Jét communitios are 
especially well-to-do and no longer in debt ; they are able to lay 
by monor by which to add to their possesnions. The only portion 
of the community for which there svems no hope is the groat clais 
comprising tho old Muhammadan proprictary body: these are 
surely, if slowly, sinking in importance; thoir cstates sro 
over-mortgaged and must sooner or later vome to public sale. Year 
by year portions of those ostates come to the hammer on account 
of debta of long standing, aud no amount of loans or advance 
can retrievo them.” 

The following report also gives some account of the condition 
of the agrinultural labourers at the same and at carlier periods :-— 
“This class oonsiste principally of Cuamérs, Sania, Kahdra, 
dulahés and Garas, with a few Jéts. The nominal rate of pay 
is from ono and-a-half to two annas a day, but in reality they 
receive an equivalent according to the nature of their work. 
Thus reapors receive a sheaf of the crop that is being out, which 

. “yields, or is supposed to yield, five pakka seers of grain, bouides the 
‘ straw. The five scers are spparently understood to represent one 
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kachcha bigha of work. Weeders, again, usually get two anna a 
day and sometimes work by contract. Ploughmen ordinarily get 
one-cighth of the produce of the land ploughed, four kachcha 
maunds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who made the 
plough. The services of the Chamér, Sani and Kahér women aro 
extensively employed in weeding at tho rate of one or one and- 
a-half anna a day ; in plucking cotton or saffron, gotting one- 
tenth, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even one-fourth of the former, and 
one-sixth, one-third, or one-half of the latter, as the case may be ; 
and in transplanting rice, receiving from two to two and-a-half 
soors a day. They are also sometimes employed in cutting chari 
at one and-a-half anna a day. The fluctuations in tho rato of 
wages for plucking cotton are remarkable. The limit of remuner- 
ation to fomale labour is said to be two annas or the equivalent. 
Children of the same castes are employed as cowherds and for 
gathoring fuel. 1 is difficult to ascertain the ostimated value of 
their services : perhaps, thirteen or fourteon kachcha maunds of 
grain, & year, como nearest to the mark. As sugarcane is nut 
sold by weight, labourers get so many sticks of cane with the 
grecn loaves on for cutting it. Obviously, thesystem of payment 
in kind is as profitablo to the day-labourer and the artisan as it 
in convenient to the cultivating proprictor, because a couple of 
annas or so, supposed to be the equivalent of the produco received 
in return for the servicos rendered, would not purchase the samo 
amount of raw material in any of the district market». This 
circumstance oxplains the possibility of maintaining existence 
amid poverty, to which the circulation of the current coinage is 
almost unknown.” In 1825 Mr. Cavendish wrote :—“ There are 
no slaves, but a kind of hereditary connostion appoars to exist 
between the zamfndfrs and the low-caste Chamér plonghmen 
employed by them. ‘The latter cannot chango mastors, but they 
may booome day-labourers or leave the village. The village 
servants are chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable 
by the zamindérs except the sweepers.” In nothing has the 
levelling nature of our administration been shown more than in 
the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they" 
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Twenty years later, in 1890, Mr. Miller wrote:—“ A light 
assessment, a secure tenure, a fertile soil, e great rise in the price 
of agricultural produce, and the construction of numerous improve- 
ments by Government agency have combined to place tho bulk of 
the agricultural population in 8 position of considerable comfort and 
independence. The villages both of the proprietary communities 
and of occupancy tenants of the industrious classes give evidence 
of a standard of living that is for this country fairly high ; and the 
people thompclyes recognise their advantages, and shrink from 
a descent to the level of the Purbiyas or inhabitants of more east~ 
erly districts, The wealth of the district, however, is very widely 
distributed ; thore are few opulent individuals, and few signs of 
affluence. Even the larger landlords make little display, and 
in the villages if a masonry house ia found, the chanoen are that 
it belongs to some sucvossful money-lender. The agricultural 
labourer has, I believe, shared in the general improvement ; the 
canals and the other public works of the district maintain s suf- 
ficient demand for labour t» keep wages up; and the difficulty 
and expense of procuring Isbourers is a frequont subject of 
complaint amongst the well-to-do cultivators, 

“Tt must not be supposed, however, that tho moderate standard 
of comfort that has been reached is casily maintained. It de- 
pends on uninterrupted hard work, and whero villages belong to 
idler classes, the standard of living is lower, and pcople and 
houses have a more neglected and poverty-stricken appearance. 
The lightness or severity of the assessment has nothing to do 
with this difference; even the entire remission of the revenue 
would fail to secure the prosperity of an idle community. There 
is no revenue-free village in the district that would compare in 
general appearance of well-doing with the Jét village of Kakra, 
that bes always borne an exceptionally heavy assessment; and 
muéfidérs complain as bittorly of their cesses and water-rates aa 
other people do of their assessments. For tenants-at-will the 
struggle is daily getting harder, as rents aro foroed up by 
competition, but tenante-at-will rarely form a large part of any 
community. 

Indebted «= “On the great question of indebtedness no information of value 
See can be gathered exoept by much more searching investigation 
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than the casual inquiries which were all at the timo of the 
Settlement Officers allowed to be made. There is no doubt that 
the sale of small holdings to satisfy ereditors is very frequent in 
this district, and that mortgages are numerous : but my opinion 
is that the people are inclined to exaggerate the extent of their 
incumbrances. The industrious clases are becoming aware of 
the danger of indebtedness, and the number of them who are 
seriously involved is, E believe, much lows than a cursory inquiry 
from the people would suggest. In examining tho registers of 
mutations I have often found that transactions affecting the land 
were altogether insignificant in number and importance, The 
old condition of things under which the farmer carricd’ on 
all his transactions through the banker of his own or a neigh- 
bouring village, in whose booke ho would naturally alway 
be a debtor, is passing away; and cultivators are constantly 
to be found driving their own grain from distant villages to 
Musaffarnagar itself to get the full benefit of the best price 
obtainable. Tho growth of this practice indicates an independ~ 
ence of the local banker that is a hopeful sign of the future. 
There will always be borrowers in the world, but the rural 
population are much less likely to get into debt, whan they no 
Yonger require the intervention of a banker on every occasion 
when money is to be made or spent.” 

At the timoof the last scttlement, out of a total area of 701,431 
sores shown as cultivated, 148,208 acres wore recorded as sfr, 
72,184 acres as cultivated by the proprictors themselves, 10,765 
acres by ex-proprietary tenants, 216,193' acres by ocoupancy 
tenants, 248,417 acres by tenants-at-will, while 56,669 acres were 
held rent-free, In other words, very nearly one-third of the 
whole cultivated area was in the hands of the proprietors them- 
selves, almost the came amount by protected tenants and rather 
over one-third by tenants-at-will. As a very barge proportion 
of the land shown as held by tenants-at-will waa really in the 
hands of the sharers or of ocoupancy tenants in addition to their 
other holdings, the Settlement Officer appoars justified in stating 
that considerably over two-thirds of the cultivated area of the 
district was in the hands of cultivators whoce tenure protected 
them wholly or in part from s capricious enhancement of rent 
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and against eviction. At Mr. Thornton’s scttlement a number 
of villages were treated as eub-proprietary communities, and the 
settlements were made with the cultivators who had to pay an 
assignment of cightcen per cent. on the revenue to the land- 
lord. The landlord’s rights in such cases were expressly con- 
fined to the receipt of his allowance; he had no right of action 
against individual defaultors if the commmaity made good any 
defisiency, and he was carefully shut out from any intorferenco 
in the management. Unfortunately for themselves the cultiva- 
tors were described as tenants in the scttlement papers, and ab 
the next rottlement the Collevtor, without much inquiry, reduced 
them to the position of ordinary occupancy tenants aud made 
the settlement with tho proprictor. 

In 1900, ton years lator, it was observed that the number of 
cultivating proprietors had increased by over §,000 persons, but 
at the same time the land held by them had barely increased at 
all, the result being that the average area of the holdings under 
this head was reduced from 5} to 4} acres. The amount of land 
held by cultivators with right of oconpancy had actually in- 
creased to a slight extent, while the average arca held by each 
remained a¢ boture, 4f acres. ‘Tonants-at-will showed a decided 
inorease, the number rising by nearly 12,000 persona, but the 
area thus held had de2rea ed, the avorage falling from 4} to 
somewhat over 34 acres per tenant. Rights of occupancy are 
more commonly held in the Jéneath and Muzaffarnagar tahsfle 
than eclsewhore. Occupancy tenants are comparatively most 
scarce in Jhinjhana and in the rest of the Kairéna tahsil, as in 
this part of the district almost the whole of the land is held by 
tenants-at-will, They are very numeroun, however, in all the 
parganas of Jansath, and especially Khatauli. In the Muzaffar- 
nagar pargana the land is almost equally divided between 
occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will, while the same state of 
things ooours in Baghra aud Charthéwal. The cultivating 
proprietors at the present time are most numerous in Kéndhla, 
Charthéwal, Shikérpur, Kairfua and Baghra. In the eastern 
half of the district they are comparatively scarce, the number 
being smallest in Jauli Jénsath, Bhums Sambalhora and Bhu- 
karheri. Tho growth of occupancy rights is nowhere very 
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marked, and is only to be found in a few parganas, such a9 
Kéndhla, Théna Bhawan, Gordhanpur, Bidauli and Khatanli. 
There haa been no marked change of late years in the amount 
of land held by the propriotors themselves, although their num- 
bers have increased. They have cxtonded their posscssions 
chiefly in Kfndhle, Budhana, Shikérpur and Charthdwal, but in 
some cases there has been a decided falling off, notably in Shémli, 
Baghra, Muzaffarnagar end Bhukarheri. 

Comparing the present figures with those of 1840, we find an Occopan- 
enormous change in tho holdings of the district generally. At ona 
that time only 47,965 acres were in the possession of the proprie~ 
tors themselves, and 41,554 acros were cultivated by occupancy 
tenants, the whole of the remainder being in the hands of tenants- 
at-will, In 1860 occupancy rights wore held in 121,713 acres, 
and 52,501 acres wore held by the proprictors themselves. These 
figures aro 8 sufficient illustration of the rapid growth of ocou- 
pancy rights during the lact fifty years. At the same time these 
rights have boen obtained in the faxs of constant opposition on 
the part of the landlords, althongh such opposition is less keen in 
the western tracts where tenants are comparatively scarce. Thore 
has boon a large inzreuse of occupancy rights in the confiscated 
villages, where the new master was not sufficiently poworful to 
prevent the attainmont of such rights by tho tenants. The 
policy of the landlords was noticed by the Collector in 1865 
shortly after the commencement of the settlement, and subsequent 
reports show how keen was the struggle as occupancy rights 
increased in value with tho riso in prices and rents. Mr. Millor 
writes: “The landlords themselves make no secret of their 
feelings ; the necessity of proventing the acquisition of occupancy 
rights is accepted by them as an additional burden imposed on 
Jandownership by Government. They frankly state their view 
when discussing the expenditure that the management of land 
involves, and the feeling is nowhero stronger than among petty 
cultivating proprietors, who indeed have often serious cause for 
regretting that their lands have passed into the grasp of irremov- 
able tenante. The landlords’ feeling is perfectly reasonable from 
their own point of view. In times of depression it may be toa 
landlord's sdvantage that hie tenants have a stable tenure, but he 
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ean secure this end by giving long leascs. When rents are 
rising every occupancy holding means a diminution in the value 
of an estate, and it is unreasonable as well as useless to expect 
the landlords to submit cheerfully to the depreciation of their 
property. The extremes to which thoy carry their opposition 
often show the narrowneas of the viewr that influence them; but 
I do not belicve that the ability to take a more comprehensive 
and liberal survey of the case would have any effect in softening 
their opposition. ” 

At the samo time Mr. Miller considered that those in the en- 
joyment of such rights fully doserve thom, since competition had. 
grown 80 acute that the absence of such rights would bring about 
a much lower standard of living. The objections include antag- 
onism between the landlord and tonants, an increase of litiga- 
tion, a falling off in permanent improvements, and the dan,er 
of subletting, a practice which, though uncommon in the 
district gonerally, is sometimes followed and especially by the 
Saiyids, 

At the last settlement the average rental paid by tenants- 
at-will throughout the district was Rs. 5-12-1 per acre; in 
case of ex-proprictary tenants it was as much Rs. 6-3-3; and 
for ocoupancy tenants Rs. 3-14-7. These rents of course varied 
largely in different parts of the district. In the Jé&nsath 
taha{l tenants-at-will pay on an average of Rs. 12-6-9 ; in Budhana 
Re. 7-3-5; in Muzaffarnagar Rs. 5-12-4; and in Kairdna 
Rs. 5-0-10. However there figures can only be considered 
approximate, as they are based on tho calculations of the Settle- 
ment Officer. At the prescnt time, out of’ a total of 1,062 
villages, only 222 are to be found in which cash rents prevail. 
On the other hand rents in kind prevail in only 61 villages, 
while in all the remainder both cash and kind rents are to be 
found. There isa constant tendency towards the increase in 
the cash-paying area and the disappearance of rente in kind. 
The number of cultivators paying cash rents had increased from 
10,647 in 1880 to 29,892in 1890, and at the present time to 
35,934. In 1860 as many as 20,571 cultivators paid kind rents 
as against 9,882 in 1901. This falling off is chiefly due to the 
commutation of rents at the time of the lest settlement and to 
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the subsequent appreciation of the system of paying fixed amounts 
in cash. At the prosent time, the area in which rents are wholly 
paid in kind lies either in tho khddir portions of Pur Chhapar, 
Bhukarhori and Bhuma Sambalhers, or in the lowlying tract of 
Jauli Jénsath, where both cultivation and the outturn of the 
crops are uncertain and depend entirely on seasonable and mo- 
derate rains. 

The rentsin this district may be divided into threo claasea— 
zalti, batai and tashkhis. The first is where cash is paid for 
certain crops at rates varying according to their nature, such as 
sugarcane, cotton and maize. Batai is where the rent is taken 
in kind by actual division of the produce ; where an appraise- 
ment of the valuo is mado it is usually termed kankut. The 
Jandowner’s share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though in 
bad villages it falls as low as one-third. These rates prevail 
chiefly in bhéiyachéra villages, and formerly wore prevalent 
throughout the whole district. Tushkhis is whore the land is 
let out to cultivators, who often belong to other villages, at so 
much per bigha, irrespective of the crops sown, but divided into 
irrigated and dry. For this purpose the kachha bfgha, equival- 
ent in this district to one-sixth of an acre, is generally employed, 
and the rate varics according to the nature of the soil. 

That there has becn a considerable rise in rents during the 
past forty yoars is undoubted, but since formerly cash rents were 
comparatively uncommon, it is almost impossible to calculate 
exactly how grest this rise has boen. The only method of deter- 
mining the rise is to compare the rent-rates taken at the last 
settlement with those at previous assosementa, Mr. Cadell made 
special inquiries in 1868 into the ronts of certain parganas, and 
found that in Kéndhla and Sh&mli thoy were very high, the 
average for good irrigated land being nearly Re. 8 per acre. The 
rates assumed by Mr. Miller go as high as Rs. 10, but ho adds 
that much highor rates are frequently found ; in one village a 
considerablo arca was paying Rs. 15 per acre. In Budhéna the 
average for good soil appears to have been often more than Rs. 
6-12-0 per acre, whereas in 1890 it ranges from Rs. 7-2-0 to 
Res. 9-6-0. In the eastern tracts the increase in rents was as- 
sumed to be from 88 to 40 per cent. ; in Shikérpur and Budhéna 
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about 50 per cent.; and in Kéndhla and Sh&mli no more than 
20 or 30 per cent. The rise has continued since the settlement. 
It is greater than the rise in‘pricos, and scoms to be duo to the 
competition following on the certainty which irrigation gives of 
« fair return and to tho improvement in communications. Be- 
sides this, tho great increase of population has encouraged com- 
petition, and frequently we find that agriculture has been adopted 
by many classes in place of industrial pursuits. In the north- 
west of the district, however, there has heen no great rise, rents 
being there still regulated by custom as much as by competition, 
and it appears that tho latter will only act freely when a large 
portion of the waste is brought under the plough. 

Examining the rest of the population in the light of the 
information provided in the Census Report of 1901, we find it to 
be divided into six great classes. The first of these comprise all 
Government servants and their dependents, These amount to 
8,720 persons, of whom 115 woro partially dependent on dgricul- 
ture. Almost all of these arc employed in the administration of 
the district, the number comprising such porsons as policemen, 
patwdris and the like. The second class numbered with their 
dependents 87,022 persons engaged in personal services, a large 
numberof them being sweeper, water-carriers and other domestic 
servants, The profossional classes numbered 24,565 persons, of 
‘whom a small proportion were partly dependent on agriculture, 
The groster part of these belonged to the learned and artistic 
professions, most of them being connected with religion in 
the character of family priests and ihe like, and the rest 
being chiefly engaged in education, medicine and law. The 
unskilled lsbourers are put into a class by themselves, and 
numbered with their dependents 99,178 persons. The bulk of 
these are engaged in general labour of no pecifie desoription, 
and call for no further remark. The number of persons with no 
actual occupation was 22,920, These include pensioners, prisonera’ 
and beggars, together with a small number of persons whose in~ 
come is derived from other property than land. The remainder 
comprise the industrial class, as apart from agriculture, They 
fall into two heads, the occupation of one consisting in the prepara~ 
tion and supply of matorial substances, and the latter being 
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engaged in commerce, transport and storage. Under the first of 
thege we find 168,123 persons, of w hom 72,200 were sct1al workers, 
a much smaller number than in the other districts of the upper 
Duéb. The reason of this is that there are no manufactures of 
any great importance in the district, the bulk of the population 
falling under this head being engaged in the supply of articles 
of food, such a3 grain-dealers, floir-grinders, butchors and greon- 
grocers. Nono of the actual industr’e. call for any special 
mention, with tho exception of the manufacture of blankets and 
other woollen goods, in which re,pect Muzaffarnagar stands first 
among the districts of the division. Cotton-weaving is followed 
by a large number of persons, but net tv the extent that we find 
in Meorut and Sahéranpur. Metal work oceupics a very invignifi- 
cant position in this district, aud stone ware and wood work are 
equally unimportant, Gencrally ~peaking, the manufactures are 
merely such as are needed to supply the ordinary wants of an 
agricaltural community. Undor the hew of commerce, transport 
and storage we find 22,141 persons, but nearly two-thirds of there 
are dependents of the actual workers. This class includes bank- 
ers, money-lender;, general dealers and shop-keepers on the one 
hand, and on the other the railway staff, cart-owners, pack-car- 
riers, porter and boatmen. 

Regarding the religion of the people genorally we have already Religions 
referred to the Hindus and Musalmans, who tegother form the “ee 
great bulk of the population. A large majority of the Muralnéns 
are Sunnis, but this district pos-ese> a larger number of Shias 
than any other district. of the provinces with tho exception of 
Lucknow. This fact is morcly due to tho influence of the Barha 
Saiyids, who aro all followers of the Shia sect. The Hindu secta 
call for little remark. The groat majority of the Hindu popula~ 
tion belong to no particular sect. Tho Saivites and Vaishnavites 
are approximately equal in number, but between them do not 
amount to more than one-sixth of the whole Hindu population. 
Among the latter there is a large number of Bishnois, bat 
none of the other particular sects are met with to any noticeable 
extent. 

Besides the general beliefs which are common to almost al] Looal 
Hindus, the lower classes have their favourite saints to whom their “““*™ 
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active devotion is mainly made. One of the most favourite is 
Piyéra JL Piyéra Jf, whose temple is at Ramdewa, the parent village of the 
Dapa Gujars, midway between Nakurand Ambahta in Sabéranpur. 
His grandfather, Ramji Padarath, Badfarosh, was born in 1488 
A.D., at Durganpur, in pargana Budhana, in this district, and 
disappeared immediately after his birth. Six days afterwards 
he reappeared, much to his mother’s delight, who sacrificed to 
the gods in thanksgiving. As he grow up he waa appointed to 
watch the cattle of his father, and one day allowed them to stray 
into the field of a Réjput, where they did much damage to the 
corn. The Réjput complained, but when the authorities came to 
make a local inquiry, the field was found intact, and the people 
declared that a miracle had becn performed. The youth had sence 
enough to make the most of this incident and soon gathered 
around him a band of disciples. Iis reputation increased and he 
married into the wealthy family of Bhawani Dés, Badfarosh, of 
Khudi-Shikérpur. The fruit of this union was Raghungéth, who 
married into a family at Soron and had a gon, Piydra Jf. The 
saintly fame of Piyéra Ji reached Garhwél, and the Réja of 
Srinagar gave him tive villages. About this time a quarrel broke 
out between the Bréhmans and Gujars of Sadrpur, and the latter 
murdered the priost, but in revenge the ghovts of the murdered 
men tormented the Gujars, who prayed for the assistance of 
Piyéra Ji. He, nothing loth, granted their request and even went, 
further, for he declared that Sadrpar belonged to him in a former 
birth, end the discovery of a well dug by him proved the cor- 
reotness of the assertion to every one’s satisfaction. Piydra Ji 
then took possession of the village and changed its name to 
Andeva, of which Rémdowa is the modern rendering. He died 
there and wes buried in the village. Prayers and offerings ara. 
made at his shrine on the sixth of the dark half of Chait. Piyéra 
Ji was succeeded by hia son, LA] Ji, who died without issue, and 
the sam{indérs elected one of his disciples, Har Gobind, to succeed. 
him, snd since then the appointment lies in the hands of tha 
descendants of Madéri, brother of Piyéra J{, and in the hands of 
the descendants of the brothers of the widow of Lél Ji. The 
affairs of the shrine are managed by Bairdgis, who own two-thirds 
of the village, while one-third remains in the possession of Piyéra. 
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Js descendanta. The saint’s followers are Vaishnavas, and wear 
black necklaces. 

Another Gujar shrine at Bildspur, to the south-east of Lakh- Palamdeh 
nauti, is attended by numerous pilgrims from this and the 
neighbouring districts in the month of Asérh. Mr. Williams 
gives the following account of its origin :—“About three hundred. 
years ago, Amrao, Gujar, a zam{nd4r of Bilaspur,suddenly took to 
shaking his head about and exclaiming :— ‘I am Devi Pulamdeh. 
Erect a temple tome. Rati, Bréhman, will be my priest; ho and 
his descendants are to receive all offerings made to me.’ Tho 
inspired voice was obeyed without question. About half a 
century ago, Sahib Mall, a pious Mah4jan of Bidauli, built a well 
near the temple for the convenience of worshippers.” 

Goga Pir is worshipped throughout the upper Du&b by both doga Pir, 
Hindus and Musalméns. Large assomblies are held in his 
honour at the Goga-Kathal fair in Guru Rém Rai’s Thékurdwéra 
in Dehra, at the Gugubal fair at Ménikman near Sahéranpur, 
and at the Suraj Kind in Meerut and Niloha in the Meerut 
dintrict, These assomblies aro called chhariydn from the stand~ 
arda borne by the pilgrims. On the ninth day of the new moon 
of Bhédon the standards are raised and are carried about whilst 
the fair laste, which is usually two days. Tho tomb of the saint 
is 20 miles beyond Dadrera and 200 miles to the south-west 
of Hissér. Hoe is also called Zahir Pir, and in Mcerut Zahir 
Diwin. The local tradition is that Goga wus the son of a Chau- 
hén Réjput Réja called Vacha, or, as rome say, Jowar, whose wife, 
Bachal, a Tuérin, after she had been long barren, bore to him 3 
son through the kind intercession of Gorakhnéth. His territory 
extended from Hinsi to tho Ghara or Satlaj, and his capital was 
at Mehra on that river. Another legend maker him Réja of 
Bikénir. In a quarrel about land ho kilied his two brothers, 
and, grieved at their fate, prayed that the earth might open and 
swallow him, but a voice from heaven declared that he would not 
be buried alive, horse and all, unless ho repeated the Musalmén 
confession of faith. He appears to have done s0, on which the 
earth opened and he leaped into the chasm. Anothor legond 
makes his opponenta act only his brothers, but his relative 
Prithvi Réja of Dehli. He conquered all these with the aid of 
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Raton Hé4ji, who gave Goga a javelin which shot hither and 
thither through the air of it-elf and destroyed all obstacles. Pri- 
thir&j was killed in the fray, and in remorse for his crime Goga 
buried himself alive. Goga’s horse is celebrated under the name 
Javédia. It is paid that the fathor of Goga received two grains of 
barley from his guardian deity, one of which he gave to his wife, 
who bore him Goga, and another to his mare, who brought forth 
the steed Javidia. Some say the barley-corns were given by 
Goga to his own wife and stud-horse. Sir H. M. Elliot thinks 
that there is some reason to suppore that Goga “must have 
contended with the earlier Ghaznavide monarchs, for several 
favourite ballads relate how he foll with his forty-five sons and 
sixty nephews opposing the great Mahmud on the banks of the 
Ghara.” The Agurwéla Banias are specially devoted to Goga, 
and on his foast-day the Bhangis carry round the sacred symbols 
of the Pir and levy contributions. Cunningham says that in 
the lower Himélayas of the Panjéb thore are many shrines to 
Gogs. There the legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghazni, 
and fought with his brothors Arjun and Surjan. “He was alain 
by them, but a rock opened, and Goga again sprang forth, armed 
and mounted. Anvthor acconnt makes him Iord of Dard-Darehra 
in the wastes of Rajwara.” Tod writes :—“Goga, Chauhén, was 
the son of Vacha Réja, a namo of some celcbrity. He held the 
whole of Jangal-des, or the forest lands from the Satlaj to 
Haridna ; his capital, called Mehera or Goga-ka-Mairi, was on 
the Satlaj. In defonding this he fell with forty-five sons and 
aixty nephows; and as it occurred on Sunday, the ninth of the 
month, that day is held sacred to the munes of Goga by the 
thirty-six clasres throughout Réjpntdne, but specially in the 
desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo-ké-thal. Even 
his steed Javédia has been immortalized and has become a 
favourite name for a war-horre throughout Réjputéna, whose 
mighty men swear by the sukd of Goga, who maintained the 
Réjput fame when Mahmud crossed tho Satlaj.” 

Baba Kalu is another of the local saints held in great rever- 
ence by low-caste men as Chamfre, Kahéra, Kumhdrs, Sainis, 
Geruriyas, and Mehras. Jéts arc also said to do him honour. The 
origin of the worrhip of this eaint ia thus described by Mr. 
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Williams :— The fairies were wafting Solomon through the air 
upon his throne. The monarch, looking down, chanced to see 4 
young Kahér girl heaping up manureon adung-hill, The sight 
disgusted him so much that he affocted to stop his nose and ex- 
claimed, ‘Who in the world could marry such a dirty ugly 
little girl.’ Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath, he had 
his throne laid down by the edge of astroam. THe undressed 
and inadvertontly left his magic ring near his clothes on the 
bank. Scarcely had he plunged in than a fish, jumping out of 
the water, awallowod the talisman. The fairies at once flew 
away with the throne, for the charm of the ring was broken. 
The king remained shivering behind in great distress. He event- 
ually made a virtue of necessity and took refuge in an adjacent 
village, where he was hospitably received in the house of the 
very girl ho had seon gathering dung. One day the maidan’s 
mother remarked to her huxband—‘ You should marry our 
daughter to a man like our guest. This she repeated thrice. 
The mystical number worked, and Solomon said, ‘Marry her to 
me, for you have spoken three times.’ The marriage was aocord- 
ingly celebrated and consummated, the young couple living in 
areparate abode. Some time after, the king’s father-in-law went 
to drag the river with a net, and, catching, among othors, the fish 
that had swallowed the magic ring, carried home his prize. The 
fish being a large one, his wife told him to give it to his daughter 
and keep the rest. When the girl out it open, she diseoverod the 
ring and gave the ornamont to her husband, saying, ‘It is a beauti- 
ful thing and worthy of you.’ When the evening meal was over, 
the king put the talisman on hia finger: the fairies appeared 
bringing in the throne; he seated himself upon it, and vanished, 
never to return. His disconsolate wife was pregnant, and in due 
course brought forth a child,—Béba Kalu. A stiok decorated with 
peacock’s feathers represents the holy personage. To this fetish 
trifling offerings are made; many other such superstitione, not to 
speak of ghost and demon-worship, prevail. They prove Hindu- 
ism proper to bo a mere name. Brahmanism is something 
quite aboye the comprehension of the masses, whose degraded 
religious condition presents only one hopeful aspect. The greatest 
obstacle to the propagation of a true faith is a creed which, 
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thongh false, still seems to meet wants satisfied by one more 
pure. But the paganism I have just described barely rises 
above the leve] of fetishism: it is thus hard to understand 
why the mind of the nominal Hindu should be invincibly 
prejudiced against the reception of a higher form of religion 
and, a8 a matter of fact, Muhammadanixm hus becn extensively 
accepted.” 

Pairs, There is a larger number of religious fairs held at different 
places in this district by both Hindus and Musalméns. The 
Chhariyéu fairs referred to above are held at Muzaffarnagar, 
Charthéwal, Pur, Thina Bhawan, Kairina, Bhukarheri, Belra, 
Khatauli and several other places, the largest being that at 
Khatauli. The chief fairs in the dintrict are thuse held in Kér- 
tik and Jeth at Ramra on the Jumna, a village close to Kairéna, 
where some 6,000 perons assemble on each occasion. The 
Khatauli fair is hold in Bhddun and is attended by some 5,000 
villagers. Besides these, tho Réinlfla ot Muzaffurnagar alone 
has an approximate average attendance of more than 3,000 per- 
sons. Murslmén fairs aro held at the Chehlum and at the 
Moherram at Jdnsath, Jai, Sambalhera, Kawal and several 
other plaves in the east of the district, but none of thom are of 
any great importance. A list uf all the fairs held iu the district 
is given in the appendix. 

Obristt- Christianity ha» not spread in this district to the same extent 

smi that wo find in Meerut, Bulandshahr, SahSraupur and elsewhere. 
The total number of Christians at the Jast census was 1,402, and 
of these 1,259 were natives. In 1889 thore were only eight 
native Christiaus in the district, and in 1891 the figure had only 
riven to 81 persons. It thus appears that the development has 
been very rapid, but that it has not been as extensive as else- 
where. The incroase in Christianity is almost entirely due to 
the offorts of the American Episuopal Methodist Mission, but 
in this district thero is ouly one branch at Muzaffarnagar iteelf. 
Of the Christian population in 1901 137 were Europeans and 
six Enrasians. Of these, 85 belong to the Church of England, 
84 were Roman Catholics, eight Presbyterians and five Method- 
ists. Of the natiye Christians no leas than 1,116 were Method- 
iste, while 88 wend Presbyterians and eighteen Roman Catholics, 
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from which it sppears that the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Sardhana does not extend its operations into this district to any 
appreciable degree. 

The Arya Samaj has made a considerable progress in Mu- Arya 
gaffarnagar, the number of its followers being 3,122 in 1901. This Saméj. 
representa an increase of 2,190 persons during the past ten years, 
but this number is much smaller than in the southern districts 
of the Duéb and Bijnor. The Aryas chiefly belong to the Jat, 
Taga, Réjput and Bania castes, but besides these very many 
other castes, such as Kahfrs, Brahmans, Barhais and Gujars, are 
eepresented, although in much smaller numbers, which bears 
out the general observation that the Samé4j is mainly recruited 
from the upper classes of Hindus. 

With regard to religion generally we may again quote Mr, 
Miller: “The thoughts of the great mass of the people are 
turned to agriculture from their earlicst days, and they have 
little to spare for other pursuits or amusements. Even the 
children playing in the sand amuse themselves by making 
maodels of fields with boundaries, irrigation channels and water- 
lifts, This long-lasting and intense devotion to their every- 
day work probably accounts for the comparatively small extent 
to which religion seems to affect their daily life. Of yuperstition 
there is of course a good deal: a certain atteution must be shown 
to the shrine: of the Bhumiya or their lucal deity, the small-pox 
goddess must be propitiated, the regulations of sacred groves 
observed, and altars built to appease restless spirits that return 
to afflict the living. But the men of better clases appear to 
regard all this with a certain contempt. ‘hey have a deeply 
religious sense of the existence of one omnipotent deity that often 
finds solemn expression in their conversation, but their religion 
requires neither creeds nor ceremonics. Temples are rarely 
built by the Jéts, and the family priest is not always treated 
with the reverence he expects. It is possible that the spread of 
Muhammadanism and the conversion of numbers of the leading 
Hindu castes have led to the discarding of the more idolatrous 
forms of worship, to the weakening of the influence of the Bréh- 
mans and to the spread of a liberal and sgmewbat agnostic 
spirit in religious matters, The lower forms of fetish worship are 
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entirely absent, the vermilion-coloured stones, 80 common further 
south, are hardly ever seen, images of Hanum4n and Ganesh are 
conspicuous by their absence, and the builders of temples are 
usually Jaing or Banias, rarely agriculturists.” 

The oustoms of the people in this dirtrict call for no spe- 
cial comment. The Panchéyat system is still in full force, and 
especially among the lower and less educated castes, auch as Gujars, 
Jéts, Dhobia, Nais, Telis, Kah&rs, Barhais, Sanis and others. 
The parties usually take an oath on a lota filled with salt to abide 
by any decision that may be arrived at. The culprit is always 
fined, and tho fine generally takes the shape of a feast to the 
asrembled brethren whe have been summoned to hear hia defence. 
Chaudhbris are usually elected by a vote of the trade or guild and 
perform the same dutics as in other districts. There is nothing 
peculiar in the dress or food of the people. The daily fare of the 
lower class amounts to a mero subsistence allowance, and maize, 
juar and barley are ordinarily consumed. The wealthicr classes 
eat wheat, rico, dél and mfsh. 


Baitdings With the exception of some mosques of the Rohille-Pathén 
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period, two at Ghausgarh and one at Morna, all of which are 
graceful and picturesque structurcs, a few Saiyid tombs at Ma- 
jhera and the once magnificent Saiyid mansions at Jéneath, 
Miranpur and Kaithaura, now fast fulling into decay, the 
architeoture of the district prosonts nothing remarkable. There 
is not a single Hindu temple worthy of note, and the peasantry 
occupy the ordinary over-crowded mud huts with thatched roofs 
common to the whole Gangetic plain. Marble and sandstone of 
the very best quality, wrought by skilful workmen and adorned 
with the most exquisite fretwork, entered extensively into the 
composition of the Saiyid architocture, but the damage to its 
monuments commenced by Sikhs and Mahrattes, aud nearly 
completed by the povorty and indifference of the presont Baiyid 
owners, has left little but a few suggestive memorials of the past. 
‘Tho statistics of the 1901 census showed that there were 130,876 
houses in the district, of which 21,150 were in the towns. This 
gives an average for the whole district of eighty-four houres to 
the square mile, and rather more than six persons to each house. 
In 1872 tho number of honses was 98 to the square mile with an 
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average of 4:4 inhabitants to each house, but the number of 
separate enclosures was ouly 38 to the square mile, which gives 
two or three houses to each separate enclosure. 

The language of the district is the ordinary form of western Lau- 
Hindi known 0s Hindosténi, which provails in Meerut, "8" 
Sahéranpur and the north of Rohilkhand. The ordinary speech 
of the villagers includes an unurval number of Persian and Arabic 
words, although their form is commonly go changed and corrupted 
that the result is often most confusing. For instance, a Chamér 
watching a corn field will speak of his work as “ mahavjat,” which 
is his idea of the pronunciation of “ muhafizat.” Similarly, a vil- 
lager speaking of the death of his neighbour will say thal he has 
‘k@l kar diya,” and it takes some thought to trace the expression 
to its truc source and to identify it with “intiqé].” Generally, 
this form of Urdu is spoken by the inhabitants of the uplands, 
while in the khddir a purer form of Hindi is used. 

With regard to the proprietary body we find that the tenures Fropeie 
which provail most throughout the district are the various forme !# 
of pattidéri. These tenures are divided into three clasros, 
perfect aud imperfect pattidéri and bhaiyachéra, and are thus 
defined. Where the shares are known as fo many portions of a 
bfgha and are s0 rovorded in the proprietary register, and the 
responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities conti- 
aues, the tenure is called imperfect pattidéri. Here, although 
the responsibility remains intact, the accounts of the pattis are 
really kept separate, and es soon as the common land ix divided 
the tenure becomes perfect pattidéri. In process of time the 
land becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
village lose the character of pattis, and the Jand actually in each 
man’s poseertion becomes the measure of his rights, and hence 
arise the bhaiyachéra tenures that are eo numerour in this district, 

Up to the settlement of 1860 a kind of téluqdéri tenure 
existed in 89 villages held by communities possessing occupancy 
rights and known as the shéra-nagdi villages. 

At Thornton’s settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in 
the record-of-rights of these villages, and as long as this was paid 
the proprietor was entitled only to a deduction; usually amounting 
toaighteen per cont. asmélikéna. The consequence of this was that 
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in some estates, like Luchsira, the proprietors were not able to 
enter their villages, the entire management being in the hands of 
the cultivators, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all 
rights, whilst in othera, like Mustafabad, the proprietors were able 
to compel the cultivators to resign their privileges. The Board 
of Revenue abolished these rights at the settlement in 1863, substi- 
tuting in lieu of them money rents for the cultivators, who have 
thus been reduced to the position of ordinary occupancy tenants. 
The change, however, is in some measure to be regretted, for the 
village communities, having the inducement which perfect secur- 
ity during the term of settlement afforded, did much to improve 
their estates, and brought them quite up to the standard of those 
villages in which the community were able to purchase the pro- 
prietary rights from the Saiyid owners, and little, ifat all, behind 
those estates possessed by bhaiyach4ra communities in the western 
parganas. ‘“ Indeed,” writes Mr. Cadell, “it seems strange that 
an arrangement which for more than twenty years worked 90 
admirably should have been set aside without any sufficient 
invostigation,” 

In 1860 the villages of the district were divided into 1,061 
mahéls, of which 497 were held in bhaiyachéra, 246 in pattidéri 
and 258 in zamind@ri tenure. During the currency of the rettle- 
ment from 1860 to 1890 the number of mahgls greatly increareds 
and the number assessed by Mr. Miller was 2,992. Partitions 
‘were most frequent in Budhéna, where the number of mahéls was 
more than quadrupled since 1860. This was sometimes due to 
the Banias who had acquired a share and insisted on partition, 
but generally it arose from a dispute about the common land. 
The J&ta are specially prone to make a free use of the power of 
partition, owing to their gencral wish to be independent of the 
authority of the lambardér, and this tendency is still as strong aa 
ever. In 1890 the number of zamindfri mahéls had increased 
to 1,347, of which 789 were held in joint zamindéri. Bhaiya- 
chéra mahéls numbered 1,066 and pattidéri 579. 

The chief landowning classes in the district are Jéte, Saiyids, 
Mahéjans, Gujars, Réjputs, Tages, Sheikhs and the Marhal family 
of Karnél. The J&ts hold nearly one-fifth of the whole area, and 
ere chiefly found in the Kairéns and Budhéna tahs{la. The 
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Banias and Bréhmans own eighteen per cent, and hold land 
everywhere, but are most powerful in Muzaffarnagar and Jénsath. 
The Seiyids hold seventeen per cent. and the great bulk of their 
possessions lies in the Jénaath tahsil. Gujars are chiefly found 
in Kairéna and the khfdir Jands of Muzaffarnagar; Tagas in 
Muzaffarnagar and Budhéna; Réjputs in Kairféna and Muzaffar- 
nagar; while the Sheikhs are found everywhero, their largest 
possessions being in the Kairdna tahefl 

‘The Marhal family of Karn4] own between them 86 villages, Karnal 
of which 87 lie in the Muzaffarnagar pargana, 26 in Khatauli, *™/y- 
eight in Bidauli, five in Baghra, four in Charthdwal and two 
each in Jansith, Kairéna and Gordhanpur. The final revonue 
demand of the entire estate is Rs. 54,964. The whole of this pro- 
perty belonged to Naw&b Ahmad Ali Khan, who was largely 
rewarded for his loyal services ronderod during the mutiny. At 
his death the property was divided among his three sons, Naw&b 
Azmat Ali Khan, Nawéb Rustam Ali Khan, and Nawéb Umar- 
daraz Ali Khan. All of these reside at Karnél, but they also 
have a house at Jarauda in this district. 

Next to the Marhals come the Banias of Muzaffarnagar and Bania 
Chhapar. The largest landowner is Kunwar Jagdish Parshad, Jandlonds 
who, with his brother, Debi Parshad, holds the estate of their father, 
Lala Kesho Das. The property consist of 56 villages, paying a 
revenye of Ra. 23,974. Of theso, 23 lie in the Muzaffarnagar 
pargana, 18 in Bhukarheri, five each in Charthéwal, Khatauli, 
and Thana Bhawan, threo each in Jhinjhana, Jénsath and Baghra, 
and one in Gordhanpur. Rai Bahadur Lala Nihal Chand of 
Muzaffarnagar holds a large property consisting of 41 villages, and 
paying a revenue of Ra. 20,461. Of the-e, fourteen lie in Muzaffar- 
nagar pargana, seven in Bhakerheri, five each in Charthéwal and 
Baghra, three in Jhinjhana, two each in theJ&nsath, Bhuma and 
Théna Bhawan parganas, and one in Khatauli. The property was 
for a long time in the joint possexion of his father, Lala Sheo 
Narain, and his uncle, Udai Rém. Both of these rendered good 
service during the mutiny by supplying the officers with money, 
and were rewarded with a considerable amount of landed pro~ 
perty. Rai Nibal Chand Bahadur is s leading man among the 
Hindus, taking a keen interest in social and public matters. He. 
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represented these provincesin the Hemp Drugs Commission, and in 
return for this sorvice was granted the title of Rai Bahadur. In 
November 1902 he was appointed a member of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Council. 

The Chhapar family of Banias now reside in Muzaffarnagar. 
The estate consists of 33 villages, paying a revenue of Re, 23,861. 
Twelve villages belong to pargana Pur Chhapar, five to Thina 
Bhawan, four to Bhukarheri, three cach to Muzaffarnagar, Char 
thiwal, and Sh4mli, and one each to Khatauli, Baghra and 
Gordhanpur. The estate is at prosent held by females, who are 
members of the family of Lala Nihal Chand. Their names are 
Musammat Darab Kunwar, Mukandi Kunwar, Lachhmi Kunwar 
and Gomti Kunwar. 

Bohras. Next come the Bohras of Muzaffarnagar, who own two large 
properties. Musammat Parbati, tho widow of Baldeo Sahai, is in 
possession of 44 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 8,162. Of these, 
fourteen lie in Muzaffarnagar, twelvein Khatauli, ten in Bhukar- 
heri,sevon in Charthéwal, two in Jénsath and one in Baghra. Mu- 
sammat Sundar, another widow of Baldeo Sahai, owns 41 villages, 
paying an annual revenue of Rs. 7,886. Of these villages, eleven 
eaoh lie in the parganas of Muzaffarnagar and Khatauli, ten in 
Bhukarheri, six in Charthéwal, two in Jénsath and one in Baghra. 

Salyid The Jansath Saiyids hold five large estates. Saiyid Muzaffar 

eat 41; Khan, the son of Saiyid Khurshed Ali Khan, of Jénsath, owns 
28 villages, of which eleven lio in Jauli J&nsath, eight in Khatauli, 
three in Bhuma and one in Muzaffarnagar, paying atotal revenue 
of Rs. 11,775. Ssiyid Hashim Ali Khan, the son of Ahmad Ali 
Khan, owns 22 villages in Jénsath and seven in Khatauli, assessed 
at Re. 7,590. Saiyid Asghar Ali Khan, the son of Aftab Ali 
Khan, of Jangath, has 21 villages in J4énsath and three in Bhuma 
Sambalhera, paying a revenue of Re. 10,227. Saiyid Mahdi Ali 
Khan, the son of Hasan Ali Khan, is in possession of an estate 
consisting of five villages in Jéneath, three in Khatanli, and two 
in Bhoma Sambalhera, esseseed at Re. 6,867. Saiyid Abdulla Khan, 
another son of Hasan Ali Khan, owns seven villages in Jénsath 
and one in Bhuma Sambalhera, paying a revenue of Rs, 5,560. 

‘The Seiyids of Bhandura in tahe{l Muzaffarnagar are now 
represented by Saiyid Asad Raza, Saiyid Bagar Raza and Saiyid 
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Iqbal Rasa, the aons of Réja Raza Ali. They own between them 
28 villages, of which fourteen lie in Jauli Jénsath, ight in Mu-~ 
saffarnagar, four in Bhukarheri and twoin Khatauli. The estate 
is assessed at Ra. 17,976. The head of the Tissa Ssiyida is Saiyid 
Ewas Ali, the aon of Ali Hasan, who owns eight villages in Bhu- 
karheri and six in Bhoma Sambalhera, assessed to a revenue of 
Re.8,818, TheSaiyids of Kakrauli in Jénsath own eleven villages, 
of which six lio in Bhuma Sambalhera and five in Bhukarheri, 
with arevonue of Rs. 7,201. Saiyid Abul Hasan loft the property 
in joint tenure between his heirs, the chief of whom are Saiyid 
Muhamdi Hassn, Amir Haidar, Wahaj-ul-Hasan, Jalil-vl-Hasan 
and Niaz Ahmad. 

The chief Jét landholder in the district is Chaudhri Ghési 3st 
Ram, the son of Chaudhri Jawahir Singh of Maulaheri in tahatl Lyeanrl 
Muzaffarnagar. He is the hoad of the great family of Maulaheri 
Jats, and owns twelve villages, paying a revenue of Re, 9,736. 

Of these, six lie in Baghra, three in Muzaffarnagar, two in 
Khatauli and one in Bhuma Sambathera. 

The largest Gujar landholder is Réni Dharam Kunwar, the Qujar 
widow of Réja Raghubir Singh of Landhaura in the Sahéranpur tends. 
district. She holds an estate of twelve villages, paying a revenue 
of Re. 7,084 annually, which is the sole remaining portion of the 
grest mugarrari of Réja Ram Day&l. Five of the villages lie in 
Gordhanpur, three each in the parganas of Pur Chhspar and 
Bhama Sambalhera, and one in Bhukarheri. 

The Rajput landholders of the district are of little importance. Béjpute. 
The chief are the converted Réjputa of Kairi in the Kairéna tahefl 
and the Hindu Réjputsof Chandsenain Jénsath. The former hold 
four villagesin pargana Shémli, assessed at Rs.5,016. The property 
is at present held by Rao Maqsud Ali Khan, Abdul Bagir Khan 
and Abdul Latif Khan, the cons of Mahmud Khan, and by Abdul 
Ghafor Khan, the son of Daud Khan, The Thékurs of Chandsens 
are represented by Chaudhri Ghansiam Singh, the son of Umrao 
Singh, who holds five villages in Khatanli, assessed at Re, 6,200. 

Nothing gives a better ides of the progress of s district than Transfers. 
an socurate account of the transfers of the landed property within 
ite limita, the causes for these transfers, and the onstes of those 
who have lost the land and of those who are the new proprietore. 
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Ag the same time therp are few matters regarding which it is 
more difficult to get accurste information than the transfer of land. 
A complete register of transfers is maintained, but many of the 
transactions which {t records are purcly nominal, such as the 
transfer of an estate among relations and fictitious sales with the 
object of defeating creditors. 

During the settlement of 1840 to 1860 the number of transfers 
was very large and the available information is fairly complete. 
Up to the close of the eighteenth century the Barha Saiyids 
owned the greater portion of the eastern parganas of the district, 
and, with the exception of a few Pathéns and Shcikhs, were the 
only landlords. After the sack of Jénsath the Saiyids declined, 
and their villages were seized by the Gujars of Landhaura and 
Babsuma. After the conquest the Saiyids returned, but they seem 
to have lost their energy and distinguished themselves mainly 
by reckless expenditure which in many cases proved their ruin. 
They thus lost nearly all the large estates they formerly possessed 
in Khatauli and much of their lands in Jénsath and Muzaffar- 
nagar. Their villages passed into the hands of the J&ta of Mau- 
Ishori, Tagas, the Karn4] family and Banias. In the Jd&neath 
pargana there were fewer transfors, but a large part of their pro. 
perty fell into the hands of the mab4jans of Talra, who owed their 
position tothe Saiyidsof Jénseth. The latter, however, did better 
than their kinsmen in Khatauli and succeeded in purchasing 
several villages in that pargana. In Bhukarheri the Ssaiyids of 
Morna and Tissa Jost much, the chief purchasers being the mahé- 
jan family who held the office of treasurer to the Landhaura Réja. 
From 1840 onwards the Tissa and Sambhalhera Saiyids regained 
mouch of their property, but in the khédir the smaller proprietors 
Jost almost all their lands to the Banias. 

In the Muzaffarnagar tahsil there were fewer Saiyids and 
consequently fewer large transfers, The Nawéb of Karnél pur- 
chased largely, as also did the head of the Ratberi Seiyids. In 
Put, Chhapar the Landhaurs treasurer bought up all the land of 
the JAnsath Ssiyids and several villages belonging to smaller 
communities who were allowed to engage after the lapse of the 
Landhsure mogarrari. The Jéte and Tagas, however, held their 

own, and the same remark applies to Baghra, 
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In the Budhéns tahafl there were fewor transfers than any~ 
where else in the district. Only one-tenth of the area in pargana 
Budhéna changed hands between 1840 and 1860, the Rajputs, 
Jéts and Togas still retaining the greater part of their possessions. 
The J&te and Pathéns of Shikarpur lost a good deal, chiefly owing 
to their performances during the mutiny. In K4ndhla, too, the 
old proprietors lost seventeen per cent. of their possessions. 

In the Sh4mli tahs{l the transfers for the same period wore 
not very numerous. In the Sh4mli pargana the small Pathéns, 
Biluchis and Sheikhs lost nearly all their possessions, chiefly 
through litigation and rebellion. In Théna Bhawan the latter 
cause resulted in the confiscation of the property of the Sheikh- 
zadas, while in Jhinjhana the Musalman losses amounted to 
about one-half of the total area transferred. In Kairfna the 
Gaujars were the chief losers, the Jand for the most part passing 
into the hands of the money-lendors. It thus appears that 
throughout tho district transfers were greatest where Musalmans 
were proprietors. This was possibly due in some cases to the 
severity of the early assessments, but more often to extravagance, 
and among the proprietary cultivating communities we find it to 
be s gonoral rule that the most industrious gain at the expense 
of their weaker neighbours. The Settlement Officers were 
always in favour of maintaining tho village communities as far 
8 possible against the Banias, being influenced by their own 
impressions as to the state of prosperity or otherwise in the vil- 
lages they inspected. With regard tothe constant tendency on 
the part of the Banias to incroaso their possessions, it may be of 
interest to quote the words of Sir Auckland Colvin and Mr. 
Cadell, both of whom were Settlement Officers in this district. 
The former thus records his experience : ‘‘ The method 1n which 
the original landholders are first reduced to cultivators, and finally 
driven away, is a matter of daily experience. At different 
times I have had opportunities of secing it in its different stages. 
Tf the landlord has not bought the oultivating rights, he. first 
gets the patw4ri on his side. He then commences 6 career of 
suite for arrears of rent, refusing to divide the grain when 
ripe, and preferring to embarrae the cultivators by subsequent 
litigation. The cultivators, on their side, are nothing loth, and 
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" enter on the contest in the hope of dispossessing the proprietor or 
worrying him out of his estate. The former party never, thé 
latter only under the prospect of ruin, wishes for compromise. 
Deorees and balances accrue, the cultivators are unable to meet 
the scoumulated demands; at last a anit for ouster is brought, 
and the cultivators lose their right of ocoupancy. From that 
moment the fight is over. The landlord lets out his fields to 
men from other villages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is 
abandoned, the houscs fall in, the high-walled enclosures are 
levelled, and in a corner of the village a space is cleared for 
the low huts of mélfs or the yards of Chamgra, The prin-~ 
cipal reason leading to the adoption of such a line of action 
I believe to be that the Mahb4jan landlord does not see in 
what his real interest consists. He looks for increased profita 
from an increased share in the produce of the land, not from 
an incredse in the produce itself: henco he secks to cultivate it 
with men who will not haggle about their share. The independ- 
ent qualities of J&ts and Rajputs are odious to him. The qualities 
that distinguish them are precisely those which he most dislikes, 
First-rate agriculture, unceasing labour, and an intelligent 
tenantry are not his object. He prefers indifferent tillage and 
submissive hands. And what in this district is done on a small 
seale would, if occasion offered, be reproduced on a much Jarger, 
Population is abundant and agriculture is the chief resource. 
Hence, in as far as the village communities or cultivators with 
right of occupancy were destroyed, so far would the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which the mah&jans 
chose to impose. But if the germs of social progress lie in the 
independence, the leisure and the comfort of the mase, and to 
such independence, leisure, or comfort the tenure of the mahéjan 
ia fatal, does not a system in an agricultural society, in propor- 
tion as it extends mahéjan tenures and destroys the village 
communities and the occupancy tenanta, militate against the 
conditions of social advancement? Indeed, it is difficult to see 
what benefit can at present be expected from large native land- 
holders in this part of India. They do not understand ,the 
duties of landlords. They have no enterprise or wish to improve: 
the country and forward its social prosperity, and they would 
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be the very last to interest themselves about the education or 
progress of the masses. All experience, I believe, proves, even 
if all & priors reasoning had failed to point out, that, as a rule, 
among an agricultural people great landlords and a flourishing 
community are incompatible ; and most assuredly of all great 
landlords the least likely to belie experience would bo the sd- 
kukare of this district. A few large estates are in every way 
desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to 
have nothing but large estates.” 

Mr. Cadell thus writes of the Bania land owners :-— 

« Justice compels me to say that in thie district the Banias 
have, on the whole, shown themselves no worse than proprictors 
of other castes. Almost without any oxception large proprietors 
have done nothing for their land, and Banias, if they do nothing 
more, gencrally manage to settle hamlets where population is de- 
ficient. It is only the smaller Bania landlords that have time 
for detailed oppression, and the worst of these are certainly bad 
enough ; they treat their tenants as they do their debtors ; their 
chief endeavour is to get them moro and more into their hands, 
to reduce the occupancy tenant to the position of a tenant-at- 
will, and if he is then troublesome, i.¢. something above the 
cringing Chamér, to eject him from the village. But the worst 
petty Bania proprietor is equalled in harshness and surpassed in 
courage and determination by the bad Ssiyid or Pathan land- 
Jord, and except that people resent oppression on the part of 
new tyrant more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely 
that the unprivileged and unprotected cultivator would find 
little to choose between the two, between the new landlord and 
the old, and would probably prefer the Bania to the Path&n, 
or the Sheikh or Jét, if not to the Saiyid. The protected 
tenant, on the other hand, is safest with the old landlord, who has 
influence enough to obtain from the tenant the not very valuable 
but highly-prized present of hay and straw, fuel, molasses, d&c., 
upon which in many villages the Bania can only count 
when the tenant is deprived of his rights. It ia probably from 
the same cause, the feeling of the comparative security of their 
influence, that Seiyid landlords often allow to their tenants a 
freedom in building and in planting which the Bania would 
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never cheerfully yield ; and on the whole the old proprietor, if, 
when roused, he is a more violent, is 6 less insidious, enemy than 
the new, and, when he is on good terms with his tenanta, is a more 
generous and kindlier friend. In mont instances, indeed, the 
worst feature of the Bania landlord is his conduct in obtaining 
land, not after its acquisition ; and when the new proprictor has 
swindled cultivating proprietors ont of their ancestral land any 
terms between the two are impossible; and such villages furnish 
the worst instances of Bania oppression; and it is chiefly in the 
interest of the poor and ignorant that Government interference 
is required, and can be productive of good. The recklews Saiyid 
knows well enough how his career of extravagance will end; the 
petty owner necds what protection the law can give him from 
fraud, and good policy demands that evory obstacle should be 
thrown in the way of the usurer obtaining land from tho class 
which suffers most injustice during, and the greatest oppression 
after, the acquisition by the money-lender of their ancestral 
land.” 
baal Between 1860 and 1890 the amount of transfers was about 
60,000 acres. The chief losers were the Saiyids and Gujars, who 
between them lost more than half the total area transferred. 
Over 8,500 acres passed out of the hands of Government to 
other proprietors, and this area should properly be excluded 
from the rest. The Jéta lost nearly 7,800 acres, and the Réj- 
puta, both Hindu and Musalmén, nearly 8,000 acres. Besides 
these, tho Biluchis, who parted with nearly 7,500 acres, alone 
deserve mention, as they lost over one-third of their small 
property. The losses of the emaller proprietors are more consi- 
derable than would appear from the figures, as the J&te of 
Maulsheri largely extended their possessions. The chief 
* gainers were Banias who incrossed their estates by over 38,000 
acres. Next to them come Sheikhs, Khattris, Brahmans, the 
Karndl family and Bohras. It thus appears that nearly three~ 
fourths of the land transferred passed into the hands of the 
money-lenders. 
Daring the past ten years the total number of transfers 
has been 809, and in 208 of these the losers were Saiyids, 
Sheikhs and Pathéns, which shows that the old tendency of the 
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Musalmén proprietors to lose their possessions through extra- 
vagance is still maintained at the present day. Mr. Cadell’s 
remark that transfers in this district have been uninfluenced by 
the revenue demand applies equally to the present period. Since 
Mr. Cadell’s settlement the number of cases under private eales has 
inoreased almost systematically. The vendors are mostly Mu- 
salm&ns, R&jpute and Gujars, and the reason for their decline is 
obviously the same now as it has been in the past. In the 
case of the Saiyid and Sheikhzada communitics large pro- 
perties have dwindled into petty shares of small area, while 
the expenses have remained the same. The Rajputs and Gu- 
jars of this district aro reckless in the matter of cultivation 
and prefer to follow their own pursuits. During the years 1890 
to 1895 the average number of cases of sale under orders of court 
was 208 annually, while there were on an average 734 cases of 
private sale and 561 cases of transfers under mortgage. These 
figures show a constant increase over those of the period of the 
former settlement. During the years 1895 to 1900 the avcrago 
number of sales under order of court rose to 221, while private sales 
increased to 1,010 and transfors undor mortgage to 892. Losses 
have been greatest on the part of the Sheikhs, who are responsible 
for over one-third of the total number of transfers, while next to. 
them come Pathéns, Mah4jans and Saiyids. The chief gainers, 
strange to say, have been the Ssiyids, whose proporty lias largely 
extended of late yoars throughout the whole of the Jénsath tahail. 
Next to them come tho money-lenders and the Jéts. Transfers, 
have been numerous in J&nsath alone, the only other parganas in 
which any number of cases have occurred being those of the 
Budhéna tahsil, Baghra, Shamli, and Jhinjhana, 
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CHAPTER Ivy. 


REVENUE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


For administrative purposes the district is divided into Adminis 
four tabsils, each of which comprises soveral parganas, The (rire, 
Muzaffarnagar tahs{l, which occupies the north central portion 
of the district, is made up of the five parganas of Muzaffarnagar, 
Charthéwal, Baghra, Pur Chhapar, and Gordhanpur. The Jén- 
sath tahsfl in the south-east contains the parganas of Jauli-Jén- 
sath, Khatauli, Bhuma Sambalhera and Bhukarheri. The sonth- 
western tabsfl is known as Budhéna, and contains the three 
parganas of Budhéna, Shikérpur and Kéndhla. Lastly comes 
tho north-western taheil known as Kairéna, which is divided 
into the five parganas of Kairéna, Sh4mli, Théna Bhawan 
Jhinjhana and Bidauli. The whole is in tho charge of the 
Collector of Muzaffarnagar under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Meerut, 

The sanctioned executive staff of the district consists of a pistrict 
Collector, fonr full-powered Magistrates, of whom one is usually 
a Covenanted Civilian, four Tahs{ldérs with magisterial powers, 

a District Superintendent of Police, 8 Civil Surgeon, who is 
generally an Arsistant Surgeon in charge, and a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools. Besides these, there are three benches of 
Honorary Magistrates in the municipal towns of Muzaffarnagar, 
Kairfna, and Kéndhla, respectively, the members of which are 
invested with 3rd class magisterial powers, and dispose of petty 
criminal cases occurring within municipal limita, There are alzo 
two Honorary Magistrates sitting singly, one Saiyid Mahdi Ali 
Khan, at Jéneath, with jurisdiction within the Jénsath and 
Miranpur police-circles, and the other, Saiyid Murtaza Husain, 
who resides at Jauli and exercises jurisdiction within the circles 
of Bhopa and Gordhanpur. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction 
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the whole district lies within the Sahéranpur judgeship. Thora 
are two civil courts in the district, that of the Munsif of Muzaf- 
farnagar and that of the Munsif of Kairéna. Appeals from both 
of these lie to the Civil Judge of Sahéranpur. 

The administrative changes within the district have been 
very great since the British conquost, and the existing pargana4, 
owing to the numorous alterations which have taken place in the 
boundaries, represent the Akbari mohéJs only in name. In the 
days of Akbar the whole of tho district belonged to Sarkér 
Sehéranpur with the exception of pargana Kéndhla, which lay 
within the boundarics of Sarkér Dehli. At that time the pargana 
of Muzaffarnagar was known as Sarwat, the name being changod 
to Muzaffarnagar in the reign of Shéhjahin, when Sarwat and 
Khatauli were bestowed upon Ssiyid Muzaffar Khan Khan- 
jahén, in whove honour the town of Muzaffarnagar was founded 
by his son. The present pargana of Gordhanpur was thon 
known as Tughlagpur from the village of that namo on the left 
bank of the Ganges Canal in Pur Chhapar. The name was 
changed to Nurnagar in 1842, but from 1855 the tract has borne 
the name of Gordhanpur. The present pargana of Shémli is mado 
up of @ portion of what was formerly Kairéna with the addition 
of the old pargana of Banat. The subdivision was known as 
Sh4mli-Banat up to tho settlement of 1860, A village of Kai- 
réna named Muhammadpur Zanardar formed a portion of the 
jégir of Nawéb Hakim Mugarrab Khan in the reign of Jahan- 
gir, and was bestowed by him on a follower, who founded # bazér 
in Muhammadpur and called it Sh&mli after his own name. 
The jagir remained in the family of Mugarrab Khan until the 
reign of Bah&dur Shih, who resumed it and formed it with a 
few other villages into a tappa, which iu course of time acquired 
the name of a pargana. 3 

The names Jauli-Jénsath and Bhuma-Sambalhera explain 
their origin. In the former case, there was a single pargana of 
Jauli, from which J&nsath was formed through the influence of 
the Saiyids in the reign of Farrukh Siyar. It was incorporated 
with what remained of Jauli in 1842 under its present name, 
and the tabsil is now usually called Jénsath. Bhoma was a 
esparate pargans until Mr. Thornton’s settlement, when it was 
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broken up and the greater portion was inolnded in Bahsume. 
The latter pargana was again dismembered, and the northern 
portions went to swell the area of tho reconstituted pargana of 
Bhuma and part to Bhnkarheri. Bhuma is now included with 
Sambalhera as one pargana, known as Bhuma-Sambalhera or 
simply Bhuma. Tho present pargana of Shikérpur is made up 
of portions of the two old Akbari parganas of Shoron-Palri 
and Khudi: the latter is the old name of the town of Shikér- 
pur. The pargana of Théna Bhawan was known in the days 
of Akbar as Théna Bhim, a name derived from the founder of 
the principal town ; but since the conquest the town has been 
called Théna Bhawan from the cclebrated Hindu temple of 
Bhawéni. 

After tho conquest in 1803 the district was attached to Forma- 
Moradabad. In August 1804 the arca comprising the present en oe 
district of Muzaffarnagar was avigned to Sahéranpur, which ‘tet. 
then extended from the Siw4lik hill, ax far south as the north- 
ern parganas of Bulandshahr, then a portion of Aligarh. For 
the first two years part of tho district was administered 
by the Resident at Dehli until 1806, whon the unwieldy 
tract was divided into a northern and southern cherge under 
Colle:tora stationed at Sahdranpur and Moerut. It was not till 
1824 that the prosent district was formod by creating a Sub- 
Collectorship at Muzaffarnagar, with rovenue jurisdiction over 
the parganas of Muzaffarnagar, Baghra, Sh4mli, Bidauli, Jhin~ 
jhana, Charth4wal, Khatauli, Jali, Pur Chhapar, Gordhanpur, 
Bhukarhori, Jénsath, Shoron, and Lalukheri. Mr. W. Dundas 
was the first Sunb-Collector, and he was sucoceded in 1826 by 
Mr. Franco, during whose sdministration the Sub-Collector- 
ship was converted into a regular district, and further changes 
touk place which reduced the Sahfranpur district proper to 
only twenty-five parganas. At this time Lakhnauti and 
Nurnagar were taken away from Sahéranpur. Of tho parganas 
named above Jauli is now included in Jénsath and Ehoron in 
Shikérpur. 

The next great series of changes took place in 1841 conse- Party 
quent on the settlement of 1838—1840, when 184 villages were shang 
transferred from Sahéranpur to this district, comprising 72 
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lages from Théna Bhawan, 16 from Chsunsstkheri, 12 from 
Roorkee, 10 from Deoband, five each from Gangoh, Nanauts, 
and Manglaur, four from Nékur, three from Sahfranpur, and 
one each from Rémpur and Jaurfsi. These wero distributed as 
follows: Théna Bhawan retained 53 villages, while 20 cach 
were assigned to Jhinjhana and Charthéwal, 16 to Gordhanpur, 
five to Baghra, four each to Shémli, Bidauli, and Muzaffarnagar, 
three to Pur, two to Kairéna, and one each to Budhéna, 
Janséth, and Khatanli. In return for this, 93 villages, assoss~ 
ed at Rs. 69,781, wore transferred to Suhfranpur at the 
game time. From the old pargana of Lakhnanti 58 villages 
wero given to Gangoh, three to Nékur, sevon to Rémpur, 
and ono to Kétha. Of the remainder, 17 villages were taker 
from Nurnagar, five from Pur Chhapar and two from Baghra: 
of these, four wore transferred to Deoband, cight to Manglaur, 
nine to Roorkee, and three to Jawalapur. These arrangements 
were sanctionod by Government and came into force from 
January 1842. At the same time that theso changes took 
place in the north, the sonthorn boundary was enlarged by 
the transfer of parganas Shikérpur, Budhéna, Kéndhla, Kuirfna, 
Gangerv, Phugana, Titarwéra ond Bhuma-Sambalhera from 
Meerut. Of these, Gangeru and Phugana have been absorbed 
in Kéndhla, and Titarwdra in Kalirina. In 1820 Gangeru 
contained only two villages, Titarwira had only cight, Shoron 
six, Phugana seven, Lalukheri six, and Jauli and Sambalhera 
sixteon each, so that}the necessity for absorption is evident. 
The difficulty of identifying the exact areas of the old 
parganas is manifest, not only on account of the numerous 
changes, but also by reuson of the great increase in the numbor 
of mahéls. 

In 1858 there were many other changes of minor import- 
ance, the alterations being chiefly internal. Twelve villages 
wore transferred from Meerut to Muzaffurnagar, one each being 
given to Janséth and Bhuma from the old pargana of Niloha 
Térapur, and two from Chaprauli to Kandhla. At th same 
time one village was transforred from Bhuma to Niloha. 

The firat settlement of the district followed on the orders 
given to the Collector of Moradabad on the 2nd of October 1808, 
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directing him to attach to his own district such portions of the 

-oonquered Mabhratta territory as lay near the Moradubed fron- 
tier, and to make a settlement for one year on as fair and 
moderato terms as could bo attained with the information avail- 
able. Ata meeting of the Collectors of Moradabad and Eté- 
wah and the Agent of the Governor Gencral at Farrukhabad, 
which took place at Koil on the 28th of October, it was arrang- 
ed that the tract nuw comprised in the district of Sahfranpur 
Mnzaffarnagar, and part of Mecrut should be managed by the 
Collector of Moradabad, and this allocation was confirmed asa 
temporary measure in November. It was alroady rocognised 
that a aubdivision of this portion would be necessary at an early 
date on account of the extreme distance of the north-western 
Duéb from Moradabad, and the consequent difficulty of enforo- 
ing efficient civil authority nour the Sikh fronticr. In Decem- 
ber 1803 a new arrangement was made by which tho tract was 
to bo formed into a separate charge under Mr. J. D, Guthrie; 
but his transfer did not take place till the 30th August 1804, 
on account of tho disturbed state of the district. It would 
thus appear that the first settlement was made by Mr. W. 
Leyoester of Moradabad; but no furthor information on this 
point is available. 

During the first two years of British rule the Government The earl 
was naturally compelled to follow the existing arrangements. MAU, 
Large tracts of country wero then held by the great mugarrari+ 
drs, which rendered settlement operations casier. Réja R&im- 
dayél, of Landhaura, held the greater portion of the present par- 
gana of Pur Chhapar and some estates beyond its limits. Réja 
Nain Singh, tho Gujar chicftain of Bahsuma, remained master 
of Bhuma; while tho Marhal family, led by Muhamdi Khan, 
Mansur Khan and Ghairat Ali Khan, retained possession of the 
greater part of Muzaffarnagar, Shoron and Charthéwal, which 
they had formerly held in jégfr for the support of troops. The 
parganas of Bauét and Baghra wero held on a similar tenure by 
Najabat Ali Khan. The descendants of Khénjahén held nearly 
the whole of Khatauli in detached estates, and the remainder 
was in the possession of a Rajput mugarraridér. The greater 
part of Jeuli-Jénsath was held by the Ssiyid families, and 
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Bhukarheri and Sambalhera were shared between the Gujar chiefs 
and smaller mugarraridérs. Up to the end of May 1805 the 
Collector performed the duties of Magistrate and Collector for 
both divisions of Sahéranpur. The office of Magistrate of the 
southern division was then handed over to the newly-appointed 
Judge and Magistrate of Meerut ; but tho separation of the 
duties of Magistrate and Collector for Sahdéranpur did not take 
place till the 27th of October 1805. 

The first triennial settlement from 1805—1808 was made by 
Mr. Guthrie. In his letter to the Meerut Magistrate, still pre~ 
served in Board’s records of May 24th, 1805, he shows his 
partiality towards the great landowners of the district, and also 
gives an interesting account of the state of affairs then prevailing. 
This support given to the larger Jandholders was rendered almost 
necessary on account of the frequent inroads of the Sikhs and 
Pindéris, for the Collector had no military force at his disposal 
and was compelled to depend on the native aristocracy for the 
maintenance of British authority. Some idea of the damage 
done by the Sikhs may be estimated from tho fact that in 1808 
the loss of reyonue caused by the destruction of cropa in the 
Sahéranypur district as it then stood, and oxclusivo of the par- 
ganas under the Resident at Dehli, was estimated at Rs. 86,905, 
without counting the cultivators shares of the profit and tho 
plundering of cattle. In July 1805 the Collector wrote :—“ The 
loss in cattle sustained by the zamfndars in these parganas near 
the Jumne is ruinous in its present effects and future conse- 
quences, From the best information that I can procure the 
number of cattle driven away from the district by the Sikhs 
amounts to 30,000.” Besides this, a large number of villages 
were plundered or burnt and contributions in money and grain 
were extorted by the Sikhs. This naturally resulted in a state 
of depression owing to the loss of stock and capital which could 
not be quickly replaced, so that it was many years before all 
traces of the misrule that prevailed before the conquest can be 
said to have been eradicated. To such a degree did the influence 
of the Sikhs prevail, that the people allowed their country to 
be divided into pattis, each of which paid blackmail to certain 
Sikh Sardérs, From this and also from the exactions practised 
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by the Mahrattas arose the great estates of the farmers: just as 
the similar system of t4lnqdérs came into prominence in Oudh. 
Although the system possessed some advantages, it resulted, on 
the other hand, in the entire deprossion of the amaller zamfndérs, 
who, not only from want of capital but also from lack of confi- 
dence in any form of government whatever, preferred to allow 
their estates to be farmed with a certainty of sharing a stipn- 
lated part of the produce and to forego the advantages to be 
derived from managing thoir own land. This state of things 
had gone on for a long time before the British rule, and after 
the conqnest it was impossible to immediately inaugurate a now 
system. 

Mr. Guthrie’s settlement was based on the estimate of tahsfl- 
dérs, checked by references to former accounts. Tho Collector 
went on tour in Novomber 1805, and inspected each pargana as 
well as he could, making an actual measurement of the crops 
whenever any zam{indfr objected to the proposed assessment. 
This settlement does not, either owing to its moderation, to 
fairly high prices, or to good seasons, seem to have pressed 
heavily. Wherever any doubt occurred it was ruled in favour of 
the landholders, but never to such an extent ai to unduly lower 
the revenue. The demand was, as a whole, distinctly high, for 
but little increase was attempted for many years, and in some 
cases it was found nocesnary to grant remisions or suspensions, 
As only the figures of the whule district of Sahdéranpur are 
available, it ia impossible to state the revenue of the tract now 
included in Muzaffarnagar. 

About the middle of 1805 the parganas under the charge of? srecuiee 
the Resident at Dehli were transferred to the Collector of Sabé- Debit 
ranpur. These parganas were for a time under the hand of Bye” 
Begam Somra, and in reviewing her accounts the Collector asked 
for an explanation as to the highness of the charges for colleo- 
tion. To this she replied that during the Mahratia-war no 
samindére paid ront willingly, and therefore she wus obliged 
to hire half the inhabitants of the village as matchlockmen, in 
order to keep the rest in subjection. Mr. Guthrie experienced 
the same difficulty, as he found it impossible to realize the 
revenue until Colonel Burn’s detachment marched to Saharanpur, 

itu 
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Tho lands held in farm by the Gujars and other chieftains were 
continued to them, and they agreed to sbstain from collecting 
transit and bazér dues for their respective grants, and for this 
thoy neither asked nor recoived compensation. 

Bettie: The second settlement, that of Mr. Dumbleton, was con- 

180g,  luded for another term of three years from 1808—1811, and 
owing either to inherent defects, or to accidents of seasons, or to 
the rigidity of the revenue system, or to all those caures com- 
bined, it led to many transfers aud much distress. Although, as 
Mr. Cadell pointed out, it seems strange that any villages 
should havo been able to pay at that time « revenue even greater 
than imposed at presont, it must be remembered that the great 
landholders were able to protect their villages to some oxtent 
from the Sikh raiders, and the position of the moro northerly 
parganas may have holped to lesson their insecurity. The 
attention of the Sikhs was chiefly directed towarda the Meerut 
district, and conxequently thoy appeared to have beon much 
oftencr round Khatauli and Miranpur than in the north of 
Muzaffarnagar. This part of the district, which was held by 
tho broken-down Saiyid zam{ndfrs, undoubtedly suffered ex-~ 
tremely, aud very few villages now remained in the hands of 
their original proprietors. Elsewhere, too, wherever tho village 
community was disunited, the Government demand was met 
with the greatest difficulty, and assessments that at tho present 
time would seem only moderate then led quickly to transfers. 
The sottlement, too, began with s famine which only served to 
bring about soonor the inoviteble result. This rctilement was 
intended to have been permanent; but fortunately the Board 
of Directors refused to sanction the arrangement. In 1811 there 
should have been another settlement, but Government, availing 
itself of the silence of Regulation X of 1812 in regard to it, left 
the assessment undisturbed, and the duty of the Collector, 
Mr. Oldham, was confined to the settlement of lapsed farms and of 
those few estates the proprietors of which declined to abide by 
the existing arrangement. Thus the second settlement was 
allowed to remain in force for a further period of four years 
ending in 1815. As it began, eo it ended with afamine. The 
spring crops in 1815 were very seriously injured and in some 
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vases destroyed by the early rains, and this calamity was 
followed by a drought. 

The next settlement was a quinquennial one, from 1816 to Battle: 
1820. Mr. Shake-pear, to whom the task was assigned, was 60 of 115. 
impresed with the distress which provatled, that ho granted 
reductions in all the southern parganas, as well as in most of the 
adjoining parganas of Meerut, which afterwards contributed 
villages to the district of Muzaffarnagar. In Khatauli alone ho 
reduced the demand for 78 estates from Rs, 52,259 to R-. 45,708 
in the first, and Rs. 47,669 in the last year of settlement. This 
was far from meoting with the approval of the Board of Com- 
missioners, who considered that Mr. Dumbleton’s atsessment 
was moderate, «imply bocause the revenue had alway» been col- 
lected, oblivious of the fact that in 1814 alone 21 villages in 
Khataul: had been put up for sale and 13 were sold for arrears. 
As far as it is posible now to judge, Mr. Shakespear’s reduc- 
tions wore absolutely required ; but unfortunately he did uot 
furnish detailed reasons fur tho re luction, while his estimates of 
assets were shown in many cases to be untrustworthy. More- 
over, the Board did not take into any account Mr. Shakespear's 
desire to save, a» far a» posible, the old proprietors from 
destruction, nor was this recognised as dourable till many years 
later. 

Accordingly, Mr. Calvert, who was already in charge of the 
northern division, was directed to revise the svitloment of some 
of the prinoipal parganas ; but his other dutic,, his long indis~ 
Position and subsequent decease prevented te revision, and the 
Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without making 
any furthor attompt. Although it is entirely useless to endea- 
vour to ascertain the actual revenue of the present district of 
Muzaffarnagar at that time on account of the numerous changes 
in the parganas that have since occurred, it may be noted that 
Mr. Shakespear's ase-sment involved a decrease of Rs. 94,997 
in the first year and of Rs. 16,185 in the last, for the whole 
district of Meerut. As a matter of fact, the remissions were 
individvally small except in Dédri and Dasna, neither of which 
has anything to do with this district. Mr. Dumbleton’s settle- 
ment had been unduly severe in Bhukarheri, and, although 
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modifications had been made by Mr. Oldham, still further 
reductions were granted st the-third regular settlement. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Shakespear’s settlement brought 
reduction or equalization except to the bulk of Pur Chhspar, 
which came under a different arrangement. More than three- 
&fths of the present pargana of that name was includod.in the 
muqarrari of Réja Rémday4l and only camo under settlement 
in 1813. The township of Pur and the outlying villages belong- 
ing to it, as well as other estates in which Saiyids had formerly 
more distinct rights, were withdrawn from the mugarrari 
after the first settlement, and were ayzessed by Mr. Dumbleton 
at a sum which was never exceeded till 1860. On the doath of 
Réja R&mdayél in 1813 villages to the number of 31 in all 
were settlud with the original proprietors, whilo three remained 
in the hands of his daughter-in-law for 17 years, Tho lapsed 
villages wore first settled by Mx. Chamberlain, whose assesement 
was yvory severe, especially as the pargana was then very 
deficient in means of irrigation and constantly liable to the 
influences of drought. 

The first quinquonnial aascssment was oxtended for 
reoond period gf five years in every district except Meerut by 
the orders of Government in 1818. It was during this time 
that tho presont district was first formed by making Muzaffar- 
nagar the headquarter of a separate Sub-Collectorship, consisting 
of ten parganas, to which seven woro subxoquently added from 
Meerut. The fourth regular settloment, however, did not take 
place till 1825. There was a revision in 1820, but the report is 
not available and the accounts are contradictory. In some 
villages the revenue was maintained throughout, and in others 
there was & progrossive increase said to havo been made by Mr. 
James Fraser. In Regulation VII of 1822 an attempt was made 
to remedy the existing rtate of confusion as to the rights and 
liabilities by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system 
of record; but nothing was dono till 1825, and so cumbersome 
was the machinery then employed that it was found necessary 
to direct that, wherever the inquiry contemplated by the 
Regulation was not completed, a third summary settlement for 
the years 1825 to 1830 should be made until such time as the 
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revision could be effected. We know, however, for certain that 
the lapsed villages in Pur Chhapar were resetsIéd in 1820 for 
five years by Mr. Moore. He did not raise the assessments of 
his predecessor, and in some cases he reduced them; but the 
rights of the communities were treated either with disfavour or 
neglect, and the system of farms was generally introduced. 
Fortunately, however, only one man, Sheikh Kallan of Rajupur 
in Deoband, profited by the new policy. He had been formorly 
in the Mahratta service and latterly had held the rank of Cap- 
tain under the British Government. In some cases he is said 
to have farmed with the consent of the proprietors; in other 
villages the zam{ndérs refused, or were said to have refused, to 
engage; and in others the owners were recorded as not having 
attended. Sheikh Kallan, however, never succeeded in becom- 
ing permanent owner of the large property thus obtained, for his 
exactions became so notorious that an investigation was made in 
1822 and the farms were cancelled, the proprietary communities 
being again admitted to engagements, 

The settloment of 1825 was concluded by Mr. Cavendish scttle- 
in the northern parganas and by Messrs. Dundas and Boulder- 2y't995, 
son in those of the south. This settlement brought no consider- 
able enhancement. There was a slight rise in Muzaffarnagar 
and Pur Chhapar, chiefly owing to the lapse of revenuc-free 
holdings. The total revenue of Pur Chhapar was not reduced 
by Mr. Cavendish, who satisfied himself with a minute investi- 
gation in order to equalize the incidenco of the demand. In 
Bhukarheri tho assessment still remained below that of the 
sesond settlement. In Bhuma-Sambalhera a reduction was 
granted by Mr. Tulloh who settled this pargana for the period 
from 1824 to 1825. In Khatauli and JAnsath the records 
are too incomplete to warrant any definite asaortion, but it 
may safely be assumed that there was no general enhance~ 
ment. 

Mr. Franco, the first Collector of Muzaffarnagar, wae gettie. 
entrusted with the duty of making the fifth regular settlement, barr 
which, though intended to lest for five years only, was confirmed 
for second period of five years and remained in force till 
1840, This settlement again aimed st equalization rather than 
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enhancement, except in one pargana, Pur Chhapar, and here the 
increase in the demand was again remitted a fow years later by 
Mr, Thornton. Parganas Bhuma Sambslhera, which was still 
retained in the Meerut district, was again settled by Mr. Glya 
in 1831 at aslight increase on the old asrexsment, but three years 
later his settlement was revised by Mr. Elliot, and the assesment 
was again raised, the demand cventually fixed being more than 15 
per cent. in oxcess of that assed by Mr. Tulloh. The result 
of this was the complete ruin of several families of Saiyida, for 
the demand was then groater than that which could be main~ 
tained even after the introduction of tho canal. 

The sixth regular settlement was made under Regulation 
IX of 1888, The preliminary steps were taken as carly as 
1836, when Mr. Dick commenced tho measurements, but the 
entire district was remeasnred by Mr. Thornton in 1838 and 
distributed into circles containing soi] of a similar quality. 
For theso circles average rent-rates were obtained which formed 
the basis of the settlement. Tho information with regard to 
this assessment is in many points insufficient, for owing to the 
mutiny the whole of the detailed records were lost. Mr. 
Thornton had previously settled SahGranpur on the basis of a 
natural soi) classification. In Muzaffarnagar he introduced an 
artificial classification with regard to the home-land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the villages, which he classed as 
misdn. Of tho whole area go much was asse-sed a8 misdn as 
came up to the average proportion of that class of land to the 
entire holding, while the remainder was entered as raueli as 
some reward for the cultivatory industry. ‘This average propor~ 
tion he found to amount to 16:5 per cent. In deciding upon 
this principle of action, the unequal state of cultivation and the 
pressure of assessment on the individual villages were found 
to be great obstacles to sn cqual distribution of the demand, 
The effects wero still visible of the assertion by the former 
government to an absolute proprictary right in the soil, and 
to the exaction of a fall rent from the humbler olasses, while 
peculiar consideration was shown for many of the higher ranks 
the demand in their cases being frequently lowered to what was 
really a very amall sum. Many of the higher classes had no 
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capital to essist their tenants, and at the same time were not 
able to resiet the temptation of exacting the highest rent they 
could got, so that frequently agriculture was in a very depressed 
condition. In many villages the former revenuc was ssreywed 
at a cultivating rate, and here the new demand was reduced go 
as to leave a fair margin of profit to the proprietors. Further, 
although tho natural soil classification was well known to the 
people, its application was a matter of some difficulty for the 
purposes of assessment, inasmuch as the rents were almost 
invariably paid in kind. 

In his treatment of irrigated or rather irrigable land 
Mr. Thornton differed from many other officers. He distinguinh- ton’s syz- 
ed the land actually irrigated during the year of measurement *™ 
from the land irrigable, but not irrigated, from wells or canals, 
His argument was that of all tho land round a well, although 
the whole is waterod in the course of two years, only half is 
irrigated in either one year. He thereforo treated both as 
irrigated land in order to get the real produce of the year. He 
thus took the average prodnoe of the irrigated and irrigable 
but not irrigated, land, and applied the rate thus obtained to 
the whole irrigablo area. Where money rents are paid, the 
average rent ix to be looked for; but hore, where rents are paid 
in kind, it would have hecn unfair to have assumed the produce 
of irrigated land for all the land watered in that year and also 
for all the land watered in previous years, but not in the year of 
measurement. 

Having fixed on homogeneous circles according to soils, the 
next step was to ascertain fair average rent-rater fur each class 
of soils. To accomplish this, a rontal was formed for the whole 
cultivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by 
applying average money-rates to the whole extent of each kind 
of orop found in that denomination, and then this rontal was 
divided by the sum of the cultivated area of that particular 
denomination of soil. The result obtained was taken as the 
average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle. 
The discovery of the money-rates for each kind of produce waa 
a matter of some difficulty, for most of the tenures were bhaiya- 
chéra, where no rent was paid, and even when rent was paid, 
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i¢ was generally taken in kind and not in cash. The only 
exception to the prevalence of rents in kind was in the case of 
Sugarcane, cotton, fodder, and maize, for which money-rates 
were always paid as a matter of custom. In the case of rents 
paid in kind the entire produce of a field was first correctly 
ascertained and one-tenth was struck off in lieu of wages for 
cutting and clearing, and then from each remaining maund a 
fixed proportion was assigned to the landholder. ‘To this 
caloulation he applied the average prices ruling, and thus obtain- 
ed his average rent-rate. He derived his estimates and the 
amount of produce from the village accounts of the division 
of crops for a period of 14 years, and also, in the case of the rabi 
crops, by selocting three or four villages in each circle and esti- 
mating the actual produce of the standing crops field by field. 
Having procecded thus far, he applied the avorage of the money- 
rates for the previous 20 years to the produce totals to give the 
estimated rontal, and the revenuc-ratos were found by deducting 
365 per cent. from the average rent-rate, 

One of the chief defocts of Mr. Thornton’s ssscasment was 
that he dotermined the limits of his various circles during and 
not after his measurements. He did not possess at the time of 
measurement that oxact knowledge of the tract that was required 
before estates could be properly classified, and thus far too much 
was left to the amfns. Another defect was that the rates 
assumed in the southern parganas were too low. Mr. Thornton 
came from Sahéranpur, and, finding that the northern parganas 
of Musaffarnagar generally resembled those of the former dis- 
trict, appears to have failed to notice the great improvement in 
the nature of the land towards Meerut. For example, it ia impos~ 
aible to auppose that the land of Khatauli and Jénsath should 
have been worth less than that in Pur Chhapar, cspecially as the 
former possessed ample means of irrigation. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that the southern parganas deserved 
easy treatment, for, until the separation of the Meerut and 
Muzeffarnagar districts, the tendency had always been to con- 
sider the lands of Muzaffarnagar as equal in quality to the greatly 
superior soil in the southern districts. Besides this, however, 

+Mr. Thornton’s assesament was marked by many inaccuracies 
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wrising from the necessity of using the average kharif produce 
for every kind of soil and the inclusion ip most circles of very 
inferior as well as distinctly good villages. This wonld not 
have mattered so much had not Mr. Thornton claimed for his 
ratos an absolute infallibility which was admitted by his imme- 
diate sudcessors. 

Mr. Thornton settled the great part of the district, includ- The sss- 

ing Théna Bhawan, which was assessed in 1838 before ita trans- omioars. 
fer from Sahfranpur in 1842. The parganas of Bhuma-Sambal- 
hera, Ksirfna, Kéndhla and Shikérpur were settled by Sir H. 
M. Elliot, while still in tho Meorut district, and Budhéna, 
which formed a part of tho jégir of the Bogam Somrn, was set- 
tled by Mr. T. ©. Plowden. Sir H. M. Elliot, unlike Mr. 
Thornton, to a great extent disregarded soil distinctions, and 
adopted a pargans rate for irrigated and unirrigated land alone. 
His method was to convert the averago produco rates of wet 
and dry soils into money-rates at the average market value of 
the day, testing the result by personal inquiry and at the samo 
timo taking special circumstances into consideration. 

‘The settlement was confirmed for a poriod of 20 years. It Working 
followed close upon the famine of 1838, and it is probable that of of foe 
the assessment, following 20 closely after so terrible a drought, tlement, 
was influenced by the effects of this calamity. For the full 
period the district enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. 

In April 1854 the Ganges canal was opened, and from that year 
irrigation steadily increased and was gradually extended to the 
more distant villages. The canal, too, provided communication 
with the more distant districts to the cast, and the construction 
of the Trank Road through this tract secured easy access to the 
markets both to the south and north, The settlement was on 
the whole moderste or low. In Pur Chhapar Mr. Thornton 
granted 9 reduction on the old agsessment, and in many of the 
overburdened estates he gave diatinot relief. Tho enhancement 
of 20 per cent. in Bhukarheri was chiefly takon from the back- 
ward estates which had improved, while at the same time 
several of the most heavily-assessed villages were granted reduc- 
tions. Elsewhere, the Saiyids were treated with marked con- 
sideration, and their villages in some cases were held on a merely 
18x 
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nominal aseesament. The average demand for the four years 
preceding the expiry of tho settlement was Rs. 11,165,123. 
Preparations for the new settlement commonced from 1960 
under Mr. Koone, with Mr. A. Colvin and Rai Nanak Chand 
as his assintants. Mr. Keene left tho district aftor having 
assessed Gordhanpur, Budhéna and Shikarpur, and was asuc- 
ceeded by Mr. &. N. Martin, who completed the settlement. 
Mr. Martin himself assessed the pargana» of Muzaffarnagar, 
Baghra and Pur Chhapar. Mr. Colvin sottled Bidauli, Kéndhla, 
Koairéna, Shémli, Jhinjhana, Thana Bhuwan and Charthéwal, 
and Mr, ©. Grant assossod tho parganas of Bhukarhcri, Sambal-~ 
hera, Janli-Jénsath and Khatauli. The final report was received 
in 1867. When the settlement operations commenced, the 
district had not recovered from the offects of the mutiny. The 
result of the disturbances of 1857 was that wide arcas of land 
had fallen out of cultivation and large srrears of Jand-revenne 
were still outstanding. Following on this came the famine of 
1861, which fell with considerable severity on this district and 
resnited in extensive cmigration. In addition to the famine, 
towards the close of the year cholera made its appearance and 
swept over the wostern parganas. The Settlement Officer had 
to deal with a district weakened by war, famine and pestilence, 
Cultivation had decreased in several parganas; in Théna 
Bhawan by 8:7 per cent.;in Jhinjhana there was a docrease of 
15-4 per cent., showing only 56:8 per cent. of the axossable area 
under cultivation; in Bidauli the figures wero 17-1 and 41-9 
per cent., respectively, aud in Kairéna 15:5 and 67-8 per cent. 
Taking the whole district, the land-revenue by the settloment 
of 1840 amounted to Rs. 11,19,839 at an axewment based on 
66°66 per cent. of the assets, and had the asresamont been at half 
assets the Government share would have been only Re. 8,39,879, 
At the revision in 1860 the demand was fixed at Rs. 11,40,644, 
showing an actual increase of only Rx, 20,805 on the previona 
assessment, but involving a potential increase of Ra. 8,00,765. 
This enhancement is attributed to the increase in the total 
cultivated area, to the resumption of revenue-free grants, and 
the great advance in canal irrigation. Rents, whether in cash 
or in kind, would eppear to have remained almost stationary 
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during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement; prices had 
risen little, and the average amount of produce raised from 
given area, the mode of cultivation and the proportion of each 
crop had not materially altered in 1861. 

The progress of the settlement was contemporaneous with Proposal 
the discussion regarding a permanent settlement, which ended mancut 
in the definite declaration of the Secretary of State in March Site 
1868, that a settlement in perpetuity might be made in all 
estates in which the actual cultivation amounted to 80 per cent, 
of the culturable areas. This resulted in an examination of 
settlement papers in ordor to ascertain which estates were 
eligible for permanent settlement under the rules. This exa- 
mination was carried through at once, and, with the exception of 
Bidauli and Gordhanpur and certain estates liable to fluvial 
action, the great majority of villages which showed the requisite 
amount of cultivation were recommended for permanent settle- 
ment. It was reported that 755 villages paying a revenue of 
Ra. 8,72,581 wero entitled to a permanent settlement, while in 
60 others the proprietors proferred to retain their temporary 
engagements. In 24 villages in which the assessment had 
beon fixed at Rs. 20,730 tho proprietors wore entitled to a 
permanent sottlomont at a revised domand of Rs. 22,318. A 
socond despatch, imposing additional conditions before perma- 
nency could be granted, was received in 1867, and in the fol- 
lowing year Mr. A. Cadell was deputed to make the necessary 
inquirios. Those inquiries were of course confined to those vil- 
Jages in which 80 por cent. of the assessable area was under 
actual cultivation. In the great majority of these it was found 
that either there was a probability of the introduction or exten- 
sion of canal irrigation, or that the sssesement waa so low that 
the permanent settlement could not be recommended. In the 
nine parganas lying to the west of the K4li out of 579 revenue- 
paying estates, 395 were eligible under the 80 per cent. rule; 
bat only 78 of these were recommended for permanent settle- 
ment, and even with reference to them it was proposed that the 
permanent assessment should be stated in produce, the money 
value of which could be caloulsted anew at euch intervals as 
Government might appoint. The revenue of these 78 villages 
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amounted to Re. 1,44,898, or about one-eighth of the demand for 
the whole district. In the tract lying to the east of the Kéli 
the assessments were found to be generally so low and unequal, 
that not only were no recommendations made for permanent 
settlement, but eventually the settlement of the upland por- 
tions of six parganas was disallowed in March 1870, and a revi- 
sion of the Government demand was ordercd to be talten in 
hand. 

To return to the settlement of 1860. The mode of assess- 
ment adopted by Mr. Keene was to obtsin from the village 
papers the total area and rental for tho past five years, and after 
dividing the latter by tho former to arrive at a produce value, 
which, applied to the cultivated arca at pettlement, gave what 
corresponded to the estimate of the village accountant of the old 
surveys. Again, where rent was paid in kind, avorago rates 
were formed by thp application of Mr. Thornton’s previous 
appraisement to the moan arca devoted for five years to the 
various crops for which rent was paid in kind. This result was 
addod to the average rate for crops for which rent was paid in 
cash, and in calculating the market valuo of grain the average 
prices for 10 years preceding the drought of 1860 wero taken. 
The circle rater of tho previous settlement were also applied 
to the soil area of the new survey, and the rosult was compared 
with the produce rates already ascertained. 

Mr. Colvin, while basing his assessment mainly on the 
same estimate, found reason to alter the process in various par- 
ganas, In Bidauli therc was an all-round rate on the cultivated 
area. In Thins Bhawan, at tho time of survey, cultivation was 
almost entirely confined to the irrigated tracts, and thero the 
orops were cxceptionally rich. Mr. Colvin’s soil rates were 
checked by the rates adopted by Mr. Thornton for the neigh- 
bouring circles. The revenue-ratos of the former settlement 
were also used, Mr. Keene enhancing thom in the parganad 
assessed by him in the proportion in which he believed prices to 
have risen. The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
irrigated and unirrigated land were also referred to. Messre. 
Martin and Grant seem to have adopted the same procedure; in 
fact, the particulars given by Mr. Thornton in his settlement 
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report in 1841 wore throughout accepted and formed to a groat 
extent the basis of the revised assessment. 

The result of Mr. Cadoll’s deputation, referred to above, Mr. | 
was that in 1870 the assessments of the parganas of Muzaffarna- oe 
gar, Jénsath, Khatauli, Bhuma, Bhukarheri and Pur Chhapar 
were condemned as inadequate, and Mr. Cadell was directed to 
make fresh aysexsment on the basis of existing asvets. At the 
same time orders were given that pargana Gordhanpur and thoso 
portions of the other parganas which stood in the Ganges khédir 
should be troated as alluvial and should only bo assexsed for a 
short period. In the Ganges canal tracts the revision of settle- 
ment involved a complete reconstruction of the records. It had 
at first beon hoped that the delay and expenso of a complete 
regular revision could be avoided ; but this was found impossible. 
Mr. Cadell, howevor, adopted the distribution of villages into 
circles made by his predecessors and awovsod the tract by 
parganas. He followed genorally the example of Mr. Thornton 
in his soil distinctions, but rejected the old entry of misén as 
manurod land. THis boi] clussification comprised irrigated land, 
dry loam and clay and sand. His work resulted in a general 
enhancemont of 27-15 pet cont. of the rovenue of these parganas, 
the domand being raised from Rs. 3,46,909 to Rs. 4,41,093. The 
enhancement was greatest in J&nyath and Khatauli and lowest 
in Muzaffarnagar and Pur Chhapar. 

The new rates were, on the whole, distinctly higher for 
the better and distinctly lower for the inferior soils than thore 
assumed by Mr. Martin and even by Mr. Thornton, and the 
largely enhanced rent-roll which thoy yielded was mainly due 
to the great change which had been worked in the condition of 
the land by the opening of tho Ganges Canal. In 1841 irriga- 
tion was general in Khatauli alone; Pur Chhapar and Bhukar- 
heri were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganas irrigation was insufficient. Within a few years of the 
opening of the canal by far the greater portion of the tract was 
provided with water, and cultivation rapidly increased as well 
from the existence of water as from the economy of canal] 
irrigation, which set free much labour of men and cattle for other 
agricultural works, Between 1841 and 1874 there hes been an 
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increase of irrigation, amounting to 100,999 acres in the Ganges 
canal tract alone, while in 12,645 sores canal irrigation had been 
substituted for the use of wells and ponds. In 1874 only 949 
acres in these parganas were irrigated otherwise than from the 
canal, 
Working The collection of the revenue during tho currency of thia 
1660 set. Settloment never gave any trouble, except in the waste and 
Hement. waterlogged tract of theGango>khfdir, Thosettlemont, indeed, 
opened with a heavy accumulation of arrears, inherited from the 
mutiny and the famino of 1860, when 1 was necessary to suspend 
the collection of revonue to tho amount of Rs. 1,30,000. In the 
following year there were irrecoverable balances of Rs. 27,000. 
At the cloe of 1862 about 8 per cent. of the whole revenue was 
in arroars, aud 8 year later romissions were grantod to the eatent 
of Bs, 80,000. All this, however, really belonged to the old 
settlement, and once they were disposed of the Jand-revenue 
' was collectod with unusual case and punctuality. The spread of 
canal irrigation gave a new stimulus to agriculture in this dis- 
trict, while years of drought no longer brought privation and 
ruin, but in many cases carried with them exceptional prosperity. 
Twice during the settlement was the district exposed to the 
dangorof famine. First in 1869, when the autumnal rains failed, 
relief works were openod on some of the principal roads, and a 
poor-house was started in Muzaffarnagar. Tho collection of the 
revenue was postponed to the extent of Rs. 80,000, but no remis- 
sions were made, and the arrears wero collected in full in the 
following year. The great famine of 1877 fell still more lightly 
on this district, and the damage caused was rathor due to the 
heavy winter rains than to deficient rainfall at tho proper 
time, The whole revenue was collected in full within two 
months after the closo of the revenue year. In 1878 the long- 
continued drought made its effects felt, ay the canal water was 
only sufficient for the sugarcane. Nevertheless, the revenue 
was all gollected within the year, and this almost without resort 
to coercive provesses, 
During seasons of scanty rainfall people from the dry tracta 
migrated to the protected villages, and with the increase of 
population more labour was available for cultivating the fields, 
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Under such circumstances.it was only natural that lesser calami- 
ties, such as hailstorms and locusts, should have hardly ever 
affected the collection of revenue. Local damage was occasionally 
caused in this way, but in only one case wore remissions of 
revenue roguired in consequence. Floods caused some serious 
trouble, and the increased waterlogging of low lying tracta ren= 
dered the revenve more difficult to collect in some villages 
towards the close of the settloment. The groat flood of 1880 
necessitated considerable reductions in the alluvial villages of 
Gordhanpur when the next revision took place, and on the other 
side of the district in Bidauli much distress was causod by 
violent floods of the Jumna. Consequently, there is little to 
note on the fiscal history of this period except in the Ganges 
khédir, reference to which will be made separately. During the 
whole period from 1874 to 1891 only three instances of sale of 
moveable property tonk place on account of arrears of revenue, 
and in none of these cases was the outstanding domand large, 
During the same poriod six mah4ls were attached on account 
of non-payment. The balances, too, were either nominal or 
very small. In 1874 revenue to the amount of Rs. 167 was 
written off as irrecoverable, and for the succeeding’ years the 
column is blank throughout. The transfers, too, that occurred 
during this scttlement wore of no great importance, According 
to the returns supplied by the patw&rix, there was a considerable 
increase in the holdings of the money-Icnding classes, such as 
Banias and Khattris and Sheikhs. The classcs that lost most 
heavily were Saiyids and Gujars, and aftor them R4jputs and Jats, 
The Biluchis also lost over onc-third of their property. The 
losses of the smaller J& proprietors were more considerable than 
tho figures show, owing to the amount of land purchased by the 
great J&t family of Maulaheri. A considerable proportion of 
the land gained by the money-lenders consisted of property 
held at the preceding sottlement by Government. A very 
marked sign of the prosperity of the district is afforded by the 
high prices which then prevailed. In good villages land fetched 
as much as Re. 300 per acre, while even in second-rate estates it 
qas not unusual for the price to go as high as Rs. 100 per sore 
Prices of course vary eccording to special ciroumatanoes, and it 
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is difficult in this respect to form an accurate estimate from 
a mere array of figures. 

The last settlement of the district was comploted by 
Mr. Miller in 1892 for 30 years. It extended over the wholo 
district with tho exception of the few mahéls subject to fluvial 
action, The revenue was fixed at Rs. 15,55,576, giving an 
enhancement on the expiring demand of Rs. 3,06,354. The 
inorease was mado progressive, the revenue for tho first yoar 
being fixed at Ra, 15,12,154, rising in the sixth year to 
Rs, 15,51,286, and in the eleventh year to the full sum. Owing 
to tomporary reasons the demand has been somewhat modified 
since, and in 1901 stood at Ra, 15,46,319. The collection of the 
revenue has been easily met throughout, and no balances occurred 
till 1895, when the outstanding demand was realized shortly 
afterwards. Tho samo thing occurred in 1896 and 1897. In 
1898, for the first timo in 24 yours, a sum, amounting to Rs. 1,715, 
had to be written off as irrocoverable. 

The corrections of the maps and village records began in 
January 1887; but the Settlemont Officer was not appointed 
till October of the samo year. Mr. Harrison, to whom the 
work had been entrusted, was obliged by ill-health to leave the 
district before he could assess any portion of it, and the whole 
work was carried out by Mr. Miller. The task of revising the 
record was difficult on account of the inaccuracies found in the 
village statements, which resulted in 9 rocasting of the rent- 
rolls. There was'very little falsification, and where the attempt 
‘was made it gonerally took the form of substituting grain-renta 
for cash, or tho reduction of the cultivated area. The Settle- 
ment Officer had, however, to determine the rontal valuo for large 
areas for which cash rents were not recorded. This amounted 
to 47-5 per cent. of the whole district, the proportion varying 
in the different tahsfls; it was highost in Budhana, whero 57 per 
cent, was either held by the proprietors themselves or let on grain- 
rents, and lowest in Jénsath, where it amounted to 27 per cent, 
The soil classification of Mr. Cadell in the eastern parganas was 
accepted, but in the western half of the district it was found 
necessary to make 4 fresh classification on the same lines. In 
forming the assessment circles the system of classification by 
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rent-rates was adopted; but at the samo time attention had 
to be paid to topographical conditions and the natural quality 
of estates where this was not fairly represented by the actual 
rents. 

In obtaining circle-rates of soils two different methods were Bates, 
adopted. In the Jénsath tahuil the rates were obtained by an 
arithmetical calculation from the rocorded rents. The propor- 
tion between the rates for different soils was determined after 
careful inquiry and analysis of the lamp rents paid for indivi- 
dual holdings, much assistance being derived from the village 
rates fixed by Mr. Cadell. The standard rates were then worked 
out arithmetically, so as to give a total agreeing approximately 
with tho rents recorded as paid by cash-paying tenants. In the 
rost of the district, whero large arcas had to be valued by the 
Scitlement Officer, the acsessment was based to a large extent on 
the standard rates—a process of selestion was followed, tha 
abnormally high or low rents being eliminated and the prevailing 
and recognised rates for the different soils being considered 
xather than the average of tho rents. 

The total cost of the settlement up to the end of March 
1892 was Rs. 2,62,336. This, with the addition of the further 
expenditure afterwards incurred in winding up the operations, 
falls at the rate of Rs. 160 por square mile of the total area, 
This high rate, which greatly exceeded the cost in Buland- 
shahr, was chicfly due to the delay that ocenrred at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings and the consequent necesrity of 
repeating some of the work. The expenditure was nearly 
recovered by the increase of the revenue collected in the first 
year of the new settlement. 

The assessment of the alluvial mahéls was a separate The 
undertaking. In the first chapter a brief aketch was given of the ae 
fisoal history of the Gordhanpur tract. The remainder of the 
Ganges kh4dir, lying in the parganas of Bhukarheri and Bhuma 
Sambalhera, had been assessed with the rest of the district by 
Mr. Martin, but the revonue imposed proved excessive, and in 
4874 Mr. Cadell had to make considerable remissions. A fow 
years later, however, these wore found to give insufficient relief. 
In six estates in Bhukarheri the original assessment of 
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Res. 3,690 was reduced to Rs. 2,850 in 1874 and to Ra. 2,115 in 
1877; and in 12 estates of Bhuma similar reductions were made 
from Rs. 7,775 to Ra. 5,080, and then to Rs. 4,085. 

At the commencement of the last settlement the villages 
bordering the Ganges were scttled every five ycars under the 
alluvial rules, and all those in the southern kh4dir, in which 
the old assessment had broken down, were treated in practice 
in the same way ; while tho villages that had deteriorated from 
swamps in Gordhanpur were under a triennial settlement. 
The beat villagos in the latter pargana, together with a number 
of inferior estates in which the original assessment had not 
been sufficiently heavy to require revision, were undor a 30 
years’ settlement. The tricnnial and quinquennial assessments 
expired simultaneonsly in 1888, and as fresh provisional assess~ 
ment was made by the Settlement Officer which were again 
revised in 1891, it was considered that the worry to the vil- 
lagers and tho expense to Government rendered any system of 
fluctuating assessments undesirable, and consequently it was 
decided to extend the triennial settlement and to assess for a 
period of five years in future, while in a number of estatos a 
settlement of 15 years was offered to the owners. In making 
the assessment only one set of rates was applied, and moro valuo 
was attachod to the fiscal history of estates than to the results 
given by the rates. All the rents were paid in kind, and 
consequently the fixing of the rate was more or loss a matter of 
conjecture. In addition to this, almost every village differed 
from the next on account of its grazing facilities, natural pro- 
ducts, and the like. It was also impossiblo to furm any regular 
cireles in the khadir. A few villages in the north of Gor- 
dhanpur were formed into a separate circlo, and these estates 
were scttled for the same period as the rest of the district. 
Elsewhere, a distinction was merely made between alluvial and 
non-alljuvial villages. 

In 1894 came the Gohna flood scare. The results of this 
have been already referred to, and in 1896 the Collector made 
& local inspection, resulting in a proposed reduction of the 
revenue in forty villages, excluding those that were under a 
short-term settlement. The Board of Revenue, however, allowed 
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reductions in twenty-one villages only to the extent of Rs. 1,685, 

This reduction was for three years only. At the end of this 
period orders were given that eleven of those villages should be 
assessed for five years only, while the remainder should continue 

to pay a full demand till the expiry of the settlement. This 
proposal was sanctioned in July 1902, and involved a reduction 

of the original demand of Ra. 1,590 to a temporary revenue of 

Re, 1,285. At the present time there are in all 86 villages in anoviat 
the district scttled as alluvial. Of there, 53 lie in the Ganges Vase 
khédir, 18 being in pargana Gordhanpur, 21 in Bhnkarheri, and. 

19 in Bhuma-Sambalhera. Of the remaining alluvial villages, 
which aro held under a short-term settlement, 32 lie along the 

river Jumna, 18 of those being in Bidauli, 18 in Kairéna, and 

one in Kéndhla, Along the river Hindan thero is one alluvial 
village in the Budhana pargana. 

The fiscal history of these alluvial villages is but brief. It 
shows throughout an almort constant decline. The estates lying 
in the Ganges khédir were assessed in 1841 at Rs. 21,678. At 
Mr. Martin’s settlement this was reduced to Rs. 20,159. Mr. 
Cadell found this to be altogether excessive, and roduced the 
whole demand to Re, 12,832 ; while at the presont time they are 
assessed at only Rs. 12,628, the sole onhancement occurring in 
Bhuma-Sambalhera. 

For the purposes of police administration the district is petteo-ss 
divided into sixteen police circles. These circles are in many MOR 
cases coterminous with the boundarios of the parganas, but thore 
are one or two exceptions to this rule, and, in fact, the circles of 
the police-stations situated within the limit of each tahsfl only 
correspond exactly with the tahsil boundaries in the case of 
Kairéna—a fact which is in many ways to be regretted, as it 
constantly causes difficulties in administration. In the Muzaffar- 
nagar tahefl there are police-stations at Muzaffarnagar, Titdvi, 
Charthéwal, Pur, and Gordhanpur. The Muzaffarnagar police~ 
eircle comprises the whole of pargana of the same-name, as also 
do those of Charthéwal and Pur. The Titévi circle similarly 
extends over the whole of pargana Baghra. Part, however, of 
Gordhanpur lies within the jurisdiction of the Bhopa police 
station in pargana Bhukarheri of the Jénsath tabsfl. In the 
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Kairénua tabsfl there are stations at Shimli, Théna Bhawan, 
Kairéna, Jhinjhana, Bidsuli and Chausana. The police-circles 
of Shémli, Thina Bhawan and Kairéna are identical with the 
perganas of the same name. Bidexli pargana is divided up 
between the circles of Bidauli and Chausans, while the latter 
includes a considerable portion of Jhinjhuna. In the Budhéna 
tahafl there are stations at Budhéna and Kéndhla, the cirelos of 
which correspond with tho pargana boundarics, and also at 
Shshpur in pargana Shik4rpur; but a portion of this pargana 
belongs to the Khatauli polico-circle. In tahst] J&nsath there 
sre police stations at Khatanli, JAnsath, Bhopa and Miranpur. 
The Khatauli circle includes the whole of pargana Khatauli as 
well as a portion of Shikérpur; the Miranpur circle extends over 
the whole of Bhuma-Sambalhera and a portion of Bhukarheri ; 
while the remainder of the Bhukarheri pargana belongs to the 
Bhopa police-circle. The pargana of Jauli-Jénsath is divided 
between the circles of J&nsath and Bhopa. Besides these 
stations, there is a smal] police outpost at Ilahabas in pargana 
Bhukarheri, belonging to the Bhopa police-station. Formerly, 
there were other outposts at Dharampur, Butrara, Barla and 
Bogharazpur, but these have all been abandoned. 

The chief police officer is the District Superintondent of 
Police. He is assisted by a Reserve Inspector, a Court Inspec- 
tor and one Circle Inspector. The sanctioned strength of the 
regular police force in this district enrolled under Act V of 
1861 is 363 officcrs and mon. In 1902 there wore 79 officers, 
inoluding heud-constables and 285 men.* Of these, excluding 
the district officers, 258 belonged to the Civil Police and 102 
to the Armed Police. The Civil Police force consists of 27 
Sub-Inspectors, 81 head-constables, and 200 mon, maintained 
at a total cost of Rs. 33,900 annually. The Armed Police 
force consists of one Sub-Inspoctor, 16 head-constables and 85 
men, maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 9,912, The proportion 
of the regular police is one to every 4} square miles of srea and 
one to every 2,417 inhabitants. In 1874 the number of regular 
police was 723 men of all grades, giving a proportion of one 
to every 954 inhabitants. 
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Besides the regular police, we have the Municipal police ¥= Munict 
force of the three towns of Muzaffarnagar, Kandhla, and Pig 
Keairéna, numbering 86 men of all gradca, maintained at an, Police. 
average annual cost of Ra. 6,500. The town-police of the eleven 
Act XX towns number 123 men of all grades, the cost of their 
upkeep being Rs. 9,200 annually. In addition to these, there are 
1,175 village chaukidérs distributed over 913 villages, and giving 
one to evory 632 persons of the rnral population. The avorago 
annual cost of their upkeep is Rs. 41,100. The road police 
numbered 98 chaukidérs on a monthly wage of Rs. 3-8-0 apicco, 
and besides these there aro four canal chaukidérs on Rs. 4-4-0. 

For many years the police administration in this district Police 
was charactorized as the worst or among the worst in the mom 
provinces, In 1871 the Inspestor-Goneral wrote “ the police 
have beon slothful in inquiries and unsuccessful to a degree in 
prosecution.” During the eight years onding 1874 the propor- 
tion of persons convicted to persons tried wus on an average 
only 59-5 por cent. In 1865 the figure was as low as 39:8 per 
cent., but from that year it gradually rose to 75°7 per cent, in 
1874, Since then, however, the district administration has been 
gradually and steadily improving, although in 1901 the Inspec- 
tor-Genoral #tated that it was still capable of improvement all 
round. In 1900 the proportion of cases convicted to cases tried 
was 821 per cent., and this rose to 84:2 per cent. in 1901, while 
the proportion of persons convicted to persons triod was 72:5 and 
79-4 per cent. respectively. 

The criminal work of the district is on the whole far from Crime, 
light. Tho district enjoys a bad reputation for murders. From 
1865 to 1874 the average numbor of murder cases was over five 
annually, From 1898 to 1901 inclusive tho average number of 
cases of this crime was over 12 in each year. Dacoity and 
robbery are always fairly common, the average of the former 
during the past four years being 5} cases annually, no less than 
12 of these ocourring in 1900. They were chiefly the work of 
a single gang, which was successfully broken up. Cattle-theft, 
as in other districts of the Meerut Division, is a favourite form 
of crime. The number of reports in 1901 was 191, but of these, 
only 57 cases were sent for trial. The registration of sales has , 
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fallen off of late years, and the number of reported stray cattle 
recovered is small. Burglary is also very common, most of the 
cases occurring in the larger towns. During the past four years 
the average number of cognizable offences committed in this dis- 
trict has been 2,695 annually, while the average number of pro- 
scoutions resulting in convictions for the same period is 750. 
The district, however, is somewhat unfortunately situated 
in thia respect. Thore is a very large Gujar population, and in 
addition to these much trouble is caused by the Bauriyas, who 
are settled in Bidauli and who have been already described, 
and also by Sansias, Kanjars, Nats, and other gipsy tribes, who 
frequent this district in considerable numbers. The census 
returns show 849 Sénsias in the district; but this figure is 
probably considerably below the mark, as there arc undoubtedly 
many unregistered Sénsias, who give a great deal of trouble. 
Under tho provision of Act VIII of 1870 inquiries were 
instituted regarding tho practice of female infanticide in this 
district. In July 1870 the Magistrate reported that 230 villages 
were suspected and that 86 wero particularly guilty, but the 
report was so incorrectly drawn up, that no action could be 
taken, and the matter was allowed to lie over till the census of 
1872. A frosh report was made in March 1878, with a detailed 
list of all the villages proposed for proclamation. In the first 
place, those parganas were solected in which the percentage of 
fomale miuors fell below 40 per cent. of the total minor popula- 
tion. Then those villages were taken which had a reasonably 
large minor population, and in which the percentage fell below 
85, The entire number of villages coming under repression, 
sccording to this standard, was 130, inhabited by Réjputa, Jéta, 
Tagas and Gujars. Among the Rajputs the Kachhwahés, Jhoti- 
yanas, Pundirs and Chauhféns were the worst offenders. Ter 
Pundir villages, seven Jhotiyana, two Chauhém and two 
Kachhwahs villages came within the rule. Further, 48 J&t, 48 
Gojar, and 18 Taga villages were proclaimed from the Ist of 
April 1873. At the end of the year a further revision took 
place, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 
94 on the register in May 1874. Since that date the number of 
proclaimed villages has been gradually reduced as the people 
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show signs of improvement. No cases of infanticide have been 
reported in the district for several years, and in 1901 thore were 
only six villagos proclaimed under the Act. Nor is it considered 
necessary to keep these any longer on the list, and Government 
has been recommended to withdraw them from the operations of 
the Act. 

The district jail is situated at Muzaffarnagar and is in the Jai), 
charge of the Civil Surgeon. The statistics showing the average 
nomber of prisoners are of very little importance, as tho namber 
necessarily varies from year to yoar and is a totally unreliable 
guide to any idea of the district from a criminal point of view. 
The highest average on resord was in 1850, when tho number 
was 237. Tho lowest was in 1860, when the averago number 
of prisonors was only 83. In 1900 there were on an average 
196 persons confined, giving a rate of -022 per cent. of tho 
population—a figure that has only beon exceeded in 1850. The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1900 was 631, of whom 13 
were females, while 646 were discharged in tho same year. 
Tho total average annual cost of cach prisoner was Rs. 65-2-0, 
while the average cash earnings of cach prisoner from manufac- 
tures oarricd on in the jail amounted to only Rs. 2. Of the 
male prisoners admitted, 335 were agriculturista, 30 shop~ 
keepers and 27 members of the professional clas-o3, 

For postal purposos the district is under the control of the Peale: 
Superintendent of the Meerut Division, the hoad-office being at 
Muzaffarnagar. In addition to this, there are 35 postal branch 
and sub-offices in the district, and a list of those will be found 
in the appendix. Allof them are Imperial. They are to be 
found at the tahsil headquartors, police-stations and in tho 
more important towns and villages. 

For the purposes of registration, the whole district lies Registra 
within the jurisdiction of the Registrar of Sahéranpur—an “°™ 
office held by the Civil Judge. Subordinate to him thore are four 
sub-registrara, with headquarters at the four tahsfls. Tho regis- 
tration office formerly established at Shémli was moved to Kai- 
réna together with the tahefl. Little is to be gained from a 
mere array of figures in this connection. Some idea of the 
general progress effected in this direction may be gained from 
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the comparicon of the figures of 1871. In that year the total 
number of documents registered was’ 2,878, and the amount of 
fees was Rs. 6,832. There werc 1,916 registrations affecting im- 
movable property in which registration was compulsory, and 
602 in which registration was optional. The other registrations 
referred to movable property, wills and the like. During the 
year 1901 the total number of documents registered was 8,901, 
and the total receipts Rs. 15,055. In the previous year it 
* appears that the figures were even higher. 

Tablos will be found in the appendix referring to the general 
Stamp Act and tho Court Fees Act.* These call for no special 
comment, and the same romark applics to the Income Tax Act. 
The tables themselves form a sufficient guide and give a clear 
idea as to the naturo of this district in this connection. It is, 
however, worth noting that in 1870, under the old adtninistration 
of the Income Tax Act, there were 2,106 incomes of over Rs. 500 
aspeused at six pies in the rupee, and yielding Rs. 81,753, Half 
of those incomes were between Rs. 500 and Ra. 760, while of 
the remainder 228 were above Rs. 2,000 and only 10 above 
Ra. 10,000. 

In the mattor of Excise administration the whole district 
is under the ordinary distillery system, and all the liquor is 
supplied from the Government distilleries at Sahéranpur and 
Meerut. The distillory of the district was closed at the end of 
1896. A bonded-warehouse was started at Muzaffarnagar at 
the beginning of 1897; but it did not prove a success at first, as 
only one licensee made use of it in the first year. Since that 
time, however, it has grown steadily in favour, and in 1901 the 
issues of country spirit from the warehouse had risen to over 
6,000 gallons. The receipts and charges under the head of 

- Excise for the past 10 yoars will be found in the table given 
in the appendix.t In 1901 there wore 10 persons holding 
wholesale licenses for the sale of country spirit and 181 shops 
licensed to sell by retail. The income from country spirit, 
whether in the shape of duty or license feea, is very much 
amalier than in the neighbouring districts of Sahdranpur and 
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Meerut; but the people of Muzaffarnagar have not the same 
yeputation for sobriety as those of Bulandshahr. Opium, on the 
other hand, is consumed to e smaller extent than in any other 
district of the division, and the same remark applies to hemp- 
drugs, of which charas is the only form known in this district. 
Offences againat the Excise Act are not very common in this 
district, the average number of prosecutions for illegal manu~- 
facture of country spirit being less than two annually, and during 
the past five years there has been no case of any great gravity. 

Local self-government in this district is represented by the perth 
district board, municipalities, and the towns administered under sud Act 
Act XX of 1856. ‘There are three municipal towns, Muzaffar- 7% towns, 
nagar, Kéndhla and Kairdna, and an account of their admi- 
nistration will be found in the several articles on those towns 
inthesecond half of this volame. The Act XX towns are 11 in 
number, and their administration and financial position are also 
described in the articles on the places in question. These towns 
include the tahs{] headquarters of Jénaath, the pargana capitals of 
Théna Bhawan, Khatauli, Shémli, Budhéna, Pur, Charthéwaland 
Thinjhana, and the towns of Shéhpur, Miranpur and Jalalabad. 

The District Board, constituted under Act XIV of 1883, District 
consisted in 1901 of 17 members, of whom five held their seat 
by virtue of their office and 12 were olected, three being 
returned from each tahafl. The five official members consist 
of the four Tahsfldérs and the Magistrate as Chairman. The 
Board has to deal with a large amount of business, the most 
important of which consists of the educational and medical 
arrangements of the district, as well as the maintenanee of all 
the local roads, ferries, saréis, bungalows, and encamping- 
grounds. In addition to these, it has control over cattle-pounds, 
veterinary establishment, and the local horse-breeding arrange~ 
mente. The latter, however, was transferred to the Remount 
Department in May 1903. MReferenoo has already been made 
to several of these departments, but the educational and medical 
arrangements of the district call for special notice. 

A list shown in the appendix gives the numbers and Schools 
grades of all the schools in the district with their average attend- 
anoe, The moet important school in the district is the high 
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cohoo] = Musaffarnagar. This wes originally an inferior sila 
echool, but was raised to the status of a high school in July 1891. 
It now teaches up to the matriculation standard of the Allah- 
abad University. A science class has recently been opened and: 
further provision has been made for a drawing class, Thore 
was an average daily attendance of 200 pupils in 1901 out of a 
total of 227 on the rolls, of whom 48 were Musalméns. There 
are tabsfli middle vernacular schools at the headquarters of the 
four tahs{ls and pargana echools at Par, Kéndhla, Miranpur and 
Jalélabad. In addition to these, there are 101 Government 
primary echools situated in all the larger villages of the dis- 
trict. In those parganas inhabited chiefly by Gujars, Chauhiins 
and Chaméfrs there are very few schools, There are absolutely 
none in Gordhanpur, only four each in Bidauli and Kairéna, 
and eix in Jhinjhana, while there are no leas than 17 schools in 
each of the parganas of Baghra, Charth4wal and Shamli. The 
village indigenous schools supported by grants-in-aid from 
Government number 83 in all. There has been a large increase 
in the number of schools since 1870, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of pupils. The most gratifying feature is 
the establishment of sided as well as unaided female schools with 
an attendance of no less than 177 girls. Tho majority of these 
attend private unaided schools and are Musalmén girls, who are 
taught to read tho Qurién. There aro two Government girls’ 
achools at Muzaffarnagar and Kairdna, and aided echools for girls 
at Shémli and Ailam in pargana K&ndhia. There is also a 
‘varying number of small unaided indigenous schools, the num- 
ber being returned as 339, of which 19 are girls’ schools, These 
unaided schools teach pupils in Hindi, ‘Persian, and Arabic, 
or al] three subjects together. 

Education in this district is now under the superintend- 
ence of the Inspector of the Meernt Circle in conjunction 
with the District Board. The tahsfli schools were opened in 
1856, the village schools in 1859, the female schools in 1864, 
and the sila school, the precursor of the present high school, in 
1867, The normal school st Moradsbad, opened in 1898, now 
supplies a better class of teachers for the primary and secondary 
frernsoular schools of the district. Groster attention has. been 
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paid of late yeara to physical education in the schools, and the 
general standard is considerably higher than that attained 
80 years ago. An attempt was first made at the census of 1872 
to collect some information as to the state of education generally 
amongst the people. Though avowedly defective in detail, 
the general indication of the resulta then recorded may be 
accepted. It was then found that of all the male Hindu popula. 
tion, 4°9 per cent. were literate, while of the Musalm4n males 
only 8 per cent, could read and write. There was then only one 
literate female, and she was a Hindu. At the last census of 
1901, 257 per cent. of the whole population was literate, the 
proportion in the case of Hindus remaining practically the 
same, while tho number of literate Musalm&n males showed a 
slight proportionate increase. Thus there was no great advance 
on the part of the population as a whole, but the number of fe- 
males had increased to 852, of whom 105 were Musalméns, 183 
Hindus and 64 Jains and Christians. 

The medical administration of the district consista for the Dispensa- 
most part of the upkeep of the dispensaries and the vaccination vies 
establishment. The whole is under the charge of tho Civil 
Surgeon, but the funds are provided by the District Board. 
Besides the dispensary at Muzaffarnagar, branch dispensaries 
have been opened at Kairfns, Jénsath, Kéndhle, and Budhéna, 
and in addition to these there is a female hospital at Muzaffar- 
nagar. The Muzaffarnagar dispensary is the oldest in the dis- 
trict and was established in 1868. Some idea of its usefulness 
may be gained from the fact that in 1901 650 in-door patients 
were admitted and over 16,000 out-door patients came for treat- 
ment. The Kairéna dispensary was established in 1872, and 
in 1901 was attended by 40 in-door and over 13,000 out-door 
patients. The Jénsath dispensary was next established in 1890, 
and two years later the Kéndhla dispensary was opened. In 
1899 both the Budhdna dispensary and the Muzaffarnagar female 
hoapital were opened. The dispensaries at Jénsath, KAéndhla 
and Budh4na bad no in-door patients in 1901, but relief was 
given to over 28,000 out-door patients. In the female hospital 
258 in-door patients were admitted, and about 5,800 women came 
for out-door treatment, 


CHAPTER V. 
History. 


Of the history of the district nothing is known with any Medisval, 
degree of certainty till several hundred years after the Muham- 
madan invasion. It may be conjectured that it formed part of 
the Pandava Raj of Hastinapur. Greco-Bactrian coins are oo- 
casionally found in the district, and it was possibly overrun by 
the Kushans in the first or sooond century A.D. The Chinese 
pilgrims do not appcar to have passed through it, but in the 
middle of the seventh century it was probably included in the 
principalities of Thaneswar and Srughna, both tributaries of 
Kanauj, the chief towns of which were visited by Hien 
Tsiang. Later traditions place petty Rajas at Khuda, Khudi 
and Baghra in the eastern tract, who were subordinate to Prith- 
viraj, the Chauhan of Dehli. The earliest colonists are said to 
have been Rajputs, Tagas and Brahmans, tho latter chiefly of 
the Gaur subdivision. These were followed, according to 
tradition, by the Jats, who displaced the Tagas to a great extent 
in the western and southern part of the district, 

The first great event connected with the district of which Timur, 
we have any distinct record in the Persian histories is Timur’ 
invasion which took place in January, 1399 A.D. After the 
sack of Meerut the conqueror marched northwards through the 
Meerut district by either Firozpur in pargana Hastinapur of the 
Moorut district or Firozpur in pargana Bhukarheri of this dis- 
trict, towards Tughlaqpur in pargana Pur Chhapar, and when he 
had got within five kos of his encamping-ground he heard that 
the Hindus had sesembled at the fords of the Ganges. Timur then 
sent on & foros of 5,000 horse to disperse the enemy and marched 

with the reinainder of his force to Tughleqpur, Whilst 
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there, information was received of a force of Hindus coming 
down the river in forty-eight boate with the intention of fight- 
ing. The account of the naval contest that ensued may be given 
in Timur’s own words :*—“I mounted my horse, and, taking 
with me one thousand troops who were at hand, we struck our 
heels into the flanks of our horses and hastened to the side of the 
river. As soon as my braves saw the boats, some of them rode 
their horses into the river and swam to the vessels; then, seizing” 
fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hin- 
dus to shake them off. They forced their way into some of the 
boats, put the infidels to the sword, and threw their bodies into 
the river; thus sending them through water to the fires of hell. 
Some of my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed the enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats 
returned the arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from 
their possession and were brought with their contents to my 
presence. The enemy had lashed ten of their boats together 
with chains and strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the 
fight, My men plied them with arrows till they slew many of 
them; they then swam off and, boarding the boats, put every 
living soul to the sword, sending them through water to the fires 
of hell.” After this affair of the boats Timur returned to Tugh- 
Isqpur, and thence crossed the Ganges higher up into the Bij- 
nor district. Babar, too, in his fifth expedition passed down 
the Duab throngh this district, but for many years we have no 
specific mention of it or its people, The doctor Mukarrab Khan, 
the Barha Saiyids and the Sikhs are those alone whoee history 
need detain us in a short historical sketch like the present one. 
During the reign of Akbar and his successors this district 
became a favourite resort of the nobles of the court, many of 
whom obtained jégirs here. Sheikh Hasan or Hassu, a son of 
Bheikh Bina (or Bhaniya) of Panipat rose to great eminence 
under Jahangir and received the title of Mukarrab Khan. Both 
father and son were by profession surgeons, and in 1597 A.D. 
they succeeded in curing a bad wound which the Emperor 
Akbar had received from a buck at a deer fight. Hasan was 
physician to Prince Salim, who, on his accession to the throne, 
*E. &. 1. IL, 66, 
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made him Governor of Gujarat. In 1618 he was removed to 
Bihar, to make way for Prince Shahjahan, and in 1621 we find 
him Governor of Agra. On the socession of Shahjahan, Mukar- 
rab Khan was pensioned and received Kairana, his native town, 
and the surrounding parganes in jagir. His son Rizk-ullah was 
a doctor under Shahjahan and a commander of 800, Aurangzeb 
made him a Khan. He died in 1668 A.D. The poet Sadulish, 
known by his takhallus or pseudonym of Masihe-i-kairanawi, 
who wrote an epic poem on the loves of Sita and Rama, was the 
adopted son of Mukarrab Khan. A follower of Mukarrab Khan 
founded Shamli, but the entire jagir was resumed by Baha- 
dur Shah. 

The history of the Barha Saiyids is so intimately connected The 
with this district that a brief notice of their families and the Ee 
influence that they once exercised is necessary to complete 
the local history of this portion of the Duab. Towards the latter 
half of the fourteonth century the Saiyids generally seem to 
have attained to considerable power, and may possibly have 
induced the Panjabi Saiyids to move to their assistance. How- 
ever this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
find the throne of Dehli occupied by a Saiyid dynasty and the 
numerous offspring of Ali and Fatima crowding to the court for 
places and pensions, and they were not disappointed in their 
quest, for these Saiyid emperors were munificent patrons of 
their oo-religionists. In 1414 A.D. the Sultan Khisr Khan 
conferred the fief of Saharanpur on Saiyid Salim, the chief of 
the Saiyids,* and though, es hereafter shown, the Saiyid settle- 
ments in Muzaffarnagar can be traced back to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, we may safely assume that their progress 
and extension wore influenced, in no small degree, by the 
existence of a Saiyid dynasty at Dehli and of a Saiyid governor 
in the Saharanpur ehikk. The Saiyids of the Barha themselves 
do not give a chronologically accurate account of their origin 
and history. According to their family chronicles, they are’ 
descended from one Ssiyid Abul Farah of Wasit near Baghdad, 
who, owing to the troubles caused by Hulagn’s invasion of 
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Baghdad, emigrated to India with his twelve sons in the time of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of Altamsh, who reigned from 1246 
to 1265 A.D. Abnl Farah is ssid to have remained in India 
until the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488—1517 A.D.), when, hear- 
ing of the death of Hulagu, he returned to Persia, leaving, by 
the emperor’s command, four of his sons, who eventually became 
the heads of the four great branches of the Saiyid family in this 
district. The dates alone show the chronological incorrectness 
of this aocount. The four brothers scttled in the Panjab in 
villages now in the Patiala territory. 

The first, Saiyid Daud, settled in Tihanpur and his branch 
of the family take their name from the parent village. Ssiyid 
Abul Fas! settled in Chhatbanur, and his descendants are gener- 
lly known as Chhatrauri Saiyids, The third, Saiyid Abul 
Farail, ocoupied Kundli, whence his branch of the family ob- 
tained the name of Kundliwals. Lastly, Saiyid Najm-ud-din 
Husain settled in Jagner ; his descendants are known as Jagueri 
or dhajeri Saiyids. The family tradition makes the Saiyide 
continue in the service of Shahab-ad-din Ghori, but this is 
chronologically impossiblo ; the oldest inscription relating to theit 
family is that at the tomb of Ibn Salar Chhatrauri, the Salar 
Auliya, ot Sambalhera, It bears the date 777 H. or 1375 A.D., 
and he is said to have been eighth in descent from Abul Farah.* 
The parent villages of these families are now entirely insig- 
nificant places, with the exception of Chhatbanur, a large town 
with several thousand Saiyid inhabitants. 


‘The name Bhortly after the settlement in the Panjab, the family 


Ratha, 


divided into two branches, one of which settled at Bilgram in 
the Hardoi district, whence a colony went to Marahra in Etah, 
and the other took up their abode in the Duab. Both of these 
families claim to be connected with the Saiyids of Khairabad 
and Fatehpur Haswa, but as early as the reign of Akbar their 
olaim to be true Saiyida was not generally admitted. The 
Emperor Jahangir says of them that “The personal courage 
of the Saiyids of Barha, but nothing else, was the best proof that 
they were Seiyids.” The derivation of the word Barha is very 
uncertain. It hes been suggested thet it is derived from the 
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word Bahir, “Outside,” because the Saiyids preferred to live 
outeide the city of Dehli. This seems oa far-fetched as the 
derivation from ‘ Abrar, “the pure Saiyids”. Other deriva- 
tions are al] connected with the number twelve. According to 
ove view they are eo called from the fact of their all being Shias 
and followers of the twelve Imams. A very probable derivation 
ig that they originally settled in twelve villages, on the 
analogy of the Barah Basti of Pathans in Bulandshahr, just as we 
find in other cases Chaurasis and Chanbisis. This at any rate is 
the view taken by the authors of the Tabakat-i-Akbari and the 
Tusuk-i-Jahangiri. * 

According to the tradition the four clans came to the dis- 
trict abont the same time. The Kundliwals are said to have 
settled st Majhera; the Chhatrauris in or near Sambalhera ; the 
Jagneris in Bidauli, and the Tihanpuri branch in Dhasri and 
Kumhera. “ With the exception of Palri,” writes Mr. Cadell, 
“the earlieat Saiyid settlements were made in the sandy tract of 
the old Sambalhers pargana or in ite immediate neighbourhood, 
and it was not until later that the Saiyids obtained a footing in 
the richer portions of the district. Even tradition allows that 
the earlier acquisitions were made through the good will of 
Hindu owners whom the Saiyids placed, in various ways, under 
obligations. This tends to show that the fertile portions of the 
district were then fully occupied, and that the Seiyids came 
into the district anxious for a settlement within an easy distance 
of the capital, but not yet holding such high offices at court as 
would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships 
already settled. This view is confirmed by the fact thet a 
family of Gardesi Ssiyide, who are allowed to have come te 
the district before the Barha Saiyids, settled on the edge of the 
same wilderness of sand, but nearer the better land and close 
to old Jat amd Rajput communities, It is possible thet, in 
addition to the fact of the reigning family being Saiyids, the 
existence of a colony of their oo-religionists in this district first 
caused the Panjabi Saiyids to turn their attention to this portion 
of the Dusb, and this oan only have taken place after they had 
resided long enough in their origins] settlements to feel the 
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pressure of increased numbers snd consider themselves able to 
establish new homes amid an alien and probably hostile popa- 
lation. 

Throughout the reign of Akbar and his immediate succes- 
sors the Barha Saiyids took part in almost every important 
campaign ; their usual place was in the forefront of the army, 
and they distinguished themsclves by their courage and 
bravery. In the twenty-first year of Akbar’s reign the Saiyids 
wore engaged against the Hindu rebols of Ajmer. In the 41st 
year Saiyid Jalal fought in the Deccan.* In the war with 
Khusrn, one Saif Khan, the son of Ssiyid Mahmud, did 
excellent service, having received no leas than seventeen 
wounds, and Saiyid Jamal-ud-din was mortally wounded.t The 
Kundliwals came first to notice, and next to them the Ti- 
hanpuris, who, under the brothers Saiyid Abdullah Khan and 
Saiyid Husain Ali Khan, raised the family name to its highest 
glory. Their acquisitions in this district were not, however, 
of a permanent nature, and so complete was their downfall 
that not a tithe of their ancient possessions now remains to 
their descendants. The Chhatrauris roee to prominence during 
the struggle between Muhammad Shah and the Tihanpuria, 
for they sided with the Emperor, and in return for their service 
Nosrat Yar Khan, Shahamat Khan, Rukn-ud-daula and many 
others received substantia! rewards. The further history of the 
family will be better told by sketching the progress of each 
branch to the present day. It may, however, be noted here, 
that the Seiyids have private marks of recognition which they 
bay, Writes Elliot, ‘have been very successful in excluding 
impostors from the tribe. Particular families have denomi- 
nations, auch as dog, ass, sweeper, etc., which are derived from 
the menial offices, which, it is said, some Saiyids of this family 
performed for the Emperor Humayun when reduced to extremi-+ 
ties during his flight from Sher Shah.’t 

The great Tibsnpuri family have the most conspicuous 
claim to fame of all the Barha Saiyids. Saiyid Khan Mir, the 
eighth in descent from Saiyid Daud, the founder of this branch, 
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left Tihanpur and settled at Dhasri in pargana Jauli of this 
district. He had four sons, the eldest of whom was Umar 
Shahid, who settled in Jénsath ; the second was Saiyid Chaman, 
who tettled at Chitaura ; the third was Ssiyid Hasan, who 
took up his abode in Bihari ; and the fourth was Saiyid Ahmad, 
who made his home at Kawal in pargana Jénsath. We will 
attempt to give a brief account of these four families of the 
Tihanpuris. 

When Umar came to Jéngath he found the village inhabit- 
ed by Jats and Brahmans. His doscendants acquired proprie- 
tary rights there, and during the ascendancy of the family in 
the reign of Farrukh Siyar, they so extended their possessions 
that they were detached from Jauli and formod into a separate 
tapps known as Jénsath from the principal towns. The genea- 
logical tree of this family from Saiyid Umar to the present day 
will be found in the appendix.* The names given in italics are 
those of persons who were alive in 1902. 

From this family came the celebrated Nawab Abdullah rinanpuct 
Khan, so well known in Ajmer under the name of Saiyid “em 
Miyan. Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb the 
Tihanpuri branch attained to considerable influence aud were 
entrusted with important commands, Hasan Ali and Husain 
Ali, the grandson, of Abdullah Khan, were in the employment 
of Azim-ush-Shan, eon of Muiz-ud-din, who was afterwards 
known as the Emperor Bahadur Shah, and for their gallant 
behaviour at the battle of Agra in 1707, which gave the throne 
to the father of their patron, the former received the government 
of Allahabad and the latter that of Patna. 

In 1709 A.D. we find Saiyid Ahmad, Ssiyid Khan, Saiyid the grew 
Hussin Khan and Saiyid Ghairat Khan, all from Barha, fight brothers 
ing boldly for the Emperor against the Hindu princes on the 
Narbads who had taken the opportunity to revolt. The Saiyids, 
true to the reputation of their family, fought in the van of the 
army and perished to a man with all their followers. During 
the next few years the Barha Saiyids distinguished themselves 





‘© With regard to all the genealogical trees of the Seiyids, 1t must be under. 
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in the Panjab, along the Indus and in Gujarat, until the time came 
when by their aid the Jénsath family became masters of Hindu- 
stan. The year 1712 found the Saiyid governors distrustful of the 
power of their enemies at the Dehli court, and they at length 
resolved to raise Prince Farrukh Siyar to the throne. In this 
design they were successful, and, as his ministers enjoyed the 
highest dignities that the Emperor could oonfer, they did not, 
however, attuin their object without much hard fighting, and in 
the battles of Sarai Alam Chand (Allahabad) and Agra,which then 
took place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their 
lives. Najm-ud-din Ali Khan, Nur-ud-din Ali Khan, and 
Seif-ud-din Ali Khan greatly distinguished themselves, and 
Nur-ud-din lost his life at Allahabad. Saiyid Hasan Ali 
Khan, henceforward known as Saiyid Abdullah, was appointed 
vasir of the empire with the title of Qutb-ul-mulk, and Baiyid 
Husain Ali became commander-in-chief with the title of Amir- 
ul-mamalik. Their subsequent career belongs rathor to general 
history and has no special reference to thin district. Saiyid 
Husain Ali Khan was assassinated in 1721 A.D., and his 
brother, Saiyid Abdullah, was poisoned three years afterwards, 
Many of the Saiyids of note fell with Saiyid Husain Ali in 
1721, and still more perished in the unfortunate battle of Husain- 
por when Saiyid Abdullah was taken prisoner. Still some sur- 
vived, and amongst those mentioned as holding high commands 
at this time may be recorded the names of Saiyid Asad-ullah, 
Saiyid Jan-nisar Khan, Seiyid Ikhles Khan, Saiyid Asad Ali 
Khan the lame, Saiyid Dilawar Khan, and Ssiyid Firoz Ali 
Khan. The estates of both brothers were conferred on one 
Muhammed Amin Khan, who lost no time in enforcing his 
authority in this district. At the same time Kamar-ud-din 
Khan succeeded to the dignities formerly held by the Saiyids, 
and ever remained the bitter, active and anscrupulous enemy of 
their race. 

On the death of Saiyid Abdullah in 1724 A.D., Saiyid 
Najm-nd-din Ali Khan, hie youngest surviving brother, obtained 
for some time honourable employment under Sarbalané Khan, 
Governor of Gujarat, and subsequently shared in the unmerited 
misfortunes which befell his patron, A’ the same time other 
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members of the family continued to corve with distinction in 
various parte of the empire. Kamar-ud-din became alarmed at 
their reputation, and seeing thet “the snake was rcotched and 
not killed,” resolved to take such mossnres, on the first oppor. 
tanity that presented itself, that the very name of Barha Saiyid 
should be completely obliterated from the records of the state. 
In this resolye he seems to have been actuated as much by 
religious feelings es by hereditary hatred; he was a Sunni, 
whilst the great mass of the Saiyids were Shiahs. The vazir, 
for a long time, confined himself to denying them all employ- 
mente near the Emperor’s person until at last, in 1737, finding 
his efforts not so successful as he had supposed, he carried his 
long-cherished plan into execution. Seiyid Saif-ud-din Ali Khan, 
ever sinoe the death of Saiyid Abdullah, had resided in retire. 
ment, on the family estates at Jénsath, and the vazir determined 
to provoke him to some apparently overt act of rebellion 50 as to 
give some colour to the action that he intended to take. For 
this purpose one Marhamat Khan was despatched to the Saharan. 
pur district with orders to resume the jagir of Saiyid Saif-ud-din 
and those of every other member of the family of the late 
Seiyid leaders and their dependents, Marhamat Khan was a 
man of coarse and brutal manners and undertook the office 
of jackal with alaority. In carrying out his orders with an 
organized “crowbar brigade” he acted with such unnecessary 
violence and cruelty that the Saiyids rose en masse and put 
him and his followers to death. Kamar-ud-din delighted at 
the intelligence, and thinking it a good exouse for destroying his 
enemies, root and branch, assembled a large force of Turanis, a 
body of Afghans under Ali Muhammad, Rohilla, besides con- 
tingents from the Governors of Katehr, Shahjahanpur, and Shah- 
abed, and a large body of Chhatrauri Ssiyids, all of whom he 
placed under the command of his own brother, Azim-ullah Khan, 
# name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds of cruel murder 
and rapine. 

The vasir’s force marched on Jénsath, the headquarters of Sack ot 
the Tihanpuri Saiyids, and defested Saiyid Saif-nd-din at 
Bhainsi on the Khateali read. The town was then surrounded 
and taken by assault, and for three whole dsys nought but rspine 
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accompanied with murder and rape prevailed. The Rohills 
leader distinguished himself in the battle by killing Saiyid 
Seif-ud-din with his own hand, and received substantial favours 
in reward besides permission to use the grest drum with his 
forces, The resumption orders were now carried out with the 
greatest vigour, and many of the Saiyids emigrated to Lucknow 
Bareilly, Aonla and Nagina. A branch of the Jansath Saiyids 
is anid to exist in Purniah in Bengal, and the de-cendanta of the 
celebrated Pir, Saiyid Abdullah Kirmani of Birbhum, claim rela- 
tionship with the Saiyids of this district. For some time the 
Chhatrauris reaped the reward of their desertion, but with the 
building of the fort of Shukartar, near their principal town of 
Morna, troubles came upon them also. The Pathans, too, in every 
way sought to undermine the influonce of the remnant of the 
Baiyid aristocracy, and with the aid of the Gujar chiefs of 
Bshguma on the south and Landhaura on the north effectually 
prevented any coalition of the Saiyids amongst themselves, These 
chiefs, and even the Jat and Rajput communities, made common 
cauze against the old state grantees. Pur Chhapar on the north 
and Bhokarheri on the east fell intothe hands of the Landhaura 
chief, whilst Bhuma, Khatauli and Jénsath were occupied by the 
lord of Bahsuma, and where the Gujars did not claim any «upre- 
muvy, the village communities themselves declared their inde- 
pendence or became vassals of the Pathan chief. To the south- 
west a Rajput leader received a cluster of villages from Zabita 
Khan, and many of these had formerly belonge! to the Saiyidrs 

Next to the family of Saiyid Umar come: that of Saiyid 
Chaman. His village of Chitaura now lies on tho left bank 
of the Ganges canal in pargana Jénsath. To his family be- 
longed Saiyid Jalal, who took possession of Kharwa Jalalpur in 
the Sardhana pargana of Meernt, during the reign of Shabjahan, 
and is there said to have acquired proprietary rights in an estate 
of twenty-four villages. The village of Chiteura was enlarged 
by Muhammad Salah Khan, but the family declined from the 
day when Ssiyid Shams, the son of Saiyid Jalal, left the Impe- 
rial service. Saiyid Shama had two sons, Asghar Ali and Asad 
Ali, the former of whom died without issue, and the descendants 
of the latter reside in Chitaura and Jalalpur. They are now in 
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very reduced circumstances, and the Chitaura family were 
obliged in 1848 to sell the bricks of the ruined houses in their 
villages for Rs. 10,000 to Colonel Cautley to build the works on 
the Ganges Canal. At the present day they only hold the village 
of Chitaura in this district. The genealogical tree is given in 
the appendix. 

Saiyid Hasan, the third son of Diwan Saiyid Khan Mir, The 
who settled in Bihari, e village in the south-east of pargana {amily of 
Muzaffarnagar, had six sons, as will be seen from the genealo- 
gical tree given lator. The descendants of Saiyid Qutb, the 
eldest gon, still reside in Bilaspur and Muzaffarnagar, and tho 
remains of extensive masonry buildings around their present 
residence show that this family also attained to wealth and 
distinction in tho Imperial service. The Saiyids of Ratheri 
are descondants of this branch, but the greater number are now 
either small proprietors, cultivators, or in service. The descend- 
ante of Saiyid Yusuf, the third son of Saiyid Hasan, are found 
in Bihari and Wahalna, The descendants of Saiyid Sultan, the 
seoond son, are very numerous; many of them are in service 
and many are petty proprietor, cultivators and holders of grants 
of land free of revenue. This subdivision of the family still 
own Sandhauli, opposite Wahalna, on the Khatauli road in par- 
gane Muzaffarnagar. 

To the descendants of Saiyid Nasir-vd-din, the sixth eon of Khaa- 
Saiyid Hasan, bolongs the celebrated Saiyid Khanjahon-i-Shah- aban. 
jahani who attained to such power under the Emperor Shahja- 
han. He received in jagir, from his master, forty villages in 
parganas Khatauli and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetn- 
ity ten thousand bighas of land with the title of Abul Muzaffar 
Khan. Sarwat was nominally the chief town of his new posses- 
sions, but was at that time almost deserted. Saiyid Khanjahan 
commenced a new town on lands taken from Sujru and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who named it Muzaffarnagar 
in honour of his father. Seiyid Abul Mansar’s name is still 
preserved in the name of the village of Mansurpur, and 
the descendants of Sherzaman Khan alias Musaffar Khan, his 
brother, are still to be found in the Abupura mohaila of Musaf- 
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Seiyid Khanjehen died in 1055 H. (1648 A.D.). Most of 
the revenue-free lands still remain in the possession of hie 
descendante. At Mr. Thornton’s settlement in 1841 the Musaf- 
farnagar pargana contained sixty-four villages, most of which 
belonged to Saiyids. The Saiyids lost in this pargana alone 
between 1841 and 1861 upward of 18,378 acres. As a rule, they 
have been extremely improvident, and were obliged to borrow 
money from the ueurers at a high rate of interest ; the timeof 
reckoning came upon them unexpectedly, and unable to pay, 
their estates were aold by auction in satisfaction of decreas of the 
civil court. Altogether the descendants of Saiyid Hasan have not 
fared well. The chief Mansurpur branch, involved even before 
1841, has gone steadily to ruin. The Ghalibpurand Kailawadhs 
Saiyids have, slzo, succumbed more or less to the monoy-lenders, 
Those of Khanjahanpur, however, have preserved five villages, 
and those of Sarai retain half their ancestral property. Their 
pedigree will also be found in the appendix. 

of  Saiyid Ahmad, the fourth son of Saiyid Khan Mir, settled in 

* Kawal, where his descendants still resivle and continue to hold a 
position of some importance. During the reign of Aurangzeb, 
Tatar Khan and Diwan Yar Muhammad Khan, members of 
this family, distinguished themselves in the Imperial service. 
The genealogical tree, shown separately later, gives the relation~ 
ship of the surviving members of the family. 

We next come to the Chhatrauri family of Saiyids, the des- 


Salyids, condants of Abul Fagl. They changed their name from Chhate 


banauri to Chhatrauri and took up their residence near Sambalhera, 
One of them, called Saiyid Hasan Fakhr-ud-din, lived in the 
reign of Akbar and must have had some influence at court, for 
he was able to procure for his friend, the Raja of Sambalhera, the 
confirmation of that dignity in the male line to the Raja’s gon, 
Ram Chand. Ram Chand suoceeded his father, and on his death 
without children the Saiyid procured the succession for Ram 
Chand’s widow. She was so pleased with his conduct that she 
made over as a gift to Saiyid Hasan the wholeof her property, and 
on receiving the sanction of the Imperial court the Saiyid took 
possession of Sambalhera and the adjoining estates. Another 
branch of the same family is settled at Tisea. Saiyid Husain hed 
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four sons: (1) Saiyid Sher Ali, whodied without issue ; (2) Saiyid 
Ahmad, killed in the war with Ratan Sen of Chitor, and one of 
whose descendants settled in Kailawadha, and another, Roshan 
Ali Khén, served under Muhammad Shah ; (3) Saiyid Taj-ud- 
din, whose son, Saiyid Umar, founded Kakranli and colonized 
Rauli Nagla and Bera, where many of his descendants reside tothe 
present day and are of some importance ; and (4) Saiyid Salar 
Auliya. The last loft Sambathera for K aithora whore, in amanner 
somewhat similar to that adopted by his grandfathor, he obtained 
possession of the villago as tho adopte.Fson of tho owner, a widow. 
Saiyid Salar had two sons: (a) Saiyid Haidar Khan, whose des- 
condant, Saiyid Kasim Shahamat Khan, settled in Miranpur and 
founded the Haidar Khani family ; and (6) Saiyid Muhammad 
Khan, whose descendants remained at Kaithora and form the 
Muhammad Khani family. Members of the Haidar Khani 
family aro still found in tho villages of Miranpur, Gadla and 
Bhupa, and somo of thom are in the service of Government 
in positions of trust. Of those that romainod at Kaithora, Saiyid 
Nusrat Yar Khan and Rukn-ud-danla attained to high rank 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Gujarat, 
Agra and Patna. They hold twonty-eight villages in jagir in 
Ahmadabad, which romained in porsession of the family until 
1850. Thovo grants were mado in return for their services 
against their brothren of tho Tihanpuri branch which resulted 
in almost the annihilation of the latter. Tho descendants of 
Ssiyid Shahamat Khan are tho only Barhe Saiyids that still 
retain the title of Nawab. The Chhatrauris of Morna in Bhukar- 
heri recoived grants of land to the westof the Kali in Charthawal 
which they still retain, whilt their original home in Morna 
has fallen from « flourishing town to a petty agricultural village. 
‘The mosque of Bibi Jhabbu, wife of Nawab Hasan Khan, who 
was a Bakhshi during the reign of Muhammad Shab, is one of 
the last of the substantial Saiyid buildings in Morna. The 
inscription on it shows that it was erected in 1725 A.D. at 2 cost 
of Re. 9,000.* Besides the tomb of Ibn Salar already mentioned 
another exists at Sambalhera, built by the architect Daswandi in 
1681-82 A.D. by order of Saiyid Makhan, son of Baha-ud-din. 
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The same architect’s name appears on a tomb in Ghalibpur. 
The genealogical tree shows the relationship of the different 
members of the family. It is possible that the Saiyid Raju, who 
fell at the siege of Ahmadnagar in 1594, is the grandson of 
Seiyid Taj-ud-din mentioned above.* 

The Jagneri Saiyida, the descendents of Najm-nd—din Husain, 
the third son of Abul Fare, first settled at Bidanli in the north- 
sweat of this district. 

Some generations later, a descendant of his, one Saiyid Fakhr- 
ud-din, emigrated to Palri in pargana Jauli and settled thore. 
‘He purchased proprietary rights in Palri, Chandauri, Chandaura, 
Tolsipur and Kheri, which for a long time remained in his 
family. During tho drought which ooourred at the last settle- 
ment the Jagneris wero obliged to dispose of all their property in 
Jénsath except a tenth share in the village of Palri. Most of the 
Sénsath Jagnoris now earn a subsistence as cultivators, labourers, 
or servants, and many have emigrated to the Panipat and Dehli 
districts. Tho lato head of the Bidauli family, Muhammed 
Husain, hold the office of Nazim in Oudh bofore the annoxation 
and his nephew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladar. Tho latter 
saved the lives of some fugitives during the mutiny, and reocived 
@ pension and an ordor to Jeave Oudh and reside in Bidauli. 
There he devoted himself to the improvement of hia estate, which 
ie not an extensive or fertile ono, but with care and supervision 
can yield an income sufficient to support the moderate require- 
ments of the dignity of the Barha Saiyids of the present day. 

From the family tree we see that Mahdi Hasan of Bidauli 
was the 18th in descent from Najm-ud-din, the founder of 
hia house, and allowing thirty years for each generation, this 
would bring us to the close of the 14th century for the emi- 
gration from Jagner. Though several members of this branch 
obtained honourable employment under Akbar and his immediate 
suocessors, they never reached the distinction for which the 
members of the other families are so remarkable. 

Lastly we have the Kundliwals, the descendants of Abdul 
Faril, who settled in Majhera. The village is now for the most 
part a heap of ruina, but the traces of masonry buildings which 
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extend for some two miles along the road between Majhera an 
Miranpur, testify to its former greatness. 

Balipura, which lies betwoon the two villages, was formerly 
a muhalla of Majhera. Amongst the descendants of Saiyid Abul 
Fazail mention is made in the Ain-i-Akbari of the brave 
old soldier Saiyid Mahmud as the first of the Barha Saiyids 
who took service under the Timurides. He was with 
Sikandar Sor in Mankot, but seeing that the cause of the 
Afghans was hopeless, he left them and went over to Akbar. 
In the first year of Akbar’s reign he fought in the campaign 
against the forces of Muhammad Shah led by the celebrated 
Hemu. In the second year (1557 A.D.) be was engaged in the 
Ajmer campaign, and in the following year took part im 
the capture of fort Jitasaran* and an expedition against the 
turbulent Bhadauriyas of Hatkanth in the Agra district. In 
1561 he obtaincd a jagir near Dehli, and towards the end of 1574 
took part in the expedition with the Amroha Saiyids against 
Raja Madhukar of Orchha. He died in 1574 and was buried at 
Majhera, where his tomb exists to the present day and still pos- 
sesses the original Arabic inscription.t Saiyid Mahmudf was “a 
man of rustic habits and great personal courage and generosity. 
Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorish- 
neas and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour with 
the Emperor. Onco on his return from the war with Madukar 
of Orchha he gave in the state hall a verbal account of bis expe- 
dition, in which his ‘I’ occurred oftener than was deemed proper 
by the assembled Amirs, ‘ You have gained the victory, ’ inter- 
rupted Asaf Khan, in order to give him a gentle hint, ‘ because 
His Majesty’s good fortune (ikbal-i-padshahi) accompanied 
you.” Mistaking the word ‘ikbal’ for the name of a courtier, 
‘Why do you tell an untruth’ ? replied Mahmud ; ‘ [kbal-i- 
Padishahi’ did not accompany me. I was there and my brothers; 
we licked them with our sabres.’ The emperor amiled, and 
bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favours. Once 
Mahmud was asked how many generations backwards the Saiyids 

* Elliot, VI, 22. 
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of Barha traced their descent. Adcidentally a fire was burning 
on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood, Jumping 
into it, he exclaimed, “If I am a Saiyid the fire will not hurt 
me; if I am no Saiyid I chall get burnt.” He stood for nearly 
an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest request of the 
bystanders. His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace of 
being singed !” 

Baiyid Albu fell at Chunar, whero his tomb is. Saiyid 
Ahmad rose to tho rank of a commander of 2,000 under Akbar. 
He was governor of Patan in Gujarat for some time and died in 
982 H. (1574 A.D.). His tomb is hold sacred, and he and his 
four brothers are known as the “p4nch shahfd.” The sons 
of one or more of these and grandsons of Saiyid Alhu were 
Saiyid Yusuf and Saiyid Wali Muhammad Khan; from the 
latter came Kamal-ud-din Khan alizs Jamal-ud-din Khan, 
and Said Khan, also called Jamal-ud-din Khan. The first 
Jamal-ud-din Khan perished at the sicgo of Chitor. Saiyid 
Ismail and Saiyid Ishak were sons of a second wife, known by 
the fact that Majhera was divided between the two families, and 
in this way Ismail and Ishak got onc-quarter share cach, while 
the other brothers got only one-cixth each. Pattis Inmail and 
Ishak are in this way larger than Pattis Munawar and Alhu. 
Patti Makhan became a place of some importance and has been 
entered as a separate villege in the revenue records. Tho tomb of 
Saiyid Mahmud Khan is in Makhanpur, and the marble tombs 
of Seiyid Makhan and his son, Saiyid Saif Khan, who prede- 
ceased him, are also in the same villago. Walipura, now known 
as Balipura in Patti Alhu, was named aftor Wali Muhammad. 
Saiyid Kasim and Saiyid Hashim sorvod with Saiyid Ahmad in 
Gujarat and eo distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of a jagir in Ajmer. They 
were frequently employed in the van of the army. Baiyid 
Hashim settled at Hashimpur in pargana Bhuma ; he was killed 
at the battle of Sarkich near Ahmadabad, and Saiyid Kasim was 
wounded st the sameplace. Kasim, on his recovery, was appointed 
thanadar of Patan, and enjoyed similar high commands until his 
death in 1007 H. (1598 A.D.). His family settled at Mawana in 
the Meerut district, where they held 24 villages, Seiyid Ali 
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Asghar Saif Khan is said by some to be the son of Saiyid Mahmud, 
but local authority makes him the brother of Mahmud, and the 
same who is mentioned by Jahangir in his memoirs ea having 
distinguished himself in the war with Khusra.* Saiyid Alam 
settled in Kheri Sarai, and his grandson, Wizabr Khan, founded 
Tisang. Saiyid Salim settled at Mahmudpur in tho Meemt 
district, but his family is now decayed. Saiyid Shujeat Khan 
appears to have been the son of Saiyid Jahangir, who was eon of 
Baiyid Mahmud. Ssiyid Jahangir attained to high command in 
Dehli and received a grant of land “az gang ba Tisang.” He 
also obtained a grant of lands in Bijnor and founded Jahanabad, 
whero Shujast Khan built a famous mosque. His family held the 
estates until the mutiny, when their possessions were confiscated 
for rebellion. Tho oxisting members are dependent upon their 
relatives of Tisang. Saiyid Bayazid, who served during Akbar’s 
reign in Gujarat, is mentioned by Mr. Blochmann as probably 
belonging to this family. In Shahjahan’s reign he was made a 
commander of 2,000, and had previously received the title of 
Mustafa Khan. Saiyid Chhajju, who died in 967 H. (1559 A.D.) 
and was buried at Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of 
Mahmud, bat his namo does not appoar in the local list. Besides 
these, ecveral Saiyids are mentioned amongst the grandees of the 
Mughal court whose families cannot now be traced out, such as 
Baiyid Lad, who served in Gujarat and the Deccan,t and others. 
The Kundliwals are at present distributed amongst the Their 

villages of Majhera, Hashimpur, Tisang, Balipura and Tandera. Breeant 
They aro for the most part very illiterate, and many of them earn #02. 
their livelihood by manual labour. Some, however, have obtained 
high appointments under Government. Thus Saiyid Imdad 
Hiussin rose to be a Tahsildar and was rewarded with the gift of 
Jaule in proprietary right on account of services rendered during 
the mutiny. The Balipur family aroaleo in prosperous ciroum~ 
stances. Besides these, there are Kundliwals at Maiman in the 
Meerut district, and across the Ganges in Chandpur and Jahan-~ 
bad in Bijnor. Asa clan they have become almost extinct since 
1760, when the few who did not perish by famine and the eword 
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of the Mahrathas migrated to Oudh. There is another tomb of 
this family at Majhera containing the remains of Miran Baiyid 
Husain, who died in 1592.* 

The decay of the Saiyids has already been referred to in con~ 
nection with the account of thedownfall ofthe Tihanpuri branch. 
Mention was there made of several persons who obtained shares: 
in a dismembered Saiyid estate. Besides these the ancestor of 
the Nawab of Karnal received threo parganas in jagir, including 
Muzaffarnagar and the estates formerly held by the descendants 
of Saiyid Khanjahan, and no matter who lost or won, the Saiyids 
seem to have always been on tho losing side. What limited 
rights they preserved were held by them as the vassals of whate 
ever power might, for the time being, be strongest, whether 
Imperial, Afghan, Mabratha, or eventually the British. There- 
‘was little change amongst the village communities, who all through 
retained thoir old position intact, and in those cases, too, where 
the Saiyid settlements had approached the status of a village 
brotherhood their possession was acknowledged. The famine of 
1783 A.D. was severely felt in this district, and for the next 
twenty yoars, in common with the othor districts of the Upper 
Duab, Muzaffarnagar boocame the proy of marauding bodies of 
Sikhs and Rohillas. This state of things continued for the first 
two years of British rule when troops could ill be spared even 
for the protection of the district and the security of the revenue. 
Mr. Guthrie, the Collector, was often obliged to take refuge in 
the small mud fort of Fazlgarh “ with no other force than a few 
najibs,” and it was not until tho beginning of 1805 tBat Coloneli 
Burn was able to clear the district of maraudors. 

Leaving the Saiyid history at the conquest, I must briefly 
review the Sikh raids into the district, as they exercised no in- 
considerable influence on its fortunes. The first great invasion 
took place under the ferocious Bandu in 1710 A.D:, when Jalal- 
ud-din of Jalalabad was fanjdar of the Saharanpur circle. The 
Sikh hordes, after plundering and burning the towns of Bhat, 
Saharanpur, Ambshta and Nanauta in the Saharanpur district 
penetrated southwards as far as the northern parganas of Munaf- 
farnagar. The faujdar and his two nephows perished in a vaim 
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aastempt to oppose the marauders. The latter had in the Gujars 
important allies, who gladly embraced the opportunity now 
afforded them to resist and throw off the yoke imposed by their 
Musalman rolers. Community of hatred and in some sense of 
religion made them ready to aid the Sikhs to supplant the exist- 
ing power, but, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were 
as much guided by their hereditary and instinctive love of 
plunder and a desire to save their own villages as by any other 
motive. They have always been found on tho side of disorder, 
and until they become weaned from the roving, semi-nomad life 
that they havo been accustomed to Icad for genorations, they 
will always rise to the surface when the reins of administration 
have been slackened and they think that plunder and murder 
ean be indulged in with impunity. 

‘The death of Bandu and the dispersion of his followers freed Their 
the district for over half a century from the incursions of the _ 
Sikhs, but after the battle of Panipat they again commenced 
their plundering expeditions. In 1763 A-D. an immense force 
crossed the Jumna, and after sacking Saharanpur, attacked and 
plundered the Saiyid town of Miranpur in pargana Bhukarheri. 
In the following year tho same town suffered severely at the 
hands of the “Budhadal,” the name by which the newly-organized 
forces of the Sikha was known. From the Siwaliks on the north 
almost to Mecrut on the south, and even across tho Ganges to Bijnor 
on the east, the entire country fell a proy to the army of the 
Sikh thoocracy and its Gujar allies, and village after village was 
plundored and burned, the inhabitants were slaughtored, the 
crops were destroyed, and tho cattle were carricd off. Although 
the Rohillas under Hafiz Rahmat Khan attempted come reprisals, 
their efforts were fruitless, and Najib-nd-deula, the natural 
guardian of the district,-was absent at Dehli, so that the Sikhs, 
satiated with plundor, were able to retire leisurely to their own 
country. For three years there was some appearance of rest, 
but in May, 1767 A.D., the Sikhs again came, increased in 
numbers, improved in organization, and more confident from 
success. Sweeping down by unfortunate Nanauta, they harried 
the whole of the Barha settlements. Meerut iteelf was attacked, 
and were it not for a timely diversion of a few Afghan detachments, 
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could scarcely have held out. The Sikhs retreated north 
wards and were pursued, and in a battle fought between Kairana 
and Shamli in this district the Imperial troops were victo- 
rious; but hardly had the latter reached Dehli when the Sikhs 
were again over the border. Nanauta was again burned, and 
all the way down to Kandhla nothing was seen but smoking heaps 
of ashes where prosperous villages once stood. Najib Khan, now 
relieved from the presence of his onemies at Dehli, took the field 
and succeeded in clearing the district of marauders, and eventu- 


- ally drove them back by Nanauta and Islamnagar to the ghata 


on the Jumna. 

But this was his last success ; for henceforth, writes* Mr. 
Williams, “as regularly as the crops were out, the border chief- 
tains crossed over and levied blackmail from almost every vil- 
lage in the most systematic manner. Their requisitions were 
termod ‘raki, and sometimes ouphemistically ‘kambli’ or 
‘blanket-monoy.’ Esch of them had a certain well-known beat 
or circle so well recognised and so clearly defined that it is not 
unusual for the peasantry, at the present day, to speak of some 
Places being, for instance, in Jodh Singh’s patti, others in Diwan 
Singh’s or Himmat Singh’s, and so on. Tho collections, of 
course, varied with the ability of the people to pay, averaging 
from Rs, 2 to Re, 5 a head. Two or three horsomen generally 
sufficed to collect them, for two or three thousand more were 
never very far off. In case of delay about paying up, a handfal 
of troopers, each well mounted and armed with a spear, sword 
and good matchlock, speodily appeared to accelerate the liqui- 
dation of the debt. The Sikh’s endurance and rapidity of move~ 
ment were quite commensurate with his rapacity, enabling him 
to baffle, if not delay, superior numbers. With the exception 
of beef he had, it is true, no objection to a generous diet of fish, 
flesh or fowl, and he thoroughly enjoyed his liquor; but, at a pinch, 
he could march some twenty or thirty miles aday on no better 
fare than a little parched gram washed down with pure cold 
water, A tent he despised ; baggage, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that 
88 well ag most other luxuries. Besides bis weapons, his whole 
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kit consisted of horso-gear, a few of the very simplest cooking 
utensils and two blankets, one for himself and one for his faith- 
ful steed. These last important items of the Sikh warrior’s 
equipment clearly point to the origin of the term ‘kambli,’ for 
the tax levied on each villagor or townsman was, on an averago, 
equal to about the price of a blanket. In spite of the simplicity 
of hi» habits, he took a pardonable pride in the adornmont of his 
person and the proper maintenance of his accoutrements. Like 
the ancient Spartan, he never failed to carefully comb out and 
adjust his long hair and beard before the battle, and hi, white 
vost contrasting with his scarlet trappings made a fair show as 
he rode along gallantly to the fight, Although his tactics mainly 
resolved themselvo: intv a prolonged series of skirmishes conduct~ 
ed after the Parthian fashion, yot in the stmfe of men contend- 
ing hand-to-hand he was terrible, though helpless against good 
artillery. Tho ‘dul’ fortunately, powesed very few guns and 
hardly under-tood the use of them, This deficiency saved the 
country from cumplete subjection—a contingency which seemed 
imminent a fow cars later.” 

The porple wero holpless, and, left to themselves, began the — et 
construotion of tho.o m 1d forts which are so characteristic of the “*"*™ 
state of inscourity of, indeed, nearly the whole Duab during the 
latter half of the last century. In 1774 and 1775 formidable 
invasions again occurred, and in tho latter year, Zabita Khan 
was obliged to purchase the safoty of his fortress of Ghausgarh 
by paying a fine of Rs. 50,000, Departing thenco, the Sikhs 
ravaged the Saiyid country and plundered Miranpur and Kai- 
thaura, where the Saiyids, Shahamat Khan and Fateh-ullah Khan, 
made some slight resistance. The Sikhs then passed through 
Shamli, Kajrana, Kandhla and Meerut, and then again turned 
woatwards. Dispirited by the success of his enemies at eonrt, 
and despairing of boing able t> take tho fiold against the Sikh 
invaders unsided, Zabita Khan turnod his attontion towards Zablts 
forming an alliance with them against their common cnemy, ~ 
the court faction at Dehli. Uniting their forces, the Sikh and 
the Rohilla leader marched down the Dusb and were met by the 
Imperial forces nesr Budhana; retreating thence to Baghra and 
again to saicuee allied "forces suddenly turned round and 
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attacked the imperialista, who were routed with great slaughter 
in March 1776 A.D. Kasim Ali Khan, the brother of Majad-ud- 
daula, diwan of the empire, fell in this battle, and the disorgani- 
sation of the Dehli army was completed: Mecrut, Hapur, 
Sikandara and Khurja were taken, and even Koil, Atrauli and 
Kasganj were visited by the invaders. Franklin says that 
Zabita Khan was so pleased with his now allies that he renounced 
Islam and became a follower of Nanak, under the namo “ Dharam 
Singh,” and Mr. Williams attributes to this circumstance the 
proverb still current in the district :— 
“ Ek guru ke do chela édha Sikh ddha Rwheld.” 

Najaf Khan was summoned from the Jat country, and after a 
bloody battle was fought botween Amirnagar and Ghausgarh, 
succeeded in driving the Sikhs and Rohillas across the Jumna, 
After a time, he induced Zubita Khan to como to an understand~ 
ing with the Emporor, and caused him to be restored to all his 
previous dignities. But m doing vo both partios forgot to con- 
sult the Sikhx, who henceforth regarded their former ally as a 
renegado, and mado his possossions again the »cene of the same 
rapine and dostruction that had marked their earlior irruptions. 
From 1778 to 1781 ovory year saw the plundering hordes across 
the Jumna, and in August of the latter year Meerut was again 
besieged. Fortunately Mirza Muhammad Shafi was ablo to 

oae them here with a considerable force, and having succeed- 
ed jn defeating the whole Sikh army with groat slaughter, and 
in driving them out of the Duab, carried the war into their own 
country.* 

Sikhs Daring the terrible famine year of the chalisa, in 1783 A.D., 
the Sikhs under Baghel Singh, Krora Singhia, occupied the Upper 
Duab,ds far as the Ganges, and even swept round by Hardwar 
through the Dehra Dun. These inoursions alarmed even the 
English in Caloutta, and in 1784 Major Brown was sent on a de- 
putation to Shah Alam by the Supreme Council. His mission is 
thus desoribed by Franklin :+—“ Tho real cause of Major Brown’s 
arrival was in consequence of orders he had received from his 
Govornment, not to decline any overture that might be made for 
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affording a military sid to the royal cause. The Sikhs had for 
several years back, by their predatory incursions into the Duab 
and Rohilkhand, excited alarm in the Government of Asaf-ud- 
daula, and Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, with his usual 
discernment, deomed the exertions of the court at Dehli 
might, at the present juncture of affairs, prove a beneficial 
counterpoise to the rising power of the Sikhs.” The flight of 
Mirza Jawan Bakht to Lucknow prevented any overtures being 
made, an: the Sikhs wero again left to thomselves. In tho fol- 
lowing year Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and other chiefs, including 
Rai Singh Bhangi, and his nephow Sher Singh, Jodh Singh of 
Chachrauli and Sahib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight through 
the Duab, sacking Miranpur on their way, and finally crossing 
the Ganges, plundered Rvhilkhand as far as Chandavsi in tho 
Moradabad district. Cunningham* writes :—“ At this period 
Zabita Khan was almo-t confined to the walls of his fort of Ghaus- 
garh, and the hill Raja of Garhwal, whose ancestor had received 
Dera as a refugee in defiance of Aurangzcb, had been rendered 
tributary, equally with all his brother Rajputs, in the lower hills 
weatward to the Chinab. The Sikhs were predominant from the 
frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and the traveller Forster amus- 
ingly describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people 
by the appearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls of their 
fort, and the assiduous rervicos and respectful attention which 
the like number of troopera met with from the local authoritios of 
Garhwal and from the assembled wayfarers at & place of public 
reception.” In 1788 A.D., the year of his deposition and death, 
Ghulam Kadir defosted a force of Sikhs who, after sacking 
Ambahte, were marching southwards through Muzaffarnagar. 
After the capture of Meerut and the execution of Ghulam whe wah 

Kadir in 1788, the Mahrattas marched northwards through the *=ttss 
Dusb and annexed the northern districts, of which Ghani Baha- 
dur of Banda became the first Governor. Temporising with the 
Sikhs, he allowed many of their leaders to hold portions of this 
and the Saharanpur district partly as farmers and partly in lien 
of the uncertain dues that they were accustomed to levy.t Thus 
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in 1790 A.D., Rai Singh of Jagadri and Sher Singh of Burhiya 
took possession of portions of the muqarrari of the Gujar Raja 
of Landhaura, comprising parganax Manglaur, Jaurasi and Ja~ 
walapur in the Saharanpur district, but wero obliged to give 
them up in the following year by the now governor, Bhairon 
Pant Tentiya. Both still hold, for somo time, portions of the 
Sultanpur pargana whilst Rai Singh occupied Nakur. In this 
district Gurdat Singh of Ladwa obtained parganas Jhinjhana, 
Kandhle and Shamli and held them with Karnal for twelve 
years, Bhanga Singh also acquired Bidauli and Kairane, and 
all agreed to protect the Duab from tho attacks of the other 
Sikh chiefs, But, relievod of their great enemies, the Sikh 
confederation fell to piecos, and chief began to attack chief and 
aggrandizo himself at the expense of his co-religionists. Nakur 
itself, though held by Rai Singh, was attacked by Diwan 
Singh and plundered. The former appealod to the Mahrattas, 
who had already begun to lovy tribnte from Patiala and other 
states in Sarhind, when tho death of Sindhia himsolf put an ond 
to any aggressive attempts on the part of his followers, 

On the death of Madhoji Sindhia in 1794 A.D., the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, already jealous of their brethren who received 
grants in the Duab, were ready for further raids. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia with eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, 
De Boigne was at Aligarh, the Begam Somru was at Sardhana, 
and Appa Khandi Rao with George Thomas was in Mewat. 
Profiting by the disorders of the time, the Sikhs again invaded 
the Duab in 1795 A.D., and suocecded in driving the Mabratta 
garrison from Saharanpur. The fugitives took shelter in the 
fort of Jalalabad and would not have escaped their enemies had 
not George Thomas appeared with a portion of his Mewat force 
and relieved them. Thomas was then appointed ‘warden of the 
marches’ by Lakhwa Dada, who had succeeded to the Mahratta 
command in Saharanpur, and was given charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of artillery raised for the protec~ 
tion of the Jumna frontier, and was assigned the parganas of 
Panipat, Sonpat and Karnal for thoir pay. Thomas, however, 
found his task no easy onc. Although Bapu Sindhia exerted 
himself during 1796 to restore some appearance of order, the 
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Sikh jagirdars were found to be intriguing with their brethren in 
the Panjab. The Sikh commandant of Shamli, then in Gurdat 
Singh’s jagir, was detected in a troasonable correspondence ; hia 
fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the entire garrison 
fell by the sword. Thomas then hastenod northwards to assiat 
Bapu Sindhia, was engaged in invosting the Turkoman fort 
of Lakhnanti, then held by Bahrmand Ali Khan, and hore, also, 
ho and his forces distinguished thomselves and contributed, in no 
amall measure, to the ultimate success of the Mahratta troops. 
Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated the Sikh confederates in 
four successive actions near Karnal, but finding Perron, who had 
succeeded De Boigne, inimical to his success, Thomas left tho 
Duab for Mewat, still, however, continuing his oporations againet 
the Sikhs. He repaired the walls of Hansi, cast guns, erected 
manufactories for small-arms and powder, and enrolled large 
numbers of horse and foot, with which he lovied contributions 
on the neighbouring Sikh States. We next hear of the Sikhs 
as allies of Sambhunath, the Bunia agent of Imam Bakhsh, 
Governor of Saharanpur. They joined him in his rovolt against 
Perron and were present at the hattle of Khatauli, early in 1800, 
in which Sambhunath’s six battalions wore defeated by three of 
Perron’s battalions with the loss of six guns. About the same 
time Thomas attacked Jhind, bolonging to Bhag Singh of the 
Phulkia confoderacy. Tho town was relieved by tho old chief,* 
Baghel Singh Krora Singhia, and the sister of the Patiala Raja, 
but they failed to injure Thomas in his retroat to Hansi. Early 
in 1800 Thomas took Fatehabad and reducol the Bhattis of 
Hariana to submission, while the Pathans of Maler Kotla and 
the converted Musalmana of Raikot, also, acknowlelged him as 
master. In all quarters ho sproad his influence and compelled sub- 
mission to his authority and made those whoso own will had, 
hitherto, been their sole law oboy his slightest command. The 
Sikhs were not more successful in the Duab, they and their em- 
ployer Sambhunath were again defeated in August 1800, with the 
Joss of all their baggage and twenty-four pieces of cannon. Fol- 
lowing up his success Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh jagire 
with the exception of Jhinjhana, which was still held by Gurdat 
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Singh, and yielded a revenue of Re. 36,554, and other lands held 
by Bhag Singh and valued at Re. 57,968. Kandhle was transfer- 
red from the Ladwa chief to Colonel Hessing,* and Shamli, with 
arevenue of Rs. 38,000, was addet to Chhaprauli as the jagir of 
Shah Nizam-ud-din, the comptroller of the Imperial household 
and a firm friend of the Mahrattas. It was, however, resumed 
by Perron in the rains of 1801, and included with Bidauli and 
Kairana in his personal jagir. 

The history of the Sikhs in the Duab during 1801-1802 is so 
intimately connected with Thomas that I must again refer to his 
history. In 1801 Thomas raised his force to ten battalions of 
disciplined infantry with sixty pieces of cannon and secured 
to himself a country yielding three lakhs of revenuo a year. 
With this considerable force he made a bold attempt to besiege 
Lahore and repeatedly beat the Sikhs who attempted to oppose 
hia progress, and was beyond the Sat)aj river, within four marches 
of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
the vapital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant 
Perron was preparing to attack him. Thomas made a rapid 
retreat to Hansi, fighting the Sikh horse who hovered round him 
and marching thirty or forty milesaday. “ Wis swift retrograde 
movement,” writes Smith, who was then in the Mahratta service, 
“ astonished Perron, who had hoped to seize Thomas’ defenceless 
country, before he could return to defend it ; and who had deter- 
mined to annihilate Thomas’ force or to employ it to forward his 
own view. With this determination Perron collected ten batta- 
lions and two thousand horse and marched from Dehli in August 
1801 to negotiate with or to fight Thomas. Perron had pre- 
viourly strengthened his party by alliances with some Sikh 
chiefs, the political foes of Thomas, who had agreed to assiat 
Perron with money and with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees and 
ten thousand horse) to exterminate their dangerous neighbour, 
George Thomas. In August 1801 tho two rival parties ap- 
proached each other near Bahadurgarh, ten kos to the west of Dehli. 
‘Thomas also had formed alliances with the Begam Somru, with 

Collector, Meerut, 31st May, 1805. 
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the Rajes of Jaipur and Alwar, and with Lafontaine, who com- 
manded six battalions of Filoze’s party in the service of Sindhia. 
Such are the singularity and treachery of eastern politics, that 
two of Sindhia’s brigades, Somru’s and Filoze’s, had agreed to 
assist George Thomas against Daulat Rao’ commander-in-chief 
Perron. 


«J was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to an inter- Smith's 


view with his rival. Perron offered him sixty thousand rupees 
a month for his party, the rank of colonel, and the fort of Hansi, 
if Thomas would take service with Sindhia and serve undor 
Perron’s order. Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terms 
and with somo difficulty I brought them to an interview; but 
they soon became mutually distrustful, and separated to com- 
mence hostilities. Perron wished to follow the political axiom 
‘divide et impera’; he roquired Thomas to divide his force by 
sending four battalions to the assistance of Sindhia; and Thomas 
was ambitious, his alliances were strong, and Daulat Rao’s 
detachments had just been cut off by tho victurious Holkar at 
Ujjain, and Sindhia had made a precipitate retreat to Burhanpur. 
Tho time was propitious to the views of Thomas. Perron hed 
only ten battalions: eight of his battalions had been ordered ta 
march to tho assistance of Sindhia, whore affairs wore a gloomy 
prospect, Thomas wished to gain time until he could raixe six 
battalions more—the recruits wore on tho way to join him, the/ 
arms were ready, and he desired further to strengthep wis 
alliances. The victorious Holkar had repeatedly weston to 
him to begin hostilitie., and he would assi-~ him with monéy 
and cavalry: in short, the chancos wore much in favour of 
Thomas; but he was a proof that in politics, as welt as games, 
fortune mocks calculation and probability of suocess- Perron. 
and Thomas were both too cunning to deceive each other long ; 
matters could no longer remain dubious, and a rupture sagcoeded. 
their hypocritical negotiations. 

“Thomas retreated to Hansi, and Perron, unwisely, att off 
for Koil with impolitic precipitation, leaving thé war against 
his enemy to be carried on by Bourgqnien, who commanded De 
Beigne’s third brigade and was a Major. Had Thomas 
with his usual prudence, boldness and activity, the forces unter 
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Bourquien must have been destroyed ; the allies of Thomas would 
have then thrown off the mask and openly taken his part, and 
before Perron could have collected anothor efficient force, Thomas 
would have been master of Dehli, the king’s person, and probably 
would have extinguished Perron’s power and authority ; and 
Sindhia would have quietly transferred that power to Thomas, 
for he would havo boen equally indifforent who governed 
Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as he must, from his impotency 
to resist, have bowod to the will and power of every aspiring 
mind, who commanded large bodies of regular infantry. Hos- 
tilities commonced after the retreat of George Thomas and hia 
army and the flight of Porron from his army. I was ordered 
with three battalions to lay siege to Georgegarh, a small fort 
forty kos to the castward of Hansi. Thomas and his forces 
were encamped undor the fort of Hansi, and Bourquien was 
ordered with sevon battalions and five thousand horse to lie 
between me and Hansi to cover the siege of Georgegarh, which 
must have fallen in a week; but with singular ignorance 
Bourqnien encamped at Jin, ten kos farther from me than 
Thomas’ army. The consequence was obvious, for three days 
aftor I laid sioge to Georgegarh, I was attacked by Thomas 
with eight battalions, compelled to raise the siege and retreat to 
Thajhar, four kos to the cast of Goorgegarh. Favoured by the 
obscurity of night I was not completely cut off, and made good 
my retreat, with the loss of one gun and one-third of my force 
killed und wounded. How I esvaped tutal destruction I do not 
yet know, and why Thomas did not follow my retreat I cannot 
aay ; for ik he had continued the pursuit 1 must have lost all my 
guns, and i y party would have been completely destroyed; but’ 
Thomas spared me and remained at Georgegarh after raising the” 
siege. I pelieve he was apprehensive of following me for fear 
he showtd be too far from Hansi, and that Bourquien, in the 
meantime, would cut off his retreat to his fort; but alarm in his 
troops I believe more strongly to have been the cause of his 
strange conduct. The next day, tho 28th September, my 
brother, Captain E. F. Smith, arrived to my assistance with 2,000- 
bore, after performing an astonishing rapid movement of 80 miles" 
in.10 hours ; but brotherly affection gave impulse to his course, and ° 
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his example hurried on most of the cavalry. This circumstance 
prevented Thomas from renewing the attack on me, as he intend- 
ed, on the 28th September. On the 29th September 1801 Major 
Bourquien, with the third brigade, reached Gcorgegarh, after s 
surprising march of 40 kos in 36 hours. The brigade arrived 
about mid-day, but the troops were harassed, fatigued, and 
famished. With destructive imbecility, Bourquien ordered 
the troops, consisting of seven battalions, to storm Thomas’ 
intrenched camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Ho did not lead 
the attack himself, but prudently remained with the cavalry 
2,000 yards in the rear of George Thomas’ line. The seven 
battalions of De Boigne, with calm intrepidity, advanced with 
their guns through heavy sand, exposed to a dreadful and well- 
directed firo of 54 pieces of cannon, and attacked Thomas’ 10 
battalions in their intrenchments; but they were repulsed with 
the severe loss of above 1,000 and 100 men killed and wounded, 
which was nearly onc-third of their number. Their slow 
progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas’ 
lines, owing to their guns, which they would not leave in their 
rear, occasioned not only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage, 
Thomas’ loss was not so great, as the guns of De Boigno’s 
battalions were mostly dismounted by their recoi] on the sand 
when fired, which snapped thoir axle trees. 

“ Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young Defeat of 
officer, Captain E. F. Smith, who commanded the left wing of ™™* 
De Boigno’s battalions. Had Thomas taken advantage of Bour- 
quien’s ignorance and folly and sallied out on the defeated troops 
of Perron, he would have overturned his power ; but Thomas was 
in this critical moment confused and confounded, though he had 
shown feats of valour during the action. Moreover, he had only 
two European officers tu assist his exertions and direct a line of 
ten battalions, one of whom, the gallant Hopkins, lost his leg, and 
his native officers had beon bribed over to Porron’s interest. 
Fresh forces arriving, and Thomas unable or unwilling to retreat 
to his fort, was surrounded at Georgegarh: Colonel Pedron 
arrived, superseded Bourquien, and blockaded Thomas and his 
djminished troops. They sustained the blockade for seven weeks, 
snd at lst were conquered by famine. The troops came over 
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to Pedron or dispersed, and Thomas escaped with great difficulty 
with his European Officers, Captain Hearsey and Lieutenant 
Birch, who adhered to his fallen fortune with commendable 
inflexibility, to Hansi, and left his enemy in possesion of 54 
Pieces of cannon, his camp and baggage. Pedron returned to 
Koil and Bourquien followed Thomas to Hanai, stormed the town 
and laid siege to the fort. The fort of Hanai has beon celebrated 
in oriental history : it was one of tho strongest in India, and 
above 40,000 Musalmans lie buried on the circumjacent plain, 
of the various armies of the faithful who attempted to wrest it 
from the Hindus. Ala-ud-din Ghori took it eix hundred years 
ago after an eighteen months’ siege and the logs of 20,000 men; 
but it had been dismantled and lay long neglected, and Thomas 
had not had sufficient leisure to renow its strongth. Moreover, 
Bourquien had subdued the garrison with gold, which in India 
is more irrevietiblo than in Europe. In this critical situation I 
camo forward once moro to assist Thomas to mitigate the severity 
of his misfortunes and dissipato the dangers with which he was 
environed. I advised him to an hononrable surrender before 
the garrison delivored him over to his enemy, with eternal 
disgrace to themsélves and ignominy to him. He followed my 
council, surrendered the fort on the 1st January, 1802, and with 
his family and private property was conveyed to the Company’s 
frontiors under my protection. His misfortunes had broken his 
daring mind and impsired his robust constitution; and the 
Inxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave in the end of 
1802.” Perron and the Sikhs thus, fortunately, got rid of an 
inveterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would 
have been of much assistance to them in their subsequent wars 
with the Mahrattas. 

In November 1801 the treaty of Lucknow was concluded, 
which gave to the British the Lower and Central Duab, Gorskh- 
pur, and a great portion of Rohilkhand. This was followed by 
the treaty of Baasein, which Sindhia considered 20 injurious to 
his interests that he, at once, threw all his influemce into the | 
soale against the British, and war was declared. General Lake 
captured the fort of Aligarh in 1808, while Perron, the Mahratta 
commander, delivered himself up to the English at Muttra, 
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The British marched upon Dehli, and defeating « Sikh 
contingent under Louis Bourquien expelled the Mahrattas, and 
eventually Muzaffarnagar camo into their possession with the 
remainder of the conquered provinces. A few days after the 
captare of Dehli Colonel Burn occupied Saharanpur. “He had, 
howevor, hardly reachod it when tho Sikhs were again on the 
border. Lieutonant Birch with a party of najibs pushed on to 
watch the fords while reinforcements were asked for from Dehli. 
Col mol James Skinner with a strong detachment of some 800 
irregular horse crossed tho Jumna lower down and completely 
surprised the enemy (February 1804), routing them with groat 
loss. Posts were then ostablished along the Jumna, and a 
battalion of the Bogam’s from Sardhana occnpied Chilkana, But 
the Sikh sardars tendored their submission and all was peace 
for a time. In Soptomber, Colonel Ochterlony recalled the 
troops at Saharanpur to aid in the defence of Dehli, then 
threatencd by Holkar’s adopted son, Harnath. The entire Duab 
rose in their rear, and in October, 1804, Sher Singh of Burhiya 
and Rai Singh led the last great Sikh expedition across the 
Jumna by Rajghat opposite Sultanpur (18th October). The 
Sikh chiefs were not inclined to give up their claims to raki and 
kambli from the Duab without a struggle, and, notwithstanding 
thoir submission in March, were prepared to take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the advance of Holkar’s forces in 
October to vindicate their alloged rights. They marched down 
by Damjhera, where a skirmish is said to have taken place, and 
thence by Chilkana, where the Saiyids offered some feoble renist- 
anco. In Sultanpnr the house of an old servant of the Sikh: alone 
escaped destruction, and as they approached Saharanpur, the 
Collector (Mr. Guthrie) was obliged to shut himself up in the 
old fort known a3 the Kila Ahmadabadi with his records and 
treasure. 

Colonel Burn, on hearing of tho advance of the Sikhs, set out Galonel 
from Dehli, on the 25th October, with the 2nd battalion, 14th ™“™* 
NL,a battalion of irregulars under Captain Harriott and six guns 
(one 18-pounder, one 12~pounder and four 6-pounders), and was 
passing on rapidly to the relief of Saharanpur, when he was over- 
taken by the Mabratha cavalry near Kandhla. Jaswant Hao 
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Holker with # large force of horse had escaped from Dehli with 
the determination of cutting off the small force destined for the 
relief of Mr. Guthrie. The subsequent fight is thus described 
from official records by Mr. Williams :*—“ After a vain attempt 
to cut his way through the enemy, whose swarms were hourly 
increasing, Colonel Burn found himself constrained, on the morn- 
ing of the 80th, to occupy a small mud fort under the very walls 
of Shamli, a hostile town, which closed ite gates against him. 
The villagers all know the spot well. It was afterwards distin- 
guished by one of the most gallant fights, and one of the most 
cold-blooded massscres that ever happened during the mutiny. 
His situation was, to all appearance, desperate. The detach- 
ment amounted to barely 1,500 men, the force beleaguering it to 
fully 20,000, without counting a reinforcement of Sikhs, and the 
townspeople showed the same spirit that characterised their con- 
duet in later days, not only intercepting supplies and harbouring 
the enemy within their walls, but themselves taking an active part 
in the assault. Their matchlockmen, sheltered by the ramparts, 
kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys in the fort beneath 
that thoy actually did greater exezution than Holkar’s regulars, 
putting upwards of one hundred men hora de combat before 
Colonel Burn was relieved by General Lake on the 3rd November, 
In the interval, the garrison fought with devoted bravery amid 
cruel privations. The same cannot be said of the Mahratha host, 
who vanished at the sight of tho dust rising along the Dehli road 
in advance of the British column. The episode curiously illus- 
trates the force of hereditary predisposition. Ghasi Ram, the 
leading Jat zam{ndér of the place, was chiefly instrumental in 
stopping Colone] Burn’a supplies and otherwise annoying his forces. 
His son Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footateps, was 
consequently hanged on account of similar achievements during 
the year 1857. The British commander permitted his troops to 
burn the town as a punitive measure. This, we are told, hada 
mést wholesome effect in other quarters. For instance, at Théna 
Bhawan, some twelve miles north, ordinarily a hot-bed of dis- 
loyalty, Holkar, whose first impulse seems to have been to effect 
& junction with the Sikhs in Saharanpur, met with such an 
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unfriendly reception that he changed his mind and doubled back 
again in  south-easterly direction. Meerut waa equally 
inhospitable, 20 he continued his flight southward.” 

Colonel Burn heard at Shamli that one of the Begam’s Expuls 

regiments had rescued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the army at the Sikhs. 
Khatauli and accompanied the force to Meerut. As soon as 
Colonel Burn heard of the fall of Dig, he advanced northwards 
(18th November) against the Sikhe, who had now penetrated as 
far as Shamli and Ghafurgarh in pargana Soron. His force con- 
Med of the 2nd battalion, 14th N.L., the 1st battalion of the 21st 
N.L, under Captain Atkins, one battalion of regular infantry, 
2,000 Bahraich horse under Captain Murray, and a few guns. In 
two days they reached Jaula in pargana Budhana, and thence 
proceeded to Thina Bhawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, 
who joined the remainder of the Sikhs at Charaon, on the banks 
of the Hindan, seven miles west of Deoband. Here the enemy 
chose a strong position, and supported by the Gujars and Rangar 
Rajputs awaited the advance of the British force. On the 24th 
November the Sikhs were attacked and dofeated with consider- 
able loss, but owing to the cowardice displayed by the irregular 
horse the fortunes of the day were for a long time doubtful.* 
Sher Singh lost a leg by a cannon-shot, and his old uncle, Rai 
Singh, led him off the field to die at Burhiya. In spite of their 
punishment the Sikhs again invaded the district and occupied 
Théna Bhawan, Rampur, and the neighbourhood of Deoband. 
Colonel Burn advanced by Thana Bhawan and attempted to 
surprise the Sikhs who ocoupied Tholu near Bhalu in pargana 
Gangoh of the Saharanpur district on the night of the 19th 
December 1804, but was unsuccessful ; for hearing of the approach 
of the British the Sikhs fled by Chilkana, across the Jumna. 
Colonel Burn would have followed them up, but orders were 
received forbidding him to cross the river. Colonel Burn 
returned to Saharanpur, and early in the following January drove 
out small parties of Sikhs who had advanced as far as. Mugaffar- 
nagar on a purely plundering expedition. 

Daring January the troops ‘were employed in suppressing a Insurrec- 
disturbance which arose in Kandhle. Mr. Williams writes :— Fondue, 
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“The Jata and Gujars had risen at the instigation of Jaswant Rao 
Holker and massacred several of the Qanungoi Banias, a family 
abominable to them, because it enjoyed the twofold advantage 
of holding what were then considered lucrative appointments 
under Government and of also possewing other facilities for 
amassing money, which the procedure of the civil courts has since 
enabled them to accumulate with still groater care. The Siddiqi 
Sheikhs, the impoverished doscendants of Sheikh Imam Haj of 
Samana, share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy 
with the Raizadsh Banias, speculators less prosperous than the 
Qanungois. Ono Azim, a Musalman Gujar, supposed at first to 
have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name to the 
emeute, which is stylod the ‘ Azimgirdi.’ Subsequent inquiries 
shifted the chief blame from his shouldera to thoso of Langir 
Goshain, Mahant of Garh Goshain, a fort north of Rampur Kheri 
near Kandhla, before which Colonel Burn appeared on the 22nd 
of January, and, after storming it, hung the Mahant on the spot. 
Two of his Jat associates, Raj Karan of Lisarh and Dhan Singh 
of Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off scot-free 
by presenting themeelves in Mr. Guthrie’s kutchory with an air 
of injured innocence. Their cunning availed them not, for they 
were instantly seized and likewise executed, undor a military 
sentence, close to the scene of their exploity.” 

During the early part of February tho troops were occupied 
in assisting in the collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling 
the Jumna until towards the middle of the month, when news 
came of the irruption of Amir Khan. Colonel Burn was then at 
Tanda, in pargana Chhaprauli of the Moerut district, and Bezam 
Somru had two battalions and eight guns close by at Khutana, 
which she at once reinforced with the bulk of hor army. Colonel 
Burn retired ‘by Théna Bhawan to Saharanpur, and there received 
orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Pindaris 
from crossing. At this time he took advantage of the proffered 
services of Bhag Singh of Jhind and Bhai Lal Singh of Kaithal, 
and leaving Saharanpur under their care marched by Jabarhera, 
Pur and Tissa to Miranpur, where he was joined by Mr. Guthrie. 
A small body of the enemy crossed near Shukartar, but soon 
retired, and Colonel Burn proceeded equthwards to Garhmukh- 
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tesar while the Collector remained st Miranpur. Towards the 
end of February Mr. Guthrie proceeded to Fazlgarh, about 
seyen kos from Meerut, and made it his headquarters. Ha 
applied to Colonel Burn for a treasury guard, adding—« 
request that it may bo understood that I do not apply for 9 
personal guard,” though his recent experience at Subaranpur 
would have fully supported such an application. The fact is 
that, at this time, a jealousy sprang up between the military and 
civil authorities, which showed itself in the former refusing 
personal guard to the Collector, while the latter rondered no 
assistance in obtaining supplies. The caure of this jealousy 
appeara to have been chiefly duc to tho Collector siding with and 
expressing the groatest confidence in the loyalty of the Begam 
Somru, whilst Colonel Burn declared that he had good reason to 
know that she was then intriguing with the Sikhs and Mahrathas, 
On the 9th March, Gurdat Singh and others again threatened rho gikhs 

Kandhlas, and, on the following day, the native officor at Kairana *#*!n- 
reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh horse hed crosred the Jrmna 
and were plundering in their accustomed manner. It was also 
said that the Sikhs had received two lakhs of rupees from Holkar 
to assist Amir Khan. Colonel Burn was beginning a series of 
reprisals, but was obliged to co-operate with theRchilkhand forces 
in the pursuit of tho Pindaris. On the 12th March Mr. Guthrie 
wrote that he hoped to hold out in Fazlgarh with a small loca] 
force, some 20 Moradabad provincials and eighty matchlockmen, 
He hed only eight rounds of ammunition per man, but “the 
enemy,” he writes “ have noguns, and can only take it by escalade, 
to attempt which they possess nerther courage nor materials.” 
Still, on the 13th March, the Pindaris attacked Hapur 
close by, and were it not for the determined rosistance offered by 
the Tahsildér, Ibrahim Ali, would have captured the place and 
have effected a junction with the Sikhs, On the 16th, the Sikha to 
the number of 2,000 were in the neighbourhood of Shamli, and 
Gurdat Singh sent word that he would join the invaders on the 
17th. One consequence of this was that Gurdat Singh’s jagir of 
Jhinjhana was attached. Reja Ramdayal Singh and the Marhal 
chief, Muhamdi Khan, were directed to protect the Hardwar ‘ 
fair from the Sikha, but gould send few men, and in consequence 
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many merohunts were plundered. On the 17th, true to his word, 
Gurdat Singh joined the raiders and attacked Théna Bhawan, but 
the Sikhs were repulsed by the Qazi and lost 35 mon, killed and 
wounded in the affair. Colonel Burn was about to proceed after 
them when a despatch was received frm Dehli offering an 
amnesty to all the Sikh chiefs with the exception of Gurdat 
Singh (27th March). But the Sikhs did ut stay their hands, 
and, on the 7th April, got as far as Mirawpur, and on the follow- 
ing day news was received of their having phindered a number 
of villages near Khatanli and of straggling parties being seen 
near Fazigarh and Mecrut. Wherever they went they burned 
the harvest on the ground, plundered tho villages and levied 
contributions. But, in the meantime, Colonel Burn was making 
preparation for carrying the war into the eucmy’s country, and 
on the 5th April the British forcos crossed the Jumna and sat 
down before Gurdat Singh’s fortified town of Karnul. Rai Singh, 
Mahtab Singh and others had left the Duab, while the remaining 
allies of Gurdat remaine. about hoven kos from Fazlgarh, collect~ 
ing the harvest and threatoning Mr. Guthrie, who said that he 
could hold the fort for soven days, but had ammunition for no 
longer time. At this time, intelligence was received of the 
departure from the Sikh camp of Shahid Khan, tho nominal Suba- 
dar of Saharanpur on the part of Holkar, and of a raid by a force 
from Burhiya, the residence of Sher Singh, who was mortally 
wounded at Charaon. These Burhiya Sikhs occupied Ghazi- 
uddinnagar, near Saharanpur, which they claimed on an alleged 
“istimrari” grant which was subsequently disallowed. The fall 
of Karnal effectually put au eud to all Sikh invasions, and though 
rumours of the approach of a force from Patisla znd of Ranjit 
Singh from Lahore were rife in October, no invasion took place, 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battalions and eight 
gans were sent from Sardhane by the Begam to Théna Bhawan, 
and. one battalion with four guns to Meerut, while Colonel Burn 
ocoupied Sonpat. The Marhal jagirs in Muzaffarnagar and Bhanga 
Singh’s jagir in Bidauli were subsequently exchanged for lands 
-west of the Jumns. 

With the advent of the British, many of the Saiyide who had 
left fhe district returned, but many, and, indeed, most of them 
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had been so long away that they wore unable to prove their title 
to their ancestral land. The country was certainly at peace and 
the people were again able to leave the walled towns and attend 
to the cultivation of the small villages and their outlying ham- 
lets, and henceforth no one had to fear open violence. But a 
danger awaited the Saiyids, both the returnod emigrants and the 
surviving residents, which, in the words of Mr. Cadcll, “was 
more insidious and more fatal to them than tho old one, and when 
they fell victims to their own extravagance and our revenue 
procedure, to the civil courts, and the ever watchful money-lender, 
they had almost reason to regret the days when they were vassalsof 
the Gujar chiefs or of Mahratta soldiers, and when tho lands that 
remained to them were every now and then being desolated by the 
march of armies or by Sikb and Rohilla raids.” Though the 
Gujar chiefs still retained, for some years, their vast estates 
under the name of muqarraris, the Saiyids were almost universally 
acknowledged as proprietors in the tract in‘which, before the 
fall of the empire, they had completely established themselves. 
In some cares the claims of the village communities wore strong 
enough to demand serions consideration, yet, as a rule, the Saiyids 
were restored and the grounds of the few exceptions can be 
clearly traced. The Rajput mugqarraridar retained a few villages 
to the south-west; the debateable ground of the Bhukarheri 
village waa left with a Jat brotherhood, and here and there the 
Saiyid rights had succumbed to the Mahrattas or the Gujara. 

A letter presorved in the Board’s Records, May 24th, 1805, prt oe 
gives & very intercsting account of the state of tho district socount 
generally st that time. It was writton by Mr. Guthrie on the cainens 
cosasion of his handing over the office of Magistrate of the 
Southern Division of Saharanpur to the newly-appointed Magis- 
trate resident at Meerut, to which reference has already been 
made in the preceding chapter:—* At the time of the sottloment 
the tahsfldére were made responsible for the police on the terms 
of the regulations for the ceded provinces, the settlement being 
made individually with the zamindérs, and on the same prin- 
ciples of the regulations, police daroghas were sppointed in the 
principal towns of their parganas. The two farmers, Raja 
Ramdayal Singh and Raja Nain Singh, and the mmupereridocs 
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were equally made responsible for the police in their several 
parganas. I did not think it expedient to appoint police officers 
to the principal towns in those parganas, as I knew it would 
occasion dissatisfaction to them, and I did not considcrit absolutely 
necessary. You will observe, however, that police officera were 
appointed to the several ghats on the Gango:—a measure which 
T conceived to be highly essential. A Mufti, Maulvi Muhammad 
Zahid, was appointed to superintend the trials of prisoners com- 
mitted. I beg to mention to you the conduct of Fateh Ali Khan, 
@ gentleman of rank and family at Meorut. During tho short 
time Holkar was at Meerut ho took charge with his private 
followers of one of the gateways, and the kanungos of the pargana 
did the samo at another gateway. The circumstance was reported 
to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief: their conduct was 
certainly highly meritorious. As the parganas of Muzoffarnagar, 
Charthawal and Soron will probably form a part of your division, 
and under a doubt whether the parganas of Baghra and Banat 
Shemli may not also be included in it, I beg to state the cir- 
cumstances of those parganas, The three former are held as 
jacdad by Muhamdi Khan Mansur Khan, and Ghairat Ali Khan, 
for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse. These horse- 
men are of course under tho control of the ruling power, and, as 
such, I employed them at the Hardwar fair in 1804, and at one 
time had a party stationed at Meerut. These parganas were never 
directly confirmed tothem. The two other parganas, with several 
others that were last year under Mr. Guthrio, aro held as jaedad 
by Nijabat Ali Khan; he has regularly beon in attendance on the 
Commander-in-Chiof, and the parganas were confirmed to him by 
His Excellency. I had never occasion to exercine authority in 
those parganes, and though there conld be little question of the 
right, I should have some doubt as to the modo of exercising 
authority there ; without reference and orders, I shall not have 
done it excepting through the above persons holding the pargana 
in jaedad. It may be proper you should be informed that some 
stspicions attached about January, 1804, in the mind of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief relative to the conduct of 
Raja Ramdayal Singh and Raja Nain Singh; they were supposed 
to hold hostile correspondence with Holker. This originated in 
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the information of a man of the name of Zamin Ali, who had 
been the vak{l of Ramdayal, to Monsieur Perron some time 
before, but between whom there latterly has existed great enmity, 
for the gratification of which we know the natives will often go 
very great lengths, By every various mode I adopted, I could 
discover nothing that led to any suspicion in my mind. Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be intercepted, were 
delivered by Zamin Ali; but though I addressed Colone) Blair 
at Agra, where Zamin Ali then was, I was unable to obtain any 
account of so important a point, as how they were intercepted. 
Ramddayal bohaved very well, at the first opening of the war, in 
delivering up original sanads from Monsieur Perron for a part 
of tho Moradabad district. He particularly, and Nain Singh aluo 
in some degree, are of most uncivilized habits and manners, and 
their minds are little calculated to comprehend the arrangements 
of general justice on which our system of government is founded. 
T endeavoured in every powible manner to impress upon them 
tho conviction that their future prospority depended entirely on 
thoir duly conforming themselves to the orders and rules of our 
Governmeuat. They were in the habit of considering themselves 
as tributary princes, rather than subjecte—an idea they cannot 
easily abandon, but which presents many disadvantages aa such. 
Ramdayal was allowed a mint under the Mahratha government, 
and T had some difficulty in provailing on him to relinquish it, 
T have no reason to believe that these Rajas have deviated from 
their allegiance in tho present year, and I should suppose all 
doubts of their fidelity to have been greatly dissipated from the 
mind of the Commandor-in-Chief, as their tenures were con- 
firmed to them by His Excellency when the army was at Moorut 
in pursuit of Holkar.” 

“Rai Ramdhan Singh, of Puth Sayana, ia a character of 
nearly the same stamp; his son, however, who manages the 
business, is not deficient in education. Zulfakar Ali Khan of 
Jénsath is a highly respectable Ssiyid. At the period of the 
power of the Saiyids at the court of Dehli, the vicinity of J&n- 
sath was the choson seat where numbers established themselves. 
It, at present, exhibits an immense scone of ruins, and the popu- 
lation principally consists of the impoverished descendants of 
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fallen families of former rank and splendour. In the course of 
time their jagirs and lands have been attached ; there are still, 
however, some few Saiyids who have tolerable means to suppord 
themselves with decency. You will be surprised to find one who 
is still proprietor of a jagir in the vicinity of Bombay. This 
place is famed for producing horsemen of spirit and vigour, and 
the very lowest of them take a high pride in their acknowledged 
hereditary bravery. Bisharat Ali, oue of the risaldars at Meerut, 
with the greater part of the horsemen, is from that quarter. Of 
the lower orders in the parganas you will find a large proportion 
of them addicted to most daring robberies and thefts, which they 
execute in the most adroit manner, You will find them, how- 
ever, industrious in cultivation, pnreuing a aystom of irrigation 
unequalled in any part of the country I have been in, and in parts 
a very flourishing and fertile country. Among the disadvantages 
aro to be reckoned the nnmerons potty forte that exist: there is 
hardly a village but what is fortified, and you wil] often see five 
or six in view at the same time. My idea of these petty forts 
has always becu that every opportunity of misconduct should 
be taken to destroy them, but that they shonld be considered 
inviolableduring good behaviour.” This letter does uot givea very 
pleasing account of the district. Harassed by the Sikhs, every 
village community was obliged to construct for themselves places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the appearance of “the 
white horsemen,” and hence the number of petty forts which the 
Collector complains of. But he does so with justice, for no 
sooner were the landholders relieved from Sikh invesions than 
they turned their forts into asylums for professional highwaymen 
with whom they shared the spoil, and notwithstanding the halo 
that encircles the Rajput name, it must be confessed that many 8 
family amongst them has risen to wealth and influence as re- 


“oeivers of stolen property and harbourers of thieves. In the 


early part of the present century the Jat Rajas of Mursen and 
Hathras, the Parihar of Sandaus, the Chauhan of Chakrnagar, 
the Bhadauriys of Kamait, and the Jadon of Awa Misa were 
notorious for the countenance shown by them to thags and dakaits. 

‘fhe general fiscal history of the district during the earlier 
settlements has been given on a previous page, and my intention 
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here is only to show how the revenue administration has affected 
the olasa that once formed the characteristic element of the 
population, and incidentally with them the Jats, Gujars and 
others. Mr. A, Cadell, in one of his manuscript reports, notes 
that though the lapse by the death of the grantees of the great 
estates held ona fixed revenue had the effect of restoring the 
old Saiyid families, they no longer held by virtue of iuherit- 
ance only, but in very many cases retained their lands without 
any defined or tangible ground for their position as proprie- 
tors. Moat of the mugarraris were granted to individuals and 
not to communities, and in deciding upon the pretensions of 
the respective claimants to the proprietary right there was, on 
the one hand, a single individual or family, and on the other a 
large and turbulent body of Saiyids who, with much show of 
reason, asserted a right to a share in the whole estate. “In 
fact, until quite fecent years, the process of weeding out rightful 
owners has been going steadily on and many of the largest 
Saiyid estates have not been acquired by inheritance or even by 
purchase, but are examples of the survival of tho fittest or of the 
least scrupulous of the large communities. In many cases the 
ousted owners have beon avenged and the spoiler and the spoiled 
are alike at the mercy of the money-lender, while in others the 
old quarrel still goos on, and even the mot well-meaning and 
considerate landlords have inherited with their property an 
amount of inveterate hatred which is always unpleasant, is fro- 
quently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous.” It is 
difficult to state with accuracy what rights the old communities 
enjoyed under their Saiyid masters, but in old papers both before 
and after the British rule the names of muqaddam: or headmen 
were entered with those of the proprietors, and in times of diffi- 
culty the persons recorded in these papers were those who were 
Jooked to for the fiscal management of the village. At the settle- 
ment in 1841 numbers of villages were settled with the culti- 
vating communities, who were “ vested with the entire manage- 
ment of their villages ; they arranged for the cultivation of the land, 
had complete control over the villagesite, ponds and waste lands, 
\ built houses, cank wells and planted groves, and the landlord, 
whether Saiyid or purchaser, received nothing beyond the amount 
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(eighteen per cent, on the assessment) fixed as landlord’s pro- 
fits.” 

At the settlement in 1868, however, a new policy was adopted. 
“Not only were the landlords restored to their old position, but 
it was gravely recorded in the village administration papers 
which were not attested by the tenants that the very communities 
who, during the period of settlement, had exercised complete 
control over the estate, were not in future to exercise even the 
minor privileges of planting trecs and sinking wells in accordance 
with the acknowledged cnstom long antecedent to the settlement 
of 1841. This provision and the judgment of the High Court 
of these Provinces imposing the penalty of disposnossion on the 
digging of wells by cultivators proved fatul to meny tenants, 
and although in some cases landlords were afraid to executo the 
deorees which they obtaincd, not a few tenants were ousted 
and a wrong was done which it has beon found difficult to 
remedy.” On the lap-e of Raja Ramdayal’s muqarrari, in 1813, 
the Gujars could show no valid claim to most of the villages 
belonging to it in the district. Many of them belonging to the 
Saiyids, but they had been long out of possossion, and nearly all 
the villages of the mugarrari were settled with the cultivating 
communities, and the Saiyids got only a tew poor estater. “ But 
far more fortunate were the Banias who hel purchased in some 
cases the rights of Saiyids or could show deeds of sale executed 
by the muqaddams. From the civil courts the Banias got 
all they wanted ; inthe revenue courts it seems to have been 
assumed that rights on the part of the communities were incom- 
patible with the Ssiyid claims.” In one village where the 
remains of buildings erected by the Saiyids showed the perma- 
nency of their occupation they were devlared to have no rights, 
but where even the shadow of a right came by transfer into the 
hands of the Bania diwan of the late Gujar Raja it was upheld. 

“ Mr. Cavendish appears to have, throughout, taken the part of 
the communities, to have held that the representative of a com- 
munity could alienate his own right, but not those of the commu- 
nity ; but the Mahajans seem to have held their own, and while 
in some cases in the search for cultivating landlords even the 
Chamars holding land in the midst of a weak Jat community 
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were invested with proprietary rights, and in another Jats 
who could point to a descont of only two and three generations 
from the men who had settled round the Saiyid fort were pro- 
prietors, in others the faintest Saiyid claim bocame unim- 
peachuble when it passed into the hands of a Bana, and the 
strongest cultivating right melted away when he resisted it. 
The old communities upon whom were conferred proprietary 
rights have certainly shown themselves right worthy of the 
favour that was shown them; they have hold together undor no 
ordinary difficulties, and in a dry unwatered tract have paid to 
Government assessments which would have been severe even 
under more favourable circumstances. But strong communities 
cannot always be improvised, and the new, untried communities 
have proved unequal to the responsibilities which were imposed 
upon thom and have, ina great measure, given way. It would 
probably have been more in accordance with justice and would 
have secured more general prosperity if the righta of buth parties, 
the former Saiyid owners and the village communities, had 
been recognised. The Saiyids would then have become taluq- 
dars, whilst the old village communitics would have remained in 
possession of al] that they had previously onjoyed.” 

The result of all thore measure. was that in the north of the 
eastern parganas Taga, Gujar, Jat and Rajput communities were 
invested with proprietary rights, whilst, in exceptional cases, 
Seiyid. wero declared proprietors, and tho money-lenders who 
had purchased, in some cases, the rights of Saiyids, and in others 
those of the representatives of cultivating communities, received, 
in cither case, the fulle-t consideration. The representatives of 
the old Gujar Rajas were allowed to retain ouly those estates to 
which no adverse claim of any strength was made, To the south- 
Baiyids were confirmed in full possession of the proprietary right 
in those estates which their ancestors had acquired. To the south- 
west, Rajputs were confirmed in the acquisitions made by them 
during the eighteenth century, and towards the south-east, a few 
dat communities of long standing were admitted to engage for the 
Government revenue. 

The history of the mutiny in this district presents a marked The 
qontrast to the scoount given of the neighbouring district of "7 
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Saharanpur. This account is chiefly taken from Mr. R. M. Edwarde” 
official narrative, dated November the 16th, 1868. When the out- 
break at Meernt, on the 10th of May, took place Mr. Berford, the 
Magistrate of Muzaffarnagar, wasat Saharanpur, and at oncereturn= 
ed tohis district. He was then met with the most exaggerated re- 
ports of a general rising throughout the Duab, and, disturbed and 
bewildered, hastily issued orders that all the public offices should be 
closed. The natural effect of this unwise measure was a general 
impression that the British rule was suspended throughont the dis- 
triot and rumours of the rapid approach of mutineer troops gained 
ground, and, in the absence of all letters, public and private, from 
Meerut, appear to have been generally believed. Mr. Berford’s 
acts strongthened this beliefand the courts were never again opened 
until the disturbances had ceased. Mr. Berford had heard that the 
prisoner: in the jail intended to rise and murder the Kuropeans, and 
spent the night of his arrival in the station in hiding amongat the 
people of Sarwat. As nothing remarkable took place during the 
night, he roturned to the station and consulted with Mr. C. Grant, 
who had beou recalled from camp. The result of their deliber- 
ations was an order to all the official community to abandon their 
bungalows and assemble at the tahsfl. The result showed that 
there was no necessity for this course of action, for although two 
bungalows were burned during the night, the Magistrate’s guard 
were able to beat off a body of plunderers from Mr. Berford’s 
house, to which the party returned next morning. During the 
day the tahr{li was again occupied, but the guard of the 20th N. 
I, profiting by the absence of the Europeans, plundered the 
treasure (Ra. 85,000) and were permitted to retire unmolested 
though they could have been punished without difficulty. To 
add to the confusion, the subahdar of the escort sent an abusive 
message to the Tahsfldér, Saiyid Imdad Husain, acousing him of 
eating pork and other forbidden food and, fearful of the con- 
pequences, it was resolved to separate. Mr. Berford disappeared 
during the discussion and took refuge in the house of some 
BSaiyids at Abupurs, whence orders were issued for the relesse 
of the prisoners in the jail. 
Thia proceeding gave a final blow to all appearance of order. 


yeneml "The ill-disposed amongst the inhabitants saw that they ould, 
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with impunity, oommit any excesses, that nobody interfered 
with them, and that the few men who had been captured while 
raiding in the city were now as free as themselves. Assisted by 
Mr. Berford’s own servants, the rabble, at once, commenced to 
finish the plunder of the tahafli treasure and the bungalows, and 
then proceeding to the jail, they destroyed the barracks and remov- 
ed even the door-shutters and the iron rails. All the public offices 
were burned down on the 14th of May, and Mr. Grant is decidedly 
of opinion that the destruction of the records was brought about 
by the Ssiyids, and that those individuals had spreat false tales 
of approaching mutineers and dacoits to induce the district officials 
to take shelter with them and so get them out of the way while 
the work of destruction went on. That much of this plundering 
and burning could have been prevented is shown by the fact 
that on the 15th May Ahmad Husain, the kotwal, with the 
assistance of the mounted orderlies under Dand Khan, was by 
himself able to dofeat and disperse a large body of maraudors 
who had assembled to plunder the bazdrs, Fiftcen to twenty 
prieoners were brought in, but appear to have been dismissed 
without any punishment. From this time to the 21st June no 
attack nor dacoity was committed or attempted on the town, 
though reports of intended attack were frequent. The current 
work of the district was left to Mr. C. Grant, who established 
amall guard-posts on the principal lines of communication, enrolled 
horse and foot, and despatched letters of encouragement to the 
principal landholders. 

Tt was unfortunate that Mr. Grant’s sense of discipline pro- 
vented him from openly resisting the feeble counsels of his senior 
officer, who soon gave fresh signs of weakness, for when a equad~ 
ron of the 8rd Light Cavalry signalized their arrival from Meerut 
by shooting s wretched shopkeeper, Mr. Berford accepted the 
verbal explanation of the principal offender without any inquiry 
as to its truth. With the exception of an abortive attempt on 
the part of Mr. Berford to escape to Meerut, nothing of import- 
ance occurred unti] the 29th, when the station was reinforced 
by a detachment of eighty troopers of the 4th Irregular Cavalry 
under Lieutenant Clarke, who was subsequently relieved by 
Lieutenant Smith. The police did nothing to assist in keeping 
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order. “They sppear to have come to an understanding with 
the people that neither should interfere with the other. That 
if tho villagers permitted the police to remain quietly et their 
stations and draw their pay, the villegera might commit what 
crimes they pleased without any attempt at prevontion on their 
part. The natural rosult was that violent crimes of all kinds 
were daily, almost hourly, committed throughout the district, not. 
seoretly nor by night, but openly and at noonday. It is need- 
less naming the chief crimes ; it ix sufficient to remark that here, 
as in other parts of the country, tho Banias and Mahajans were 
in the majority of casca the victims, and fearfully have many of 
them been made to soffor for their previous rapacity and avarice.” 
Parai and Bijupura were visited and punished, and mattera were 
improving until the 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and 
murdered their officer, Lieutenant Smith. 

This outbreak is thus described by Mr. R. M. Edwards :-—~— 
About 3 P.M, on the 2ist June, a camel-rider arrived from 
Shaemli ; ho did not come in by the direct road, but passed round 
by the public offices, and entored the linos of tho 4th, and no 
doubt brought some letter or message to the men from their 
comrades stationoed at Shamli. He left again in a short time, 
and soon after bis departure a trooper went into Mr. Berford’s 
bungalow, apparently to call Lieutonant Smith, as that officer 
accompanied him into the lines. Mr. Dalby, head clerk, who 
was in a tent outsido the bungalow, saw tho arrival and 
departure of the camel-rider, the trooper go to tho bungalow and 
Lieutenant Smith return with him, and, at the time, noticed 
that Lieutenant Smith, who was in the habit of visiting the lines 
every evening, was going to his mon at an unusually early hour. 
Shortly after the report of a musket was heard, some natives 
called out that a dog had been shot. This was, however, almost 
immediately negatived by one of the Magistrate's chaprasis, 
Bishan Singh, who rushed into the bungalow, saying that the 
Adjutant had been shot by his men. The party then in the 
bungalow, consisting of Mosers. Berford and Grant, Mr. Dalby 
and Mr. Butterfield, with their families, at once left it and went to 
the outhouses in the rear of the house, where the jail-guard were 
stebjoned. The risaldar of the oavalry came to Mr, Grant and 
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told him that he had put the man who wounded tho Adjutant 
into confinement, and asked that officer to go to the bungalow and 
see Lieutenant Smith, who had been brought in then by some 
dooly-bearers and was being attended to by the native doctor. 
Mr. Grant was accompanying the risaldar, when Mr. Butterfield 
‘went forward and provented his doing so, caying tte men meant 
treachery. The sepoys of the jail-guard now said that the whole 
party should at once repair to the tahsfl, which thoy did by a 
short and unfrequented road, accompanicd by the guard, as the 
cavalry were ovidently preparing to mount, and were beginning 
to surround the bungalow. Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield, whon half 
way, returned to the bungalow to procure some necessaries 
forgotten by thom in the hurry of departure, These they managed 
to securo, and had procecded some distance towards the tahsil 
when Mr. Butterfield was shot by one of the troopers; his wife 
begged thom to kill hor also, but though they threatened her aho 
was left uninjured. Mr. Butterfield’s body was slashed with 
nine outs and ono hand was cut off on account of the ring 
upon it. , The party reachod tho tahsf{l only just in time, as 
several troopors galluped duwn the main road, with the evident 
‘intention of cutting them off, but returucd on scoing them enter 
the gate. 

“ Lioutenant Smith, whose first wound was not mortal, was 
put into a dooly and was being taken to the tahsfl, whon ho was 
followed by some of the cavalry, dragged out and murdered. The 
body was much disfigured by sword outs and one of the hands 
was out off for the sako of the ring. The bodies of Lieutenant 
‘Smith and Mr. Butterfield were removed that night by Mr. 
Dalby’s younger brothor, and Mr. Kelly, brother of Mrs. Butter- 
field, to their bungalow. They lay there unburied for two days 
and two nights, and were eventually interred by theso two men 
close to the house. The bodies were subsequently removed to con~ 
secrated ground. About 8 o’clock the same evening the whole of 
the 4th came to tho tahsfl and asked the sentry what regiment he 
belonged to, and called out to all true Muhammadans to come 
over and join them, and demanded that the kafirs should be given 
up., They at first insisted that the tahsfl should be opened in 
order that they might rob the treasury and murder the Christians. 
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Imdad Husain, tahsfldér, behaved extremely well, Mr. Grant 

informs me, and distinctly refused to listen to the troopers, though 

taunted, threatened and abused by them. Daud Khan, sub-officer 

of the mounted orderlies, wont out to the mutincers and asked 

them what they wanted. They replied, the lives of the Christians. 

He answered that though the Europeans had certainly come to 

the tahsfl they were not there, and if they were he would not 

give them up. They then demanded the treasure. He said he 
had nothing to do with the monsy and no power over it, and 
reentered the tahsf}, when it was settled to give up the amount in 
the chest, about Re. 6,000. On receiving it, the troopers left 
in a body, going round by Abupura with the intention, appa- 
rently, of discovering whether the Europeans had again sought 
refuge there and then pasred on to Shamli, where they were 
joined by their comrades. Nobody attempted to stop or inter- 
fere with them. Before their departure thoy burued Mr. 
Berford’s bungalow and carried off Mesers. Grant’s and Berford’s 
horses. The staging bungalow and Mr. O’Fuarrell’s bungalow 
were burned the same night.” This outbreak was olearly 
preconcerted between the cavalry at Muzaffarnagar and those ab 
Shamli, and had the Europeans been weak enough to trust 
themselves to the troopers they would havo all shared the fate of 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr, Butterfield. Imded Husain’s gallant 
conduct has been attributed to an intelligent foresight, but no 
such cause can be assigned for Daud Khan’s staunchness. He was 
an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually himself served with 
the mutineers ; stranger still, all the mounted orderlies followed 
his example. Another man whose name deserves honourable 
mention was Ghaus Muhammad Khan, the officer of the jail- 
guard, The conduct of all these men shows what might have. 
een done had there been a few resolute European officers at the 
head of affairs, and renders this lamentable episode all the more 
disgraceful to the person concerned. On the morning of the 
22nd June a body of villagers attempted to attack the town, 
but were driven off by a party of district horse and the jail- 
guard. On the 26th, Lieutenant Clarke arrived with » party 
“randy OF the Brd Cavalry, and on the lst of July Mr. R. M. Edwards 
marched in from Saharanpur with a body of Gurkhas and took 
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charge of the administration of the district. He reported thet 
on his arrival he “found the district much disorganized, all work 
seemed to have been long suspended, and even Government 
servants, with whom had been found large sums of money plun- 
dered from the treasury, were not only unpunished, but had been 
permitted to remain in Government employ. The collecting 
establishment was in existence, but not the leact attempt was made 
to collect the land-revenue. The police were also nominally at 
work, but did nothing but clamour for their pay, and there was 
no money wherewith to settle their claims.” Mr. Edwards’ 
first efforts were principally directed to the restoration of 
confidence in the civil station, the re-establishment of the jail, 
the keeping open the communication on the principal lines of 
road, the security of the postal service, and the collection of the 
Jand-revenue. In the town of Muzaffarnagar, the shops were all 
cloged and the peoplo were accustomed to fly and hide themselves 
on hearing of the approach of marauders, Gradually, by the 
show of a little firmness and common sense, confidence was 
restored. In the district, the sub-collectors of the revenue 
reported that there was no use in attempting its realization until 
‘the fate of Dehli was known. Hore, also, when the collecting 
establishment knew that they must work or resign, great 
improvement was effected, and in a ehort time the revenue began 
to be collected with vigour. Demonstrations wore made in the 
Shamli tahsil and amonggt the villages of the Ganges parganas ; 
and by the end of August Rs. 2,70,585 were remitted to Meerut 
after paying all the district expenses, and this, too, “ without the 
sacrifice of a single life and without maltreating in any way a 
single soul.” 

A farther detachment of Gurkhas arrived towards the end Farther 
of August, and about this time disturbances recommenced boric 
throughout the district. The presence of the troops was called for 
at Shamli, where differences had occurred between the tahsildér 
and Mohar Singh, the principal Jat landholder; and from this 
town Mr. Grant led an expedition (September 2nd) against 
Parasauli in the Kandhla pergana, the residence of Khairati 
Khon, Pindari, a noted rebel. The attack was repulsed and 
the party was obliged to return to Shamli. Thie movement hed 
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an nfortunate effect‘on the etate of affairs. Khairati Khan was 
at once joinei by the people of Jaula, Baraut and Bijraul, and 
drove out the police from the fort of Budhana, where he estab- 
lished his headquarters. Reinforcements were sent to Shami 
and the Magistrate himself hurriod to the spot. Whilst there, 
news arrived of a rising amongni the Shoikbzadahs of Thana 
Bhawan, and hourly tidings of fresh disturbances al] round were 
received. On the 12th September the rovonue peons were 
expolled from Jhinjhana and Kandhla. “ Disaffection generally 
prevailed from the line of the Hindan going we-twards, including 
portions of parganas Budhana, Shikarpur, Baghra, and Chartha- 
wal, with the ontire pargana of Thana Bhawan and the Jat 
villages of Shamli, whil-t the Kanchla pargana os far as the 
Jumna Canal and part of Jhinjhana was also disturbed.” An 
attack on the Juts of Kandhla was detormiuel upon, and on the 
14th Janla was taken after a sharp resistance, and the same 
night the troops encampe within the fort of Budhana, 

During their absenco Shamli was attacked by the Thana 
Bhawan insurgents headed by tho Qazi Mahbub Ali and his 
nephew Inayat Ali Khan, and was captured. The rebels mur- 
dered 118 men in cold blood, and the ferozity of the Musalmans 
was shown by theslanghtering of all who took rofuge in the 
mosque and temple adjacent to the tuhs{l. “They were to a man 
cut to pieses, even little children were slaughtered, and the inner 
walls of both edifices wore crimeoned with blood.” The troops 
at once proceeded to Thana Bhawan and attacked the town, bat 
were repulsed with the loss of 17 killel and 21 wounded, and 
were obliged to retire upon Muzaffarnagar, which was again 
threatened by marauders. On tho arrival of reinforcements 
from Meerut, an expedition was again led against Thana Bhawan 
which was evacuated by the euomy, and the gates and walls were 
razed to the ground. Muhammad Ali Khan of Jalalabad was 
made tahsfldér of Thana Bhawan, Shamli was reoocupied, and 
the forces proceeded to the Ganges parganas to operate against 
the troops of the rebel Rohilla Nawab of Najibabad. With the 
exception of a smart skirmish at Miranpur, the operations of the 
troops in this district until the end of the disturbances were 
uomarked by any great aztion and may be described in Mr. 
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Edwards’ own words :—* We were continually kept on the move, 
marching and countermarching up and down the river, by the 
rapid movements of the masses of rebels on the opposite bank. 
Their numbers were so greatly superior Lo ours that wo were 
obliged to be constantly on the watch, as the Ganges had bocome 
s0 low that fords were very numerous, and the river line was so 
extensive that our forces had to be divided into very small 
detachments. Our police-stations and outlying posta were 
several times attacked and destroyed, but the rebels 60 rapidly 
reorossed the river that we never could catch them though every 
exertion was made todo so. These attacks became so frequent 
that all the police posts had to be removed outof the khédir to 
the high land. Tho jungle inthe khadir was burned by order 
of Colonel Brind, who had be.n appointed to command in the 
district. This deprived the enemy of the power of approaching 
our posts in any numbers without being perceived. Not a week 
passed that I did not obtain intelligence of the intention of the 
enemy to cross and make a night attack, and large numbers of 
them would frequently assemble on the river bank, but either 
their courage failed them or these were mere demonstrations 
got up with the view of harassing and annoying us.” 

The history of the district sinco the mutiny has been very Sahse- 
uneventful. Tho chief occurrences worthy of record are the two tistory, 
settlements of the land-revenue, an account of which will be 
found in the preceding chapter. Reforences have also been made to 
tho famines and years of scarcity that have occurred since 1857, 
to the great development of irrigation and ite consoquent effects. 
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AILAM, Pargana Kinputa, Tuhstt Bupaina. 

A large village in the south of the pargana between the 
Kirsani river and the Eastern Jumna Canal on the unmetalled 
road from Shémli to Béghpat, at a distance of twelvo miles from 
Sh4mli and thirty miles from Muzaffarnagar. The village con- 
sists of two parts known as patti kalén and patti khurd, both of 
which belong to the Jét zamind4rs. The village sites are rather 
low and a good deal of water collects here during the rains, but 
the land is fertile and the place bears an air of prosperity. 

There is an upper primary school here and an aided school 
for girls, but nothing else of any importance in the village. 
Ailam forms one of the halting stages on tho route from Dehli to 
Sahéranpur, but there is no regular encamping-ground. The 
population at the last census numbered 3,796 persons, of whom 
2,489 were Hindus, 430 Musalméns and 877 othors, chiefly Jains 
The village has grown very largely of late years, for in 1865 
there were only 2,700 inhabitants. 


BABRI, Purgana Suimut, Tahetl Karina. 

A large village in the north-east corner of the pargana, a short 
distance north of the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to Sh4mli, 
at a distance of seventeen miles from the former and nine miles 
from Shémli, Close to the village on the west flows the Yarpur 
distributary of the Jumna Canal. The village was originally set~ 
tled by one Jogi Das, a R4jput, but at a later date it passed into 
the hands of Biluchi emigrants from Farfdnagar in the Meernt 
district. The zam{ndfrs are now wholly non-ro-ident, but Biluchis 
form part of the population, which in 1901 amounted to 2,488 
persons, of whom 687 were Musalmdns. The revenue of the vil- 
lage is assessed at Re. 5,300. There is a post office here, an upper 
primary school acd a small basér in which markets are held on 
Mondays. ; 
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BAGHONWALI, Pargana and Tahsil MuzaFFARNAGAR. 

An old village on the east sideof the main road from Muzaffar- 
wagar to Roorkee, at a distance of about five miles from the 
district headquarters. It derives its name from the groves which 
were planted here by the Garas, who founded the village when 
they left what was then the city of Sarwat. The groves are still 
in existence and the place is largely held by the descendants of 
the founders, who pay arevenue of Rs. 2,150. The village lands 
are irrigated by the right main branch of the Ganges Canal. The 
population of the place at the last census numbered 2,724 persons, 
of whom 1,975 were Musalm4ns. 





BAGHRA, Pargana Bacuna, Zahsfl MuzaFFARNAGAR. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village on the south side 
of the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to Shémli, at a distance 
of eight miles from the district headquarters. To the north of 
the village there is a large area under groves through which the 
road runt. Baghra contains a post office and an upper prim- 
ary school. To the west of the village there is a canal bun- 
galow on the Deoband Canal. A small market is held here weekly 
on Wednesday. The village consists of fifteen mahéls held in 
bbaiyachéra, zam{ndéri and pattidéri tenures, and pays a revenue 
of Re. 6,182. A portion of the village is held under a revenue- 
free grant. The population at the last census numbered 4,935 
persons, of whom 2,204 were Musalmans and 45 Jains and Aryas. 
There is a large Bania colony here. 





BAGHRA Fargana, Tahst] MuzaFFaRNaGaR. 

This is the south-western pargane of the tahefl, being bound~ 
ed by Thins Bhawan and Sh4mli on the west and the Shikérpur 
pargans of the Budhéna tahsf{l on the south. To the north lies 
Charthéwal and to the east Muzaffarnagar. The bulk of the 
pargana lies between the Hindan and K6li rivers, the former 
flowing southwards through the western portion and the latter 
running in the same direction a short distance beyond the eastern 
boundary. West of the Hindan is a narrow strip of khédir 
which broadens out in the north near the village of Jasoli ; it is 
a8 a rule inferior and ill cultivated. Beyond the khadir there is 
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a small stretch of broken ground and above this a level tract of 
rich land which has been brought into a high state of cultiva- 
tion by the Jét communities. In the northern part the cultivation 
falls off rapidly, but this is due more to the change fram J&t to 
R4jput ownership than to any natural inferiority in the soil. On 
the eastern side of the Hindan the kh4dir is much more extensive, 
and in some places where it is protected from floods the cultivae 
tion is excellent, especially in the village of Titévi. Beyond 
the sandy ridge that forms the high bank of the river lies a 
fairly level stretch of open country which extends as far as the 
K4li. It is only diversified by a smal] belt of sandy soil that 
appears in the south of pargana Charthéwal and after traversing 
this pargana passes into the Budhana tahsil. With this exception 
the soil is a good loam and the cultivation excellent. With the 
exception of two villages in the extreme south-oast which are 
held by Tagas, the whole of the south and east of the pargana is 
cultivated by Jéts. Formerly this tract was entirely dependent 
on wells for irrigation, but it is now sufficiently protected by the 
Deoband Canal which pases down the centre. The eastern por~ 
tion of the pargana is watered from its distributaries, the Char- 
théwal and Lohéri réjbahas, while the extreme west ia traversed 
by the Kalérpur réjbaha of the Jumna Canal. 

The total area of the pargana is 56,719 acres, or 88 square 
miles. Of this 44,536 acres, or 78 per cent., were cultivated in 
1901—a figure which shows avery large increase during recent 
years, for in 1848 the cultivated area amounted to 39,434 acres 
and to 42,347 sores in 1872. The irrigated area amounts to 48 
per cent. of the cultivation, and of this two-thirds are watered 
from the canal and the bulk of the remainder from the numerous 
masonry wells. The principal crops are wheat and gram in the 
rabi, and juér, sugarcane, maize and rice in the kharff, while 
16:6 per cent. bears a double crop. As in the rest of the tahefl, 
wheat is the most important crop, occupying by far the largest 
area. Noxt in importance come juér and sugarcane, the former 
being more largely grown here than in any of the other parganas 
of the tahs{]. In former days the pargans was always liable to 
saffer greatly in time of drought, and this was especially the 
case in the famine of 1860, but the danger has largely been obviated 
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by the construction of the canal. The necessity for the Deoband 
Canal was seen long ago, for Mr. Martin, the Settlement Officer 
in 1862, stated that the prosperity of the pargana could in no 
way be assurod until a scheme was devised for bringing water into 
the du&b of the Hindan and Kéli rivors. Tho pargana was asgessed 
in 1841 by Mr. E. Thornton, who fixed tho demand at Rs. 86,361, 
which fell with the vory high incidence of Rs. 2-3-0 per acro 
of cultivation. Owing to the doprossion that rewlted from the 
disturbances of 1857 and tho droughts of the following years it 
was found necessary to impose only a light assessment at the 
following sottlemont. The demand was reduced to Rs. 81,691 in 
1862, and at the revision by Mr. Cadell in 1870 the demand for 
the next twonty yoars was fixed at Rs. 82,391, with an incidence 
of Rs. 1-15-2 per acre of cultivation. The nece.sity for this 
reduction is well illustrated by the fact that between 1841 and 
1861 over thirty por cont. of the ontire area had changed hands, 
and only oightoen ostates escaped change of somo kind or other, 
while tho avorage prico obtained at private sales was less than 
double the annual revenue. When Mr. Miller began the settlo- 
ment in 1891 the pargana was found to have undergone a marked 
change for the better. It was found possible to take an enhance- 
ment of 33:3 por cont., the rovenue being fixed at Rs. 1,20,423, 
with an incidonce of Rs. 2-10-4 per acre of cultivation. 

In 1872 the total population of Baghra pargana was 44,164 
souls, and with the advance in prosperity the population has 
inoreased rapidly during the past thirty years. In 1881 thé 
census returns gave a total of 50,039 persons, and 50,872 in 1891. 
At the last census the increase was far more marked, the total 
population being 57,486 persons, of whom 80,822 were males and 
26,664 females, Of these 42,773 were Hindus, 14,176 Musal- 
mfns and 537 of other religions, Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. The 
pargana contains no town properly so called, but a number of 
large villages, the most important of which are Baghra, Jasoi, 
Harsauli, Barwala, Kanauni and Pinna, all of which have been 
separately described. Markets are held weekly at Baghra, Jasoi 
and Aminnager. 

The pargana is traversed from east to west by the metalled 
road leading from Muzaffarnagar to Sh&mli and Kairéna, which 
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orosses the Hindau by a bridge at Titévi. Theeast ofthe pargana 
is also served by the road from Muzaffarnagar to Budhana, which 
gives access to the large villages of Pinna, Kanauni, Barwéla 
and Harsauli. These are the only regular roads of the pargana, 
but thore are many village cart-tracks connecting all the more 
important places ; cross-country communication is rendered easy 
by the numerons bridgos over the cansl and ity distributaries, 
There is a canal bungalow at Lalukhera on the Kalirpur 
réjbaha and also at Baghra on the Dooband Canal. 

Baghra wax known as a pargana in the days of Akhar and, if 
tho story told by the qantinges is correct, from a very much 
more early date, for the records are said to dato from 935 A.D., 
when Prithvi Raja, the King of Dohli, held possession of this 
tract. The name is said to be derive! from one Réja Bag, but 
nothing is known of this porsonage. During the Moghal 
Empire Baghra formed part of the suba of Dehli, and at o lator 
date a largo portion of it was included in the Sardhana jégfr. 
There have been considerable altorations in the boundarios of the 
pargana, and numerous exchanges havo been made at different 
times with Budhéna, Charthéwal and Shikérpur. In 1816 Baghra 
had only 37 villages. In 1840 ono village was received frum 
Deoband and four from Thiéna Dhawan, while at the same time 
two villages wero transforred to Deoband. 


BALWA, Parganw Suhkmut, Tahstt KarnAna. 

A village lying at a distauce of three miles south of Shémli 
on the right bank of a small tributary of the Kirsani known 
as tho Sila Khéla, and about a mile east of the road from Shamli 
to Kandhla close to the southern border of the pargana. The 
place is said to have been settled by Gujars of Kairéna soveral 
centuries ago and is still held by people of the same caste, both 
Hindu and Masalméu. It consists of 27 mahfils, chiofly held in 
bhaiyachéra tenuro, and pays a revenue of Rs. 3,354. Tho popu- 
lation in 1901 numbered 2,503 persons, of whom 723 were 
Musalmfns. There is a Government primary school here. 


BANAT, Pargane Sudmrs, Tuhetl KarpAna. 
A large village on the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to 
Shémli, st a distance of three miles north-east of tho latter and 21 
28a 
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miles from Muzaffarnagar, on the right bank of the Kirsani, 
which is here crossed by a bridge. Banat contains a post-office, 
8 road inspection-bungalow and a school. A small basér ie held 
here weekly. The population at the last census numbered 8,590 
persons, of whom 1,027 were Musalinins aud 131 Aryas. The 
village is held in bhaiyachéra tenure and pays a revenue of 
Rs. 5,550. Banat for a long timo wos the capital of a pargana, 
which was amalgamate 1 with the old tapps of Shémli to form a 
separate pargana after 1811. A small Musalmfn fair is held 
hero on the 4th of Meoharram in honour of Sheikh Imam Sahib 
of Jhinjhéna. 





BARAL, Purgana KAnpuna, Touhsil Buou wa. 

A considerable village on the extreme boundary of the 
district, some cight miles we t of Budhana. It is a large and atrag- 
gling place belonging to a body of Kachhwéha Thékurs, many of 
whom are in prosperous circumstances, Tho lands of the village 
are boyond the reach of tho canal, and well irrigation is difficult 
and expeusive owing to the proximity of the Kirsani, which 
flows some two mile. to the west. Tho total revenue was assessed 
at the last pettlomont at Rs. 6,510. The population in 1901 
numbered 2,843 persons, of whom 186 were Musalmdns and 156 
Jains and Aryas, There is a villago school hero and a small 
market, A cetsin amount of trade is carried on with Chaprauli 
in Mocrut and alo with Muzaffarnagar. 





BARALSI, Pargina Coanraiwal, Tahstl MuzaFFARWAGAR. 
A. villago in the west of the pargana on the sonth pide of the 
road leading from Muzaffarnagar and Charthéwal to Thina Bhawan, 
at a distance of six mile: from Charthéwal and thirteen miles 
from the district headquarters. A mile west of the village flows 
the Kulfrpur réjbaha of the Jumna Canal and in the north of 
the village a drainage cnt from tho canal carrios off the super- 
fluous moisture into a channol leading into the Hindan, which 
flows two miles to the east. The village is dirty and unhealthy. 
The population, which in 1865 numbered 1,680 persona, had risen 
in 1901 to 2,137 persons, of whom 88 were Musalméns and 15 
Sains. Fhe bulk of the population are Pundir Thékurs, to whom 
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the village belongs. The villege lands consist of two pattia 
known a3 Baralsa and Baralsi, both held in bhaiyachféra tenure 
and paying a revenue of Rs, 2,780. Thero is a Government 
primary school hero, but nothing else of any importance in the 
village. 

BARAUDA, Pargena and Tahst! Bupnana. 

A village on the Meerut boundary, two miles west of the 
road from Shémli to Mecerat, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalle] road leading to Daha in the adjoining district. It 
lick in the area between the Hindan and the Kirséni Nadi, and is 
consequently devoid of canal irrigation and is dependent on wells. 
The village belongs to a large body of resident R&éwahs, who are 
mosthy of small status, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs, 5,981. 
A cons'derable trade in grain and sugar is carried on with 
Muzaffarnagar, The population in 1901 numbered 2,744 sonls, of 
whom 383 were Musalindns and 177 Jains, Thore is a Govern- 
ment school here. 

BARLA, Purgana Pur Canarar, Tahsil MuzaFFARNAGAR. 

A large villago on the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to 
Pur and Roorkee, at a distance of twelve mile, north-oast of 
Muvaffaruagar and five miles from Pur. To the south of the 
village the road is crossed by an uumetalled road leading from 
Bijnorand Bhukarheri to Deoband. The village landa are watered 
from the main distributary of the Ganges Canal, which passes o 
rhort distance to the east of the villages, and by tho Barla 
réjbaha. The population of the village in 1872 unmbered 2,658 
souls, which had risea at the last consus to 3,582, of whom 754 
were Musalmins and 89 Jains and Aryas. The bulk of the popu- 
lation are Taza:, both Hindu and Mnealmaén. The village is 
divided into a great number of mahfils and is assessed to a revenue 
of Re. 6,895. Barla contains a canal bungalow and an upper 
primary school. Tho former fiscal history of tho village is given 
in the Selections from Revenue Records of the North-Western 
Provinces, 1822—1833, page 85. The village then was divided 
into five pattis and held by Tagas, some of whom were Musal- 
mifns. There is nothing of any special interest in the account of 
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Barla, the village having been selected as a typical one to illuse 
trate the working of the system of revenue administration then 
in existence. There were then lambardérs at the head of each 
patti, who received a mélikdna of five per cent. on the revenue 
There lambardérs appear to have held in farm, a system institut~ 
ed by Raja Ram Dayal of Landhaura, who held Barla as a 
portion of his estate till his death in 1813. Subsequently, after 
the broak up of the Landhaura ostate, the village appears to have 
belonged to Saiy ids, as is evident from the Board’s Records of the 
10th January, 1825, Nor.2—4. On that ocvasion the Collector of 
Muzaffarnagar, Mr. Boulderson, reported to the Board that he had 
ejected the farmer, onc Mohoin Ali, on account of his exactions 
from the headmen and cultivators. Mohsin Ali had received 
possession of tho estate from the zamfndérs, Sarfaraz Ali, Hamid 
Aliand Ghulam Husain, from whom the engagement for the reve- 
nue had been taken. Mr. Boulderson engaged directly with the 
headmen for the year 1825 with the condition that the zamindérs 
might take possessionse long a4 tho farmer was excluded. Mohsin 
Ali potitioned the Board, with there.ult that an order was issued 
declaring his ojection illegal. At the following scttlement, how- 
ever, the engagement was made directly with tho lambardérs, 





BARWALA, Purganu Bacura, Tahstl Muza¥FaRNaGaR. 

A large village lying at a distanco of about six miles south- 
west of Muzaffarnagar near the unmotulled road leading to 
Budh&na. Between the village and tho road runs the Char~ 
théwal Dictributary of the Devband Canal. The village is said 
to derive its name from the bargad troos planted by the original 
settlers, Jéts, who came from Sisauli in Budhfina. Some of these 
were subsequently converted to Liam, but the majority are still 
Hindus. The villago is divided into 18 mahéls held in pattidéri 
tenure and paying s revenue of Rs. 8,219, and contained in 1901 
a population of 3,184 persons, of whom 739 were Musalméns. 
An aided school is maintained here. 





BASEHRA, Pargana Pur CaHAPak, Tahstl MUZAFFARNAGAR. 
A large village lying on the south side of the unmetalled 
road from Bijnor and Bhukarheri to Deoband, at a distance of 
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six miles south of Pur and eleven miles in a direct line from 
Muzaffarnagar. Close to the village on the west flows the Basehra 
distributary of the Ganges Canal, tho main canal lying about two 
miles to the east. Between the village and canal is the left 
branch of the Bazehra réjbaha, so that the village lands, which 
aro very extensive, having an area of no less than 7,330 acros, are 
well provided with moans of irrigation. A small portion of the 
village actually extends beyond the main canal into the khadir 
of the Soléni, There arc two mahéls, one known as the Bangar 
and the othor asthe Khédir, held in imperfect pattidéri and 
bhaiyachéra tenures respectively, and asseed to a total revenue 
of Rs. 9,235. The proprietary and cultivating bodie. are mixed, 
but the bulk of the land belongs to Jéts. Formerly it was held 
by the Barha Saiyids, but it pasel from their hands during the 
days of Pathin supremancy. It subsequently formod part of 
the estate of Gujars of Landhaura, but in 1813 tho settlement was 
made with tho cultivators, although thee again to some extent 
broke down under thoir now rosponsibilitie, and their shares 
passed into the hands of others. Tho village itself bears a pros- 
perous appearance and posseses a small bazér in which markets 
are held weokly on Tuesdays. There is a post office here, a 
village school, and the ruins of a small fort, Basehra is a stage 
on the route from Moradabad to Umbdlla, but there is no rogular 
encamping ground. The population, which in 1865 numbered 
3,889 souls, had risen in 1901 to a total of 4497 persons, of whom 
8,327 wore Hindus, 1,076 Musalmaéns and 94 Jains, tho last- 
named boing Saraogi money-leaders. 





BELRA, Pargana BuvxaRHeERl, Tuhstt JANSATH. 

A village on the loft bank of the main Ganges Canal 
about two miles north of Bhopa. There is a bridge over the 
canal here and @ canal inspection bungalow at the 44th mile 
from the head-works. The place is of no great importance save 
aa possessing a baz&r, in which markets are held weekly on 
Tuesdays, and an upper primary school. The population at the 
Jast census of 1901 numbered 1,809 persons, of whom 402 were 
Musalméns. A small fair, known as that of Zahir Diwan, is 
held annually at Belra during the month of Sawan: it is 
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attended by about a thousand villagers from the neighbouring 
villages. 


BHAINSI, Purgana Kuatacri, Tahal JANsaTi. 

A village on the we.t side of the metalied road from Muzaf- 
farnagar to Meerut, at a distauce of two miles north of Khatauli 
and twelve milo, from Muzaffarnagar. A short distance south 
of the village the Gange. Canal is croxse 1 by a road and alko by 
the North-We.tern Railway. The village is in a prosperous 
condition, and has ample moans of irrigation from the canal. 1b 
belongs to Nawabzata Muhammal Umardaraz Ali Khan of 
Karnal and is cultivate? by a well to-do body of Hindu Jéts 
with ocoupancy rights. The chief products are wheat and sugar, 
and the reveuue now stande at Rs. 4,194. Bhainsi hal in 1901 8 
population of 2,639 persons, of whom 370 were Munalméns and 
112 Jains. Thore is a first-class canal bungalow hore and a 
Govornment primary school. 





BHAINSWAL Pargena SuAMLI, Taha Kama. 

A large village in the north-west corner of the pargana 
situated on the right bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal, at a 
distance of five mile, from Shimli and twenty-seven mile. from 
Muzaffarnagar. It lies off the main roa{, but is ¢ nnestel by 
rough tracks with Shémli on the south and Garhi Bhai Khan on 
the north. Between the village site and tho canul runs the 
Kaserwa rfjbaha, which leave: tho canal about a mile north 
of the village. The canal i, cred by two bridge, half a mile 
distant from one another. The rite is very low, the water 
in the wells being founl at a depth of only eight feet from 
the surface. C m-oquently in the rains the entire village is 
nearly surrounde! by water and the population suffers greatly 
from fever and its conveqnonce. In order to carry off the 
superfluous drainage from the Jhanderi, a cut has Leen made 
which leads to the Katha close to Jhinjhéna. The village 
contains a number of brick-built houre:, chiefly ownel by Jéts, 
Bréhmans and Banias. There is a post-office here and s 
Government primary school. The only trade in the place is 
sugar-refining. The population, which in 1865 numbered 3,120 
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goulx, has remained statiouary for many years, and at the last 
census there were 3,130 inkt&bitant-, of whom 513 were Musal- 
méns and 26 Jains. Jats form the bulk of the Hindu pypulation 
and are the proprietors of the village, holding it in a single 
bhaiyachira mahél ase«el to a revonue of Rw 7,500. The 
village lands are extensive, covering an arca of 3,534 acres, 
of which two-thirds are cultivatol. Iu the contro of the village 
there is a moun’ of oarth, about thirty fect high, on which a fair 
is held annually. It is said t> contain the grave of Pir Ghaib, 
the founder of the place, who, according to the tradition, wel 
to house his cattle here when all the « untry around was covere1 
with wator. 





BHAJIU, Pergena Suduur, Tels] Katrina. 

A village on the eastern border of the pargaua, a short 
distance east of tho Yarpur di-tributary of the Junma Canal, 
at a distance of about seven mile: 011 of Shémli and twonty 
milos by road from Muzaffarnagar. It is said to have been 
originally held by Kambohs and then by Sanis, but they were 
replace1 some throo conturie: ago by J&ts of the Kalél and 
Goba gots, the latter boing still the chiof proprietors. A small 
market is held here wookly on Saturdays, There is an aided 
rchool hero, but nothing cle of any importance in the village. 
The population at the last census numbored 2,563 personr, of 
whom 297 were Musalmfns. The village is held as a single 
bhaiyachéra mahé and pays a revenue of Rs. 9,300. 





BHAUNRA, Pargana Surxdrvur, Tehsil BupAna. 

A large village near the westovn border of the pargana, 
at a distance of about soven miles north-wot of Budhéna 
hetween Sisauli and Kharar. Jt lies on tho right bank of the 
Kalarpur distributary of the Ea-tern Jumna Canal, and thongh 
the soil and situation are inferior, the village is in a flourishing 
enndition, The proprietors are numecous, being mainly Jéts, 
with a large and flourishing section of Banias, who have oxtensive 
trade connections. The revenue now amounts to Rs. 8,052. 
There are two adjoining villages of this name, known as Bhaunra 
kalén and Bhauora khurd, the latter adjoining Sisauli on the 
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south. Bhaunra kelén had in 1901 a population of 3,147 persons, 
of whom 867 were Musalméns, while the total population of 
Bhaunra khurd was 1,466. There is an upper primary school in 
Bhaunra kalén. 

BHOPA, Pargana Buvkaruent, Tahel JANSATH. 

A village on the left bank of tho main Ganges Canal situated 
close to the point whoro it is crowed by the main rosd from 
Muzaffarnagar to Meerut, which is metalled from Muzaffarnagar 
up to this placo. It lies at a distance of eleven miles from the 
district headquarters and forty-revon miles from the headworks 
ofthe canal. The village contains a police station, a post-office, a 
cattle pound and a Government primary school. There is a small 
bazfr here of some local importance, in which the chief articles 
of commerce are wheat and sugar. Tho village is assessed t> a 
revenue of Rs. 3,686 and belongs to Muahdjans of J&nsath and 
Landhaura, who aro in fairly prosporous circumstances. The 
tenants sre chiefly Jats, Saiyidy and Sanin, the total popula~ 
tion in 1901 being 2,091 persons, of whom 598 were Musal- 
mfns. 





BHUKARHERI, Purgana BuuKaRHERI, Tiuhstl JANSATH. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village on the north ride 
of tho road loading from Bijuor to De»band at the point where 
the branch road takes off to Sikri and Pur, at a distance of four 
milo; from Bhopa and fifteen milos from Muzaffarnagar. To 
the east of the villago, jut abovo the odgo of the Soléni khédfr, 
flows the Bhukarheri distributary of tho Ganges Canal, which is 
orosse’l by a bridge about a mile north-ea+t of the village. On 
the west runs the le main distributary of the same canal. The 
village has a small brick-pave1 bazér and a few good brick-built 
houses. Markets are held hore weckly on Mondays, but there 
is no external trade. Bhukarheri possesses a post-office and an 
upper primary school. Tho population, which in 1865 numbered 
4,649 souls, had risen iu 1901 to 6,316 persons, of whom 1,509 
were Musalméns. The bulk of the inhabitants are Jdts, to 
whom the village belongs. These Jéts have been settled here 
for a long time and attained considerable power durizg the deys 
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of Pathin supremacy. The village is held as a single bhaiya- 
ob4ra mehfl, and pays a revenne of Ra. 8,610. There is a very 
old tomb here of a Hindu Jogi ; it is a place of worship for both 
Hindus and Musalm4ns, as the former consider it to be the tomb 
of Baba Gharib Nath, and the latter that of Bala Gharib Shak. 
A considerable fair is held here, attended by some 3,000 people, 
on the 15th day of the month Sawan. 
BHUKARHERI Pargana, Tahstl JAxsat. 

This isthe most northern pargana of the tahsfl, and is bounded 
on the north by the parganas of Gordhanpur and Pur Chha- 
par, on the south by Sambalhera, on the west by J&nsath and 
Muzaffarnagar and on the east by the river Ganges, which 
separates it from the district of Bijnor. The bulk of the par- 
gana consists of a high sandy soil traversed from north to south 
by seven distinct lines of sand hills, the most marked of which 
lie to the west and are a continuation of those in Pur Chhapar. 
Towards the east the lines of sand are for the most part tolerably 
level, and are only left unirrigated on account of the inferiority 
of the soil. On either side of the sand the land slopes down to 
shallow depressions at the bottom of which the soil is a good 
level loam. The eastern portion of the pargana consists of the 
khé&dir of tho Ganges, the western boundary of which is formed 
by the Solfni river, which flows immediately under the high bank. 
Between this and the main stream is the Banganga, which repro~ 
sents morely an old bed of the Ganges. The khfdir is wider in 
the south than in the north, and in its general aspect resembles 
that of Bhuma Sambalhera, being usually hard and dry without 
any extensive swamps. A large part of the khfdir is beyond 
the reach of fluvial action, but owing to the general precariousness 
of this tract it is chiefly used as a pasture land. The high bank 
above the Soléni is broken by innumerable ravines, which in the 
centre of the pargana approsch within a short distance of the 
Ganges, and thus divide the khédir of the pargana into two 
portions. 

The main Ganges Canal passes through the western half of 
the pargana and gives off several distributaries, the chief of 
which are the Basqhre xgjbaha on the west, the Bhopa réybaha 
ne ee 2 
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and the left main distributary in the centre, and the Bhukar- 
heri distributary on the east. The upland portions of the pargana 
are therefore well provided with moans of irrigation, and 
with the exception of four villages in the east and one in 
the extreme west there is no village in which lew than 26 per 
cent. of the whole cultivated area is not watered from the 
canal. Well irrigation is almost unknown and there are only 
four masonry wells used for this purpose in the whole par- 
gana, the total area thus irrigated boing Jess than a hundred 
acres. 

Tho total area of tho pargana amounts to 77,557 acres, or 
121 .quare milos. Of this 46,191 acros, or 59 per cent., were 
cultivated in 1901, and of this 19,859 acres were irrigated. 
Thoro has beon a slight docreaso in cultivation during recent 
years, for at tho vettloment of 1892 as much as 49,143 acres were 
under the plough. Of tho remainder 14,184 acres are returned 
as barren. The principal crops of the pargana are wheat, 
grat and barloy in tho rabi, and béjra and sugarcane, juér and 
rice in the kharff. Tho standard of cultivation is naturally 
poorer here than in the southern parganas of the tahsil, owing 
to the provalence of sand, and for this reason also the crops 
frown are of a somewhat inferior class. The most valuablo 
are pugarcane and a variety of rico,known as munji. This 
rico is followed by cane and cotton in rotation, and in the cold 
woather by whoat and gram, so that it clearly occupies the best 
land. In spite of tho slight decline in cultivation during the 
past few years, the pargana has made cnormous progress sinoe 
1841, for according to the settlement returns of that yoar the 
cultivated arca was only 37,948 acres, of which nearly the whole 
was unirrigated. The revenue in 1841, as asseased by Mr. 
Elliot, amounted to Rs. 53,176. In 1876 it had risen to Rs. 77,806 
and at the last settlement of 1891 to Rs. 87,142, the enhancement 
‘on the expiring settlement being 15:3 per cent., and the present 
incidence per acre of cultivation being Rs. 1-14-8. 

The pargana contains 64 villages which at the settlement of 
1892 were divided into 186 mahéls, of which ninety-cight were 
held in single and joint samfndéri, thirty-five in pattidéri, and 
threein bhaiyachératenure. Thechicf proprietors are the Saiyids, 
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followed by Banias, Sheikhs, Jéts and Bohras. The chief 
oultivating classes are J&ts, Thojhas and Gnjars in tho uplands, 
and Chauhéns in the khédir. Jéta are chiefly found in the north 
and centre of the pargana, the Jhojhas in the south, and the 
Gujars in the east along the edge of the khadir. 

The population of the pargana at the last consus numbored 
58,618 porsons, of whom 29,001 wore males and 24,617 females. 
Of these Hindus numbered 38,425, Musalm4ns 14,967, while 
234 were returned as of other roligions, almost all Jains, most 
of whom are found in the villages of Tissa and Kakrauli. There 
has been a very largo increaso in population during the past 
forty years, for in 1872 the total number of inhabitants was 
39,573, which had risen in 1881 to 46,497. There is no town 
in the pargana, but a number of large villages, the chiof of which 
aro Bhukarheri, Kakrauli, Tissa, Sikri and Toora, all of which 
are separately mentioned. Small markets are held regularly at 
each of those places, and also at Bhopa, Belra and Morna, on 
which separate articlos will bo found, and at Bora Sadat. 

Tho pargana possosses noithor railway nor motalled roads, 
with the oxcoption of tho road from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor, 
which is metalled as far as Bhopa. This road runs through the 
centre of the pargana and crosses tho Ganges by a bridge of 
boats at Matwéli ghét. At Ilahabas on tho olgo of the khédir 
a branch runs to Bhukarheri and on to Deoband, crossing tho 
canal by a bridge at Belra. From Bhukarheri a road runs to 
Pur passing through Sikri, whenco a small road leads north 
across the kh&dir to Gordhanpur. The southern part of tho 
pargana is traversed by an extension of tho road from Muzaffar- 
nagar to Jauli. Tho pargana was constituted as such in tho days 
of Akbar, and up to 1842 consisted of forty villagos. In that 
year nine villages were added from the neighbouring parganas 
and fourteen from Bijnor, owing to the changes iv the course 
of the Ganges; subsequently five other villages wero added 
in the same manner. Bhukarheri formerly belonged for the most 
part to the Chhatrauri Saiyids, who rose to eminence on 
the downfall of their Tihanpuri brethren of J&nsath in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. The southern portion of the pargana® 
‘wee no doubt an early soquisition of the clan, but until a 
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comparatively recent period the Jéts and Tagas held their own 
in the north and were only ejected by purchase on the part of 
the Saiyids. In the turbulent times that followed the reign of 
Mubammad Shah the Jits of Bhukarheri and Belra attained to 
considerable power under the Pathéns. The Saiyids, whose 
headquarters were at Morns, suffered severely from the inroads 
of the Rohillas, especially after the construction of the great 
fort at Shukartar by the Nawab Najib-ud-Daula, when the 
power of the Pathfns came to an end their place was taken by 
the Gujar chioftains ; so that when tho pargana came under Brit- 
ish rule a large portion of the Saiyids were in a wretched 
condition, and although they got back the greator part of their 
original eatates, they were too weak to retain them, and the 
first regular settlement was followed by great number of trans- 
fers. Within eight years of tho conquest three estates were 
@id to.tho money-lenders of Landhaura for less than one year’s 
revenue, and another estate, now valued at Rs. 60,000, was sold 
to the Saiyids of Jauli for Rs. 800. Up to 1880 tho Ssiyide 
had lost nearly all thoir villages in the north of the pargana. 
The only other family worthy of mention in this pargana are 
the Sheikhzadas of Sikri, a reference to whom has been made in 
the article on that village. The ruins of the Shukartar fort, 
above mentioned, stand on the edge of the khédir at a distance 
of about a mile north of the Bijnor road. Tho fort has been 
entirely destroyed and now only the foundations of the bastions 
remain. Close to it on the east is the temple of Sukh Deo. 
Large fairs are held at Shukartar in the months of Chait and 
Kartik, some 3,000 persons assembling on cach occasion. 





BHUMA, Pargana Buoma Sampatumra, Tahst] JAnsatH. 

This village, which gives its name to the pargana, lies near 
the Meerut border shout a mile cast of the Andpshahr Canal and 
two miles south of Mfranpur. The canal is crossed by a bridge 
here and near it there is an inspection bungalow. The village 
belongs to the Rani of Landhaura, who pays a revenue of 
Rs. 3,429, and is chiefly inhsbitei by Gujars, Tages, Pathins 
and Rangers. The population at the last census amounted to 
1,839 persons, of whom 357 were Musalméns, There is some 
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trade, chiefly in grain and potatoes, with Meorut and Khatauli, 
An aided school is maintained here. Bhuma was till 1816 the 
capital of a separate pargans, which was in that year united with 
Bambalhera. The village was of considerable importance as 
being the home of a family of Saiyids, but these were ejected 
by Ram Dayal of Landhaura, whose descendants still remain 
in possession. 





BHUMA SAMBALHERA Pargana, Tahst! Jimsara. 

This pargana forme the south-eastern portion of the tahefl 
and the district, being bounded on tho east by the Ganges, 
which separates it from Bijuor, on the south by the Meerut 
district, on the west by Jauli Jénsath pargana, and on the 
north by Bhukarheri. In its general aspect the pargana consiets 
of two tracts—the uplands and the kh&dir of the Ganges. The 
whole of the uplands is characterised by sand, which is in this 
pargana more strongly marked than any where else in the district. 
A broad belt of sand runs down from the north, and branth- 
ing off into two lines above the tuwu of Mfranpur runs south- 
warde to join a level sandy plain which extends from the Jauli 
dJénsath pargana on the north-wost as far as tho south-eastern 
boundary of the district. There are a few excellent estates on 
the Meerut border to the south, but with this and a very few 
other exceptions, allthe villages have a very large proportion 
of a sandy and inferior soil. On the oxtreme eastern edge of 
the uplands above the kh4dir lios a belt of wrotchol villages 
greatly broken up by ravines. 

The khédir or alluvial tract, which borders the right bank 
of the Ganges, here has a breadth varying from four to six miles. 
The course of the river is shifting and uncertain and the land 
is traversed by numerous watercourses, but is generally dry and 
hard without any of the extensive swamps that are found in the 
north. The Ganges has for many years had a constant tendency 
to recede eastwards, and a large portion of the khédir isnow 
in consequence beyond the direct reach of fluvial action. For~ 
merly the yearly flood of the rivor left behind it a fertilizing 
deposit on which rice of excellent quality was raised, although, 
as always, the crops were very precarious owing to the number 
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of pig and other wild animals. At the present time the upper 
portion of the khédir yields very little else than grass, which is 
exported for thatching purposes. 

Tho total area of the pargana is 83,378 acres, or 130 square 
miles. Of this 48,916 acres consist of uplands, the remainder 
being included in the khfdir. Tho cultivated area at the pre- 
sent time amounts to 36,382 acros, or 43 per cent., while as much 
as 16,256 acres aro returned as barren. There has been a great 
falling off in cultivation of rosont years, for in 1872 44,160 acres 
wore under the plough and in tho year of settlement this had 
fallen to 40,089 acros. The kharff is the moro important harvest, 
and only 8-5 per cont. bears a donblecrop. Among the kharff 
crops béjra is the most important, which in itself proves the 
existence of inferior soil, while the bulk of the remainder consists 
of gngarcano, juér and rice. In the rabi whoat takes the lead, 
followed by barloy and gram. The most noticeablo changes of 
lata yoars have beon the desreaso in the arca under pure wheat and 
the desroase of rice, which during tho last ten years has fallon 
by some 18 per cent. Tho pargana was settlod in 1835 by Sir 
H. M. Elliot, who fixed tho revenue at Rs. 47,193. In 1863 
the demand was reducod by Mr. Grant to Rs. 45,706, but at the 
revision of 1872 this roso to Rs. 52,898. At tho settlomont of 
1891 an onhancoment of 14-4 per cont. was imposod on the 
upland portion of the pargana, while the revenue of the khédir 
was slightly decreased, the total demand being Rs. 60,460, and 
the average incidenco per acre of cultivation being Ry. 1-10-0. 

The pargana contains 89 villagos, of which 47 are in the 
khédir. At the settlement of 1892 they wore subdivided into 
208 mahéls, of which 157 were held in single and joint zamfo- 
déri, fifty in pattidéri and one in bhaiyachfra tenure. The 
Saiyids are the principal proprietors holding more than one-half 
of the entire pargana, while noxt to them come Banias, Jéte 
and Gujars. In the upland portion the Jéts, Gujars and Rangars 
are the principal cultivators, while the bulk of the remainder is 
tilled by Jhojhas and Saiyids. The Jéts hold the best land in 
the south-western and southern portions, and the Gujars and Ran- 
gars ate chiefly found in the north. In the kh4dir almost all the 
cultivators are Chauhéns, who appear to have migrated hither 
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from Bijnor. There are also a few Sanis and Bijnor Jats. The 
upland portion of the pargans is irrigated by the Andpshabr 
branch of the Ganges Canal, which runs through the sandy plain 
mentioned above. To the west of it flows the Salérpur distribu- 
tary, while the central portion is irrigate1 from the Sambalhera 
minor, and the left main r4jbaha and the Mfranpur distributary 
brings water to the eastern uplands, flowing straight from north 
to south, a short distance from the ravines. In the khédir 
the sole irrigation is from small earthen wells, which are mostly 
used for purposes of watering garden lands. 

The population of the pargana at the last consus numbered 
42,143 persons, of whom 2,200 wore males and 20,143 female 
Classifiet according to religions there were 29,705 Hindus, 12,306 
Musalm4ns and 132 others, chiefly Jains, At the census of 1872 
the population numbered 85,990 souls, being at the rate of 276 to 
the square mile. It has since increased fairly rapidly, rising to 
38,093 in 1881 and 48,808 in 1891. The chief town of tho pargana 
is Miranpur, which was formerly a considorable market for the 
rice and sugar of Rohilkhand, the salt of tho Panjab and the grain 
of the Duéb. It isstill a flourishing place, but a largo amount of 
trade has been divertod to Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar owing to 
tho construction of the railway. Sambalhera, Kithaura and 
Bhuma aro all large villages, but are mere agricultural commu- 
nitios, Marketsare held at Mfranpur, Sambalhora and Hashimpur. 

M{ranpuris connected with Muzaffarnagar by an unmotalled 
road loading to Jénsath and continuing south-east from Miranpur 
to Mowna in the Meerut district. The road from Meerut to 
Bijnor traverses the south-eastorn corner of the pargana, crossing 
the Ganges by a bridge of boats at Dharampura. From the 
same point an unmetalled road leads to Miranpur and continues 
westwards to Khatouli. The north of the pargana is an 
inaccessible tract devoid of roads. There are caual bungalows 
at Bhuma and Qésimpur. 

In the days of Akbar, Bhuma and Sambalhera were separate 
parganas, which consisted in 1816 of thirteen and sixteen villages 
respectively. The two were united at that date, and st the 
re-arrangement in 1855 of the pargana boundaries 35 villages were 
added from tha neighbouring pargarias of this district, from 
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Hastinapur in Meerut and from Bijnor. In 1859 two more 
villages were added from Bijnor owing to change in course of the 
Ganges and two more in the same manner at a later date. The 
Saiyide of this pargana belong chiefly to the Chhatrauri and 
Kundliwal branches of the Barha Saiyids. The latter did not 
rise to any eminence, but the formor acquired considerable 
power and obtained possestion of the whole of this and the 
neighbouring pargana of Bhukarheri, with the exception of a few 
estates owned by Kundliwals and Sheikhs, It has often been 
considered a matter for surprise among the Saiyids that their 
ancestors should have chosen for their home so unfertile a tract, 
but the locality possexed at least this advantage that it was less 
expored to the covetonsness of richer and stronger men. Tho 
wealthy purchasers who compote to buy land in the neighbouring 
parganas have shown no deiire to extend their possessions in this 
direotion, and the villages which the Saiyids have lost have only 
gone to local money-lenders, Besides, when the Saiyids first 
came from Patigla they had none of tho power and distinction 
which afterwards fell to their lot. They had not then even the 
strength to eject the Rajputs, Jéta, Gujara and MewStis, who 
held the better lend in the surrounding country. The Chhatrauri 
Saiyids during the reign of Muhammad Shah joined the forces of 
the Emperor and received considerable additions to their poases- 
sion after the overthrow of the Saiyids of Jénsath. They were 
not, however, powerfal enough to hold their own in the anarchy 
which prevailed before the British conquest. During the latter 
half of the eighteenth century many of their villages passed into 
the hands of Réje Nain Singh, the Gujar chieftain of Bahsuma in 
Meerut and Ram Dayal of Landhaura. <A severe famine added 
to their troubles, and many of them fled to Rohilkhand and 
Oudh, and left their villages to the Gujars, the Pathans of Rohil- 
khand and the Sikh traders from the west of the Jumna. 
During the earlier years of British occupation Nain Singh held 
nearly the whole pargana in farm, but after his death the settle- 
ment was made with the original proprietors, and the Saiyide 
then recovered their ancestral possessions ; and those who had 
emigrated returned year by year, but some unfortunately came 
back after co long an interval that they never regained their lost, 
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rights. During the last century the Chhatrauria through mis- 
management lost a good deal of land, « further reason perhaps 
being the severity of the assessment which in bad seasons was & 
heavy burden upon such inferior land. At tho same time many 
of the villages which have been sold were purchased by other 
wealthier Saiyids. Among the other purchasers may be men- 
tioned the Jats, who by their industry and thriftiness have man- 
aged to become possessors of five or six villages formerly held by 
the Chhatrauris. In former years the kh&dir formed the refuge 
of marauding bands of Gujars, who plundered and destroyed in 
every direction, especially in the south. They were severely 
punished for their rebellion during tho Mutiny. In one of 
their raids the Gujars of Siali attacked and looted Husainpur, 
which was then the principal place in the khédir, but which has 
seemingly never recovered. Another village, Hasanpur, on 
the edge of the uplands, which formerly belonged to a wealthy 
family of Saiyids, but has now pasved into the hands of the 
money-lender, possesses several remains in the shape of brick- 
built houses and ruined morques which attest the former pros- 
perity of this part of the pargana. The place is now entirely 
deserted and has long ceased to be of any importance. 
BHURA, Pargana and Taksil Karndna. 

A large village on the east side of the road leading from 
Kairdna to Jhinjhéna, ats distanco of four miles due north of the 
former. Close to it on the east flows the Kairina distributary 
of the Eastern Jumna Canal, from which the village lands are 
irrigated. Extending northwards from the village is a large 
tract of waste land, and again on the weat there is another similar 
tract sloping down to the Katha river. 1t is said to have been 
settled some time ago by one Rao Man Singh of Kairéna, who 
according to the somewhat doubtful tradition had two sons, one 
of whom became 4 Musalmén. The proprietors are still mainly 
Gujars of both religions, who hold the two mahéle in bhaiya- 
chéra tenure, the total revenue being Rs. 3,880. The popu-" 
lation at the last census numbered 2,694 persons, of whom 
902 were Musalméns. There is a Government primary school 
here, _ 
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BIDAULI, Pargana Brvavis, Toh Karniva. 

‘The capital of the pargana is a somewhat insignificant village 
lying at a distance of 86 milos from Musaffarnagar, with which 
it is connected by an unmetalled road leading through Shémli. 
This road contimes to the banks of the Jumna and crosses the 
river by a bridge-of-boats leading to Karnél. A branch road 
leads to Bidauli from Kertu, the village site being st a distance 
of’ abont « mile south from the main road. Another road runs 
from Bidsuli to Cheuséna in the north of the pargana. The actual’ 
village site is somewhat raised, but the lands in the neighbour- 
hood all lie low. To the south of the village there is a low 
depression forming a series of marshes and jhilsthrough which the 
Bhokri finds its way to the Jumna in the rains. The place haa 
greatly deteriorated of late years, having suffered from floods, 
which heve destroyed many of the houses. The cultivated area 
of the village has been greatly reduced owing to the spread of 
reh and the migration of the cultivators. The population, which 
in 1872 numbered 3,662 souls, had fallen at the last census to 
2,588, of whom 1,408 were Musalméns and 58 Jains. The place 
was formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, but owing to 
ita decay the operations of the Act have recently been withdrawn. 
Bidauli contains a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and a 
Government primary school. To the north of the village there is 
anencamping-ground on theroute from Mecrntto Karnal. Bidauli 
is theseat of the Jagneri family of the BarhaSaiyids. Those people 
fell into very reduced circumstances till the time of Saiyid Mehdi 
Husain, who soquired a considerable fortuno by taking eervioa 
under the King of Oudh, and recovered several of his ancestral 

“villages. Tho family residence is in the emall fort to the south of 
tie village. A religious fair, attended by some 1,500 persons from 
theneighbouring country, takes place at Bidanli on every Thursday 
in Jeth and Asérh in honour of Pir Bahram, a local saint. 





BIDAULI Pargana, Tahstl Katrina, 
This pargana lies in the extreme north-west of the district 
‘between the river Jumns, which soparates it from the Panjéb on 
the west and Jhinjhans on the east. To the south lies pargana 
Kairdos, and to the north the Sahéranpur district, The pargens 
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fra a peculiar character of its own, the whole of the tract being 
liable to annual inundations from the Jumna and constantly 
exposed to diluvion. More than one-half of the pargana is covered. 
with thick dhék jungle, which has long formed a refuge for the 
Gojar cattle thieves. In the neighbourhood of the Jumna the 
Jand is greatly infected with reh, which appears to have increased 
of late yeara and to be slowly but steadily encroaching on the 
eultivation. The country is cut up by numerou watercourses 
and marked by several large jhils, which do not dry up till late 
in the year. Out of a total of fifty-four villages no Jess than thirty- 
seven are recorded as precarious in whole or in part. Of these 
eighteen villages are described as alluvial, being subject to the 
direct fluvial action of the Jumna. This river has a constant ten- 
dency towards the east, and during the last fifty years has cut off 
several villages from this district and added them to the Panjab. 
Generally speaking, it is the worst pargana in the district and 
there is little really good soil. The alluvial villages lie all along 
the Jumna, and where not covered by the annual floods are mere 
sand hills covered with tamarisk jungle. The whole of the centre 
of the pargana, too, is more or less insecure owing to the inunda- 
tions from the Jumna and the two streams known as the Khokri 
and the Sendhli, of which the former flows through the centre of 
the pargana from north to south, and tho latter appears to be a 
baok water of the Jumna, which cuts off seven villages lying along 
the river from the rest of the pargana. Thee streams are merely 
irregular water channels which have no fixed course. In years 
of heavy rainfall they overflow their banks far and wide and 
have succeede1 in throwing extensive tracts out of cultivation. 
The only villages which can bo considered in any way seoure 
are those which lie along the eastern boundary. 

The total area of the pargana is 54,399 acres, or 85 square 
miles. Of this 15,589 acres, or only 28 per cent., were cultivated 
in 1901, a figure that represents a great falling off during the 
lest ton years, for at the settlement 20,880 acres were under the 
plough, while in 1872 the cultivated area was 24,320 acres, which is 
spproximately the same as it was in 1841. Of the remainder 
two-thirds are classed as culturable, but are se highly precarious. 
that they could hardly repsy cultivation, The ‘principal qops 
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are wheat, gram and barley in the rabi, and juér, maize and 
cotton in the kharff. There is practically no sugarcane. A 
good deal of mandua is grown in the kharff and sargon in the rabi. 
The irrigated area amounts to 6,520 acres, which are almost entirely 
watered by means of wells worked with the Persian wheels. 
According to the latest returns the number of masonry wells is 
1,022, a higher figure than in any other pargana of the district. 

The revenue of the pargana in 1841 amounted to Rs. 37,905, 
which fell at the rate of Rs. 1-8-5 per acre of cultivation. This 
assesment was undoubtedly very severe and contributed in no 
amall degreo to the decay of the pargana. The tract was once 
thickly inhabited by Saiyids, but most of those bocame insolvent 
and allowe1 their o-tates to be made over in farm to the resident 
villagera. Thee in their turn abscondel, and the villages were 
farmed by the neighbouring villagers, but after a short time they 
found themselves unable to pay the Government demand. Large 
aroas of land went out of cultivation, and even the Naw4b of 
Karnél was content to pay the revenue and loft his land fallow. 
The hard times had a most demoralizing effect on the agricultural 
population and the Gujars and Rangars betook themrelves to 
cattle-thieving, while the Jéts disappeared. In 1862 it was found 
necessary to lower the axesment by 23 per cent., the total 
demand being Rs. 29,125. From Mr. Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
appeared that a rapid improvement had been effected and was still 
continuing. At the last rettlement a still further reduction of 
Bs. 8°5 por cent. was made, and the revenue was fixed at Ra, 26,254. 
‘This was rendered necexary on account of the severity of the 
Jutnna floods in the years preceding the settlement. The 64 
willages of the pargana were in 1892 divided into 84 mahfils, of 
which 40 were held in bhaiyach4ra tenure, 37 in zam{ndéri and 
seven in imperfect pattidéri. The chiof proprietors are Saiyide, 
Java, Gujars and Réjputs. The Saiyids are the descendants of 
Mehdi Husain of Bidauli, who took service under the King of 
Oudb and aocumulated a large fortune. His ancestors once 
possessed a large part of the pargana, but with this single excep- 
tion their descendants fell into utter insignificance. The Gujars 
sre chiefly found in the south of the pargans, the Jéts in the 
centre ard the Réjputs in the north. 
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- According to the census of 1872 Bidauli had a population 
of 23,268 souls, giving 257 to the square mile. In 1881 this had 
risen to 24,428, but in the following ten years there was a serious 
deorease, the number of inhabitants dropping to 20,088, the chief 
reason being the succession of floods, which laid the pargana waste. 
At the last census of 1901 there was no improvement, the total 
number of inhabitants being 19,722, of whom 10,640 were males 
and 9,082 females. Classified by religions there wore 11,901 
Hindus, 7,718 Musalm4ns and 103 others, mainly Jains, who are 
confined to the only villages of any size or importance, Bidauli 
and Chausina. There are no towns in the pargana, and Chau-éna 
alone boasts a bazfr, which is of purely local importance. There 
are Government schools at Bidauli, Chausfna and Singra, and an 
aided school at Bhari Mustafabad on the Jumna. Means of 
communication in this pargana are very poor. An unmetalled 
road from Sh&mli and Jhinjhéna to Karn4] pases through the 
pargana, crossiug the Jumna by a bridgo-of-hoats at Andhera. 
From this road a branch takes off at Kertu and leads to 
Bidauli, whence another runs to Chausina in the north of the 
pargana. 

The pargana was known as Bidauli in the days of Akbar 
and then formed part of Sarkfr Sahéranpur. There havo heen 
numerous interchanges with the adjoining parganas during the 
last century, and several villages havo been cut off by the Jumna 
and added to Karnal. In 1840 two villages were received from 
Nakur and two from Chaunsat Kheri in the Sahéranpur district. 





BITAODA, Pargana and Tahstl BupHana. 

A village in the south of the pargana near tho Moerat 
boundary and close to the road from Shémli to Meerut, at a 
distance of about four miles from Budhéna. It is the property 
of resident Jéta, many of whom are in flourishing circumstances, 
The village is beyond the range of canal irrigation, but is 
plentifully supplied with wells, It isasesed to a revenic of 
Rs. 3,790 and in 1901 contained a population of 2,663 persons, 
of whom 359 were Musalméns. There is no regular market, 
but a considerable trade is carried on with Muzaffarnagar. 
A Government primary school is maintained here. 
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BUDHANA, Pargana and Takei Buouine. 

The headquarters town of the tahef] stand on the right bank 
of the Hindan river, sta distance of nineteen miles from Muszaf- 
farnagar and sixteen miles from Khatanli with which it is 
connected by unmetalled roads. Another road runs west to 
Kaéndhla, crossing the Sh&mli-Meerut road three miles from the 
town. The Hindan forms the northern boundary of the town, 
while to the west and south there is an almost continuous belt of 
mango groves. To the east there is a low-lying tract forming 
a portion of the Hindan khddir, which is sabmerged in time of 
flood. The town contains a fair proportion of good brick-built 
houses, the outer walls of which adjoin each other so as to form a 
kind of fortification, the town itself being entered by four 
openings called gates. The majn site is raised and is generally 
considered healthy, owing no doubt to the natural drainage 
provided by the Hindan ravines. Besides the tahef] headquartora, 
Budhéna containsa first-class police-station, a branch post-office, a 
middle vernacular school and two indigenous schools supported 
by grant-in-aid from Government. The disponsary was opened 
in April 1900. Markets are held here woekly, but the place is 
unimportant a3atrade centre. The village lands of Budhéna 
are extensive, covering 5,811 acres, and are held as a single 
bhaiyachéra mahél by Tagas, who pay 2 revenue of Rs. 9,750. 
During the Mutiny the old fort of Budhfina was taken and 
garrisoned by Khairati Khan of Parasauli, who was assisted 
by the people of Jaula, It was re-captured on the 15th of 
September 1857. 

The population of the town in 1847 was 5,559 ; this had risen 
in 1853 to 8,750, but in 1865 the population was leis than 5,000. 
In 1872 the place recovered con-iderably, the number of inhabit~ 
ants being 6,162, and at the last census this had risen to 6,664 
persons, of whom 3,989 were Hindus, 2,649 Musalmans and 26 
Jains. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 
1901 ont of a total of 1,373 houses, 1,009 were assessed to taxation, 
with an incidence of Re. 1-7-10 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-1 
per head of population. The totel income from all sources was 
Rs. 2,168, and of thie Re. 889 were expended on the upkeep 
of the town police foros consisting of thirteor men of ali grades. 
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Some Ra. 470 are spent yearly on conservancy and Rs. 410 on local 
improvements. . : 
¢ 
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BUDHANA Pargana, Tahetl Bopwina. 

This is the central pargana of the tshefl, lying to the south 
of Shikérpur, and being bounded on the south and south-east by 
the Meerut district. To the west lies Kéndhla, and to the north- 
‘west pargana Shaémli of the Kairéna tabsil. The eastern half 
of the pargana lies between the Hindan and the West K4li Nadi, 
which unite at Riauli Nagla on the eastern border. Both of 
these rivers havo a considerable stretch of kh&dir on either side, 
and beyond this land is greatly broken by ravines, into one of 
which falls the Deoband canal, which terminates a short distance 
to the east of the town of Budhéna. The khédir of the Hindan 
is very superior to that of the K4li Nadi, the latter having 
greatly deteriorated of late years. The land between these two 
rivers is the only part of the pargana which has the benefit of 
canal irrigation, which extends to seven villages in the uplands 
above the khadir between the two rivers, the soil of which is 
for the most part an excellent loam. Tho khédir lands are 
occasionally irrigated from the rivers and produco fair crops. 
‘Weat of the Hindan is a level plain of uniform quality, extending 
as far as the boundary of the pargana, with a fertile soil of rich 
loam. There are no canals here, and irrigation is provided by 
means of wells, which are chiefly earthen, constructed with 
wooden cylinders. Those wells last for six or seven years and 
cost on an average from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 each; where tho land: 
irrigated from them is held by tenante-at-will the cost is usually 
borne by the proprietors. 

The total area of the pargana is 61,171 scres, or nearly 80 
aquare miles. Of this 37,652 acres, or 73 per cent., were cultivated 
in 1901, as against 38,666 acres oultivated in 1848, and 35,874 
aores at the settlement of 1872. The irrigated area in the same 
year amounted to 14,912 acres, of which 87 per cent. were watered 
from wells and the bulk of the remainder from the Deoband 
canal. Of the remaining area 6,850 sores are returned aa barren 
or under water. The principsl crops of the pargana sre whens 
and gram in the rabi and juér maize and sugdtomne in the kharif, 
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with a considerable amount of cotton. The most noticeable 
features in this connection are the increase in the area under 
pure wheat and the disappearance of barley, and the small amount 
of sugarcane, which in the last year of record does not exceed five 
per cent. of the cultivated area; its absence appears due to the 
fact that the water supply is not plentiful, and also that this 
crop prefers a somewhat lighter eoil. 

The revenue of the pargana in 1848 amounted to Ra. 69,116, 
and at Mr. Keene’s asexsment of 1863 was raised to Rs. 69,846. 
The previous assessment by Mr. Trevor Plowden was by no means 
@ light one, capecially as tho pargana had formed part of the 
jégft of Sardhana, and had suffored considerably, although it 
fared better than the other parganas of the e:tate, as the Diwan 
of the Begam wasa resident and hereditary Chaudhri of Budhéna. 
In the famine of 1860 the pargana again suffered greatly, and 
for this reason a light assessment was deemed necessary. How- 
ever, at Mr. Cadell’s revision in 1870 the demand was raised 
to Ra, 71,146, and at the last settlement of 1892 the tract had so 
far improved that it was found possible to take an enhancement of 
as much as 47:6 per cent., the demand being fixed at Res. 1,05,317, 
which now falls with an average incidence of Ra, 2-12-7 per acre 
of cultivation. The pargana contains 44 villages, which at the 
settlement of 1892 were divided into 217 mahéls, of which 89 
were held in bhaiyachéra tenure, 86 in single and joint zami{n- 
déri and 42 by pattiddérs. The principal proprietors are Jéta, 
Rajputs, Pathans and Tagas, while a number of shares have fallen 
into the hands of Banias. Gujars hold one village in the east 
of the pargana, but are here found in small numbers as compared 
with Kéndhla. The Jats hold the best villages, while the Tagas 
are found chiefly in the immediata neighbourhood of Budhéna, 
the Réjputs in the south and south-east along the Kéli Nadi, 
and the Rawahs in three villages in the south-west. The 
Jarge village of Jauli on the western boundary belongs to 
the Saiyids of Jénsath as is mentioned in the article on 
the village. 

The population of the pargana st the last census numbered 
50,994 peraons, of whom 27,315 were males and 23,679 females. 
Musalméns are unusually numerous in this pargana, numbering 
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16,277, aa agdinst 84,350 Hindus and 1,367 others. In 1872 the 
pargana contained 41,576 inhabitants, and in the following ten 
yearsthe numbor rose to 44,227 and to 46,019 in 1891, since which 
date the increase has been even moro rapid. Budhiina is the only 
town in the pargaus, but it is a placo of no groat importance, 
‘Thero are soyoral largo villages, such as Jauli, Kharar, Barauda, 
Husainpur and Bitaoda, sll of which arc separately montioned. 
Markets are held at Budhdna and Hussinpur, and post-offices 
aro maintainod in tho rame places. 

Budb&na is connecte1 with Muzaffarnagar by an unmotalled 
road which crosses tho Tlindan by a ferry and continues westwards 
to Kfndhla, Through the south-west of the pargana runs the 
road from Shaémli to Meerut, with a small branch leading to 
Daha in that district. The only other road is that running from 
Budhéna to Khatauli, which leaves the Muzaffarnagar road some 
two miles from tho tahsfl headquarters, 

There is little to atd about tho history of the pargana. It 
‘was constitutod as such in the days of Akbar, and, as has boen 
alroady mentioned, formod part of the Sardhana estate. In the 
year 1842 it was transforred from Moorut to this district. 

BUDHANA Tahatl. 

This is the south-western subdivision of the-istrict and con- 
sists of the tract lying botweon tho Béghpat and Sardhana tahs{l 
of the Meerut district on tho south, the Khatauli pargana of tahs{l 
Jénsath on the east, pargana Baghra of tho Muzaffarnagar tahsfl 
and the Shémli and Kairéna parganas on the north, while the 
westorn boundary is the river Jumna, which roparates tho tahef? 
from the Karn4l district of the Panjab. Thetract is of an irregular 
shape, narrowing almost to a point as it approaches the Jumna 
on the west. It consists of the three parganas of Budhéna, Shikare 
pur and K4ndhla, each of which have boon separately described, 
in detail, with a full acceunt of their physical characteristics, 
revenue, agriculture and proprietors, 

It will be sufficient, therofore, to give here a brief dexrip- 
tien of the tahsfl asa whole. All along the easterm border flows 
the K4li Nadi, whioh is joined on the Sardhana border by the 
Hindan, which flows from north to south through the Shikérpux 
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end Budhéna parganes. Farther wot wo come to tho Kirsani, 
astream that enters Kéndhia from Shémli and then flows south 
into the Meerut district. Bezides these natural water channela, 
the tahafl is teaverrod in tho east by the Dooband canal which 
passes through Shikérpur ead thon ompties itself into a small 
tributary of the Hindan in pargana Budhéna : in tho west of 
Kéndhbla is the Eastern Jumna Canal, which flows from north 
to south near the edge of tho uplands of the district. The 
uplands betweon the Hindan and Kirsani rivers consist of a 
level plain with o rich loam soil which becomes lighter 
towards the south-west. Betweon tho Kirrani and the Jumna 
canal lies a tract of first-clars Jand comprising the finost villages 
of tho whole tah-fl. Beyond the canal the quality of the aoil 
deteriorato:, the land in places lying low and being liable 
to swamping. 

Tho tahefl, though as yet possexing to railway, is fairly 
well suppliod with moans of communication, which will be 
vastly improved by the construction of the Shahdara-Sahi- 
ranpur line, The towns of Budhfina and Kéndhla are con- 
nected with Muzaffarnagar by a rocond-class road, from which 
a branch takes off near Budhéna leading to Khatauli. This 
road is croused a short distance west of Budhéna by tho 
second-class road from Moeorut to Shimli, whilo K4ndhla is 
connected by fair roads with Koiréna, Shimli and Béghpat in tho 
Meerut district. Besides the o, all the more important villages 
aro connected by sorviceable cart-tracks. The principal towns 
are Kéndhla, a small municipality, and Budhéna and ShShpur, 
both of which aro administered under Act XX of 1856. At these 
places tho principal markets are held, but there is no trade or 
handicraft deserving special mention. The only articles of any 
note made in the tahafl are the blankets of Gangora in pargana 
Kéndhla, and the brass and bell-metal wares of Sh&hpur. Tho 
tahsfl possesses a large numbor of populous villages in which 
small local markets are held and which have been separately 
described. 

Budhéna forms a subdivision of the district in tho charge of 
a full-powered Magistrate of the district staff. For the purposes 
of civil jurisdiction it is united with Kairéna to form a single 
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Munsifi, the headquarters being at Kairfna. Police-stations are 
established af Budhéna, Shéhpur and Kéndhla, the oircles of 
those stations being conterminous with the limits of the pargenes 
in which they are situated, with the exception of Shikérpur, part 
of which lies within the jurisdiction of Kaéndhla police-station. 
Post-offices are establishe1 at each of thee places, and also ab 
Hosainpur, Shik&rpur and Sisauli. 

The population of the tahsfl at the last census numbered 
197,034 persons, of whom 105,404 were males and 91,360 females. 
Classified by religions there were 137,389 Hindus, 53,532 Musal- 
mins, 8,975 Jaina, 1,106 Aryas, 1,010 Christians and 22 Sikhs, 
‘The principal Hindu caste: are Chamfrs, who numbered 24,842 
persons, Jéts 22,603, Brahmans 13,220, Kahérs 10,464, Banias 
7,869, and Réjputs 7,834. The bulk of the Rajputs are of 
the Jadon, Kachhwaha and Chauhfn clans, this tahsil con- 
trasting strongly with Kairfna in the absence of Pundirs. 
Besides these, there are large numbers of Gujars, Bhangis 
and Sanis. Among the Muralméns converted Réjputs take 
the lead, followed by Sheikhe, Juléhas, Jats, Qase&bs and Gujare, 
As in Kairéna, tho Ssaiyids are found in small numbers, the 
bulk of their posee-ion lying in the ca-tern half of the district. 

The great masa of the population derives a subsistence from 
agriculture in some form or other. As has been already men- 
tioned, the trade of the tahsfl is insignificant ; what there is, 
is chiefly in grain, sugar and cotton. A considorable number of 
people, amounting to 3,452, work in leather, which is exported 
‘to Meerut, aud 3,236 persons are returne| as engaged in com- 
merce; most of these carry on the trade in grain between the 
Panj&b and tho railway, almost all the markets of this tahsit 
having trade connections with Muzaffarnagar. 





CHARTHAWAL, Pargana Cuantuiwat, Tahsetl 
MuzarFaRNacaR. 

The capital of the pargans is a small town lying at a distance 
of seven miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar, with which it is 
connected by an unmetallei road that continues to Thina 
‘Bhawan. Close to the town on the west flows the Deoband branch 
‘of the Ganges canal, which is cromed by a bridge where there is an 
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inspection bungalow. From this bridge the ChartbAwal réjbaha 
is given off, while two miles further north and a mile from the 
outekirts of Charthéwal the Lohéri distributary leaves the canal. 
Beyond the canal to the we.t, at a distance of three miles flows 
the Hindan river, while to the east is a small tributary of the 
Kéli nadi. Tho village lands of Charthéwal are very oxtonsive, 
covering an area of 6,089 acres and paying a revenue of Ra. 10,380. 
They are divide] into 16 mahals, held in zamfndfri and bhaiya- 
ehdéra tenures Ly a very largo body of Tagas. The town itself 
is surrounded with numorous grovos, which cover as much as 170 
acres, There aro numerous tanks and excavations in the neigh- 
bourhood in which staguant water collects, but the bulk of the 
drainage rons off to the K4li nadi. Formerly Charthéwal was 
the headquartersof an Amil, but is now asmall agricultural town 
with an unimportant bazér, in which markets are held om 
Fridays. Three unimportant fairs are hold at Charthéwal, two 
in Chait, known a3 the Ghantoli and Debi fairs, and the third 
in Bhadon. Thore is a polico-station hore, a post-office and a 
Government primary school. 

‘The population of the town, which in 1853 numbered 6,467 
inhabitants, had fallen to less than 5,000 in 1865. At the census 
of 1872 it numbered 5,121 souls, rising to 5,251 in 1801. At the 
the last census of 1901 Charthéwal contained 6,363 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,280 were males and 2,956 females, Classified according to 
religions, there are 3,803 Hindus, 2,354 Musalmans and 79 Jaina 
and Aryas. The Tagas number more than half of the Hindu 
population, and over 1,000 have some propriotary right. The 
town is administered under Act XX of 1856. The total number 
of houses is 1,153, of which 848 wero assosxed to taxation in 1901, 
with an incidence of Rz. 1-8-0 per awe sed house and Re. 0-3-10 
per head of population. Tho total income for the year was 
Re. 1,505, and from this Rs. 695 were oxponded on the upkeep of 
the town police-force, which consists of ten. men, while Ra. $33 are 
spent yearly on conservancy and Rea. 175 on local improvements. 

CHARTHAWAL Pargana, Tahet] MuzaFFAENAGAR. 

This pargana lies in the north of the district between Théna 
Bhawan on the west and Muzaffarnagar on the east. To the 
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south lies pargana Baghra and to the north the Sahéranpur district. 
The central and eastern portions of tho pargana form part of the 
Hindan K4li Duab. The Hindan flows from north to south 
through the pargana and on the wostern sido of it there isa small 
and inforior kh4dir fringed by a strip of broken land boyond which 
there is a stretch of rich though somotimo. lowlying land. This 
tract is crossed by two oxtensive ravines, ono in the north, which 
is a natural drainago line from the Sahfranpur district ; and the 
other further south leating to the Hindan from tho village of 
Baralsi. Tho villages in the north of this tract aro poor, having 
extensivo tracts of waste land, but in tho south a slight improve- 
ment is noticeable. 

On tho east side of the Hindan tho kh4dir is much more 
oxtensive, the high bank being somotimos more than a mile from the 
stream. At the same time thero is very little good cultivation in 
this tract and large aroas consint of unculturablo waste or swamps. 
Beyond this there is a high-lying fortile plain which stretches 
across the pargaua towards tho K4li and is only broken by a large 
ravinothat runs from Doe band in Sahfraupur into the KSli closo to 
Muzaffaruagar. In thesouth of tho pargana there is asmall stretch 
of sandy soil which runs southwards into Baghra. With these 
exceptions the soil is generally a good loam with a considerable 
admixture of clay towards tho north. This trast appears to have 
suffored greatly in the past in years of drought as it was entirely 
dependent on well irrigation. It now ix traversed by the Deo- 
band canal which runs from north to south through tho contro of the 
pargana, passing closo to the town of Charthiwal. From this two 
distributarios, known as the Charth4wal and Lohéri réjbahas, take 
off, irrigating the south and contre of the pargana, whilo the 
eastern portion is watered from the Bastam réjbaha of the same 
canal. 

West of the Hindan flows the Kalarpur distributary of the 
Ganges Canal, which, with its minor branches, irrigates almost 
the whole of this tract. At the preent timo only a few villages 
along the Hindan and in the north-east of the pargana are depend- 
ent on wells. 

The total area of the pargans is 58,886 acres, or 92 square 
miles. Of this 43,039 acres, or 73 per cent., were cultivated in 
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1901—a figure that shows a slight decrease during the past thirty 
yeare, but which considerably exceeds the area cultivated before 
the introduction of tho canal, as in 1848 the arca under the 
plough amounted in all to 39,586 acros. The irrigated area 
amounts to 14,453 acres, or 32 por cent., and of this five-sixths 
are watered from the canal and the remainder from wells and 
tanks. The number of wolls is comparatively small, but almost 
all of these are of masoury, The principal crops aro whoat and 
gtam in the rabi and jufr, rico and sugarcano in the kharff. 
Wheat is tho most important crop hore, as evorywhore in the 
tah :{l, and is gonerally sown alone. 

Tho pargana contains sixty village, which at tho time of the 
last settlement wore divided into 124 mahéls, of which 44 were 
held in zamindéri, 48 in bhaiyachéra and 37 in pattidéri tenure. 
Almost the whole of the portion wos of the Hindan is held by 
Ré4jputs,the chiof oxceptions boing one ostato held by Rohilla 
Path4ns, three sharos bolonging to tho Karnél family and two 
villages the greater part of which aro onwed by Rawahs. East 
of the Hindan a few Réjputs are found in tho noighbourhood of 
the Hindan and Kali rivers, but the loading proprictors in the 
Qentre aad in the north-oast of the pargana aro Taga:, although 
@ number of shares havo fallen into the hends of the Banias. Tho 
eait of the pargana was formerly ownel by Saiyid+, who still 
hold six villages, of which two belong to the Morna branch and 
two to the Ratheri branch of the Barha family. The cultivators 
are chiefly Rajputs and Taga:, with a fow Jéte, Sanis and 
Garahs. 

The revonue of the pargana in 1841 was assexed by Mr. 
Thornton.at Rs. 63,790. This axesxment was very heavy, and 
fell with particnlar severity on the Saiyid.’ estate, although the 
introduction of the canal greatly increased the prosperity of the 
tract. In 1860, however, Charth4wal suffered much from famine 
and the number of emigrants was calculated by Mr. Keene at 
6,745. At the settlement of 1862 by Mr. Colvin the revenue 
was reduced to Rs. 61,257, which was raised in 1870 at the 
revision by Mr. Cadell to Rs. 61,636, which fell with an 
incidence of Re. 1-0-0 per acre of cultivation. At the last 
settlement the demand was raised to Rs. 86,904, showing an 
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enhancement of 29-1 over the expiring jama, the present inci- 
dence per acre of oultivation being Rs. 2-0-2—a figure that 
speaks well for the prosperity of the pargana. 

At the census of 1872 Charthéwal contained 41,575 inhab- 
itants, but in the following ton years the population droppel to 
39,489, At the last census, howevor, a substantial increase was 
found to have occurred, the number of inhabitants being 45,666, 
of whom 24,656 wero males and 23,010 females. Classified 
according to religions there were31,472 Hindus, 13,749 Musalméns 
and 445 others, Jains, Sikhs and Aryas. The principal Hindu 
castes aro ChamArs, Tagas and RAjputs, most of whom are of the 
Pundir clan. Tho only important towns in the pargana aro 
Charthéwal aud Kotosra, both of which aro soparately mentioned, 
as is also Baralsi, a large villago in the wot of the pargana. The 
only othor village that ha: a population of over 2,000 persons is 
Dudhli on tho right bank of the Hindan, whoro an annual fair 
is held. Tho chiof market is at Charth4wal and the small bazfr 
i» held at Kotesra. 

The pargana is poorly supplicd with means of communica- 
tion. Tho North- We-tern Railway runs along the western border 
with a station known as Rohéna, which is actually aituated in the 
villago of Baheri in this pargana. Parallol to it on the east runs 
the road from Muzaffarnagar to Do band and Sahéranpur. Tho 
only other road of the pargana is that leading from Muzaffarnagar 
to Charthéwal aud Théna Bhawan, which croseos the Deoband 
canal by a bridge near Charthawal and the Ilindan river by a 
forry at Arnaich, and, then passing by Baralsi, crosses the Kalar- 
pur distributary by a bridge before entering Thina Bhawan 
pargana. Tho Deoband canal is also bridged af Kotosra, Ghisa 
Khera, Mohibalipur and Kulheri. : 

Tho pargana has been known as Charthéwal for several 
eonturies, and is mentioned in the Ain-i-Aklari, but many 
changes havo taken placo in its area by transfer to and 
from the neighbouring parganas. In 1840 fiftcon villages 
wero received from Thf&na Bhawan and five villages from 
the neighbouring parganas of the Sahfranpur dietrict. Apart 
from tho district the pargana has no special bistory of ite 
own : 
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CHAUSANA, Pargana Brau, Tahetl 
Karzrdna. 

A considerable village in the north of the pargana, at a 
distance of eight miles from Bidauli, with which it is connocted 
by an unmetalled road, and 33 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The 
village lands are extensive, covering 5,501 acre-, and reach as far 
westas the Jumna, but in this direction the land isall alluvial and 
covered with dhak tree, or tamarisk jungle. The revenue 
amounts to Bs, 3,244, and is paid by tho Chauhfn proprietors. 
Chauséna pos.0303 8 polico-ptation, post-office and avillago school. 
The population at the last cousus numbered 2,246 inhabitants, of 
whom 1,022 were Musalmdns and 45 Jains. A small market ia 
held here wookly. 





CHHAPAR, Pargana Pur Cunarar, Tahst] Muza¥rar- 
NAGAR. 

This villago, which give. itsnamo to tho pargana, lieson the 
east sido of tho motalled road running from Muzaffarnagar to Pur 
and Roorkee, at a distance of nine mile, from Muzaffarnagar and 
seven miley from Pur. Through tho village passos tho Barla 
r&jbaha of the Gango» Canal, while a short distanco further east 
is the right main distributary. The village lands aro extensive, 
having an area of 2,843 acros, and are cultivate! by Tagas. They 
consist of two joint zamfndéri mahfls assessed to a rovenue of 
Rs. 5,850. Tho village is the home of a rich family of Banias, 
who own a considerable amount of land in the pargana. Chhs- 
par contains a post-office and a primary school. A small basér 
is hold here weokly, but the villago is mainly agricultural in 
character. The population, which in 1865 numbered 2,800 
persons, had risen at the last census to 3,110 persons, the majority 
of whom are Tagas, both Hindu and Musalmfn. ‘he Tagas of 
Chhapar appear to have surrendered their village at the beginning 
of the nincteenth contury to ono of the Sa:yids of Jénsath for 
protection against Raja Ram Dayal. He sold the village to 
Lachman Dass, the agent of the R4éja and a native of Shémli. He 
was the founder of tho Bania family, but for a long time thé fine 
house that ho built was unoccupied for fear of tha Tages, who had 
mourdered his son. 
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GANGERUD, Pargana KAwpnua, Tahstl BupHANA. 
Avery large and straggling villago in the western half of the 
pargana about three miles wet of Kéndhla, with which it is 
connected by # rough unmetalled track, and 85 miles from 
Muzaffarnagar. Tho villago itself stands high between tho 
Khsandrauli and Kéndhla distributaries of tho Eastern Jumna 
Canal. The drainage is effected by means of the numerous tanks 
and depressions that surround the site. In former days Gan- 
geru possessed some little importance as being the chief town of a 
very small pargana which consisted of only two villages, and. 
whioh was absorbed into Kaéndhla in 1840, Gangeru now con- 
tains a village school. At present its only claim to a acparate 
notice is the size of its population, which in 1872 numbored 5,117 
eouls, and at the last census of 1901 had risen to 6,401 persons, of 
whom 2,749 wore Hindus, 3,263 Musalmans and 389 of other reli-~ 
gions, chiefly Sikhy and Jains. Blankets are made hore to some 
extent, the wool being imported from the Panjab. 
GARHI, Pargana Juismadna, Tahetl Katrdsa. 
Garhi Dubhar, also known as Garhi Mian Bhai Khan, or Garhi 
 Pnkhta, is a considerable village inthe cast of tho pargana, about 
two miles west of the Eastern Jumna Canal, six milos from Jhin- 
jb&na, with which it is connected by a smali unmotalled road, and 
23 milesfrom Muzaffarnagar. The site of the villagoisrairod, but 
betwoon it and the canal tho land lies low and retains a considerable 
quantity of water during the rains. Thore are sovoral fine groves 
in the neighbourhood of the village and to the west flows the 
Keairgna distributary of the canal. Tho stroets aro partly paved 
with bricks and meet in the middle of tho village, where thore 
is a large well. Many of the houses aro substantial structures of 
brick, but some of these are now in ruins. Markets are held daily, 
ebut the chief day is Sunday ; a fair trade is carried on in sugar, 
grain and calt. The place is very unhealthy, chiefly owing to the 
inganitary condition of the streets, and also in part to the rise of 
the water level. There is a post-office here and a Government 
ptimary school. The population, which in 1872 was 2,417, had 
+ risen in 1901 to 3,012 persons, of whom 1,379 were Musalmans 
and @4 Jdins. Among the former thero are many Biluchia, 
? 82u 
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relatives of the zamindérs. Almost the whole village is held in 
revenue-free tenure. ¢ 





GORDHANPOUR, Pargana GorpHanPurR, Tahetl 
Muza¥F¥Fapnacar. 

The capita] of the pargana is situated in the low-lying tracts 
of the Ganges khadir between the Soléni on the west and the 
Banganga on the east, close to the Nahéranpur border. Three 
unmetalled roads lead from Gordhanpur to Pur, Tughlagpur and. 
Sikri, but all of them are difficult, if not impassable, during the 
rains. It lies at a distanco of nino milosy from Pur and 26 
miles from Muzaffarnagar. Gordhanpur contains a first-class 
police-station, post-offico, cattle-pound and a small bazér in 
which markets are hold twice a week, on Wednesdays. The 
village itwelf is very small, having a population of only 645 por- 
eons, many of whom are Gujars. It pays a revenuo of Ra. 410. 

GORDHANPUR Purgana, Tahel MUZAFFARNAGAR. 

This pargana lie, in tho extrome north-east, of the district, 
being bounded on the east by the river Gangos and on tho north 
and north-east by the Sah4ranpur district. To the south lics 
pargana Bhukerhori and to the west Pur Chhapar. The whole 
of the pargana lies in the khfdir of the Ganges and consists of a 
swampy inforior tract, which during tho rains is cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the district and can only be 
entered from the Sehéranpur border. Tho western boundary 
of the kh4dir is the old high bank of the Ganges under which 
now flows tho Soléni river. The high bank consists of a strip of 
cliffs, broken by sandy ravinos, which romotimes attain the height 
of one hundred feet. The khddir. has its greatest width in 
the north, where it attains to as much as twelve miles ; it grad- 
ually narrows towards the south in tho direction of Bhukar-, 
heri. It is said that, prior to the opening of the Ganges Canal 
end the change of course in the Soléni, which ocenrred in the 
year 1852, the khédir had been for some yoars fairly fertile. 
The canal was opened in 1864, the distance of the main channel 
from the oliffs being eomewhat less than two miles, while a large 
distributary rune parallel to it some half a mile nearer the edge 
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of the uplands. In 1859 it was recognised by Mr. Edwards 

who was thon Collector of the district, that the khadir estates had 

undergone serious deterioration and that reductions in revenue 

were necessary. From that time onwards, in the words of Mr. 

Miller, “the Gordhanpur khédir has received an amount of 
attention probably never given to any equally worthlesa tractof 
similar sizo”” The deteriorating influencesare three in number, 

‘The first of these are the floods from the Soléni ; the second isthe 

consequent formation of permanent swamps ; while the third is 

the increase of reh, which has thrown large tracts of land 

out of cultivation. The last two causes are directly attribut- 

able to the existence of the canal, which, runniug as it does 
at a height of one hundred fect above the Ganges, has estab- 
lished a percolating connection with that river. The subsoil of 
tho khédir may bo likened to an earthy sponge on which the water 
percolating from the canal exercises a syphonic influence. The 
result is that the greatest amount of waterlogging is to be found 
in these estatos which lie nearest to the base of the cliffs ; further 
eastwards the swamping decreases, but the water is always close- 
to the surfaco, while roh is thrown up by any soil that is liable 
to its influence. The Solani river is generally beneficial, except 
in the rains, for it acts as a drain, and but for the presence of" 
the canal would undoubtedly dry up before thehot weather. As 
it is, it rans continuously throughout the year, thus protecting a 
considerable stretch of land on ita banks from remaining perpo~ 
tually waterlogged swamps. In the rains, however, its stream 
becomes swollen and froquently comes down in sudden rushes, 
overflowing all the neighbouring country, and occasionally 
Jeaving behind it a deposit of sand. This in itself would not 
be of so much importance were it not for the constant danger 
that the river may strike out a new course for itself, 

The total ared of the pargana is 50,653 acres or 79 square 
miles. Of this 10,533 acres, or less than 21 per cent., were culti- 
vated in 1901, which shows s considersble-decrease, amounting 
to 4,000 acres, during the last ten years, In 1841 as much as 
16,878 acres were-cultivated, but thedecline had already become 
noticeable by 1862, when 16,026 acres were under the plongh. 
There is very little irrigation, for none is needed and a few 
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wells only are used for watering garden lands. The chief staples 
are wheat and barley in the rabi, and rice, maize and béjra in 
the kharff, with a considerable proportion of cotton. In the 
centre of the pargana very fair crops are raised, especially wheat, 
sugarcane and gram, but throughout the rest of the khédir the 
rabi crops are of the poorest description. The rice grown here is 
said to be of an excellent quality, but the kharif harvest is 
always precarious, as sudden floods may ruin it entirely. The 
revenue of the pargana in 1841 amounted to Rs. 20,466, which 
fell at the rate of Re. 1-3-6. Since then the fiscal history of the 
pargana has been that of & series of reductions. In 1863 the 
demand was fixed at Rs. 17,402, and at the revision by Mr. Cadell 
in 1872 thie was reduced to Re. 16,720. At the last settlement a 
farther reduction of two per cent. was made, giving a revenue of 
Ra. 16,885, which falls at the rate of Re. 1-8-9 per acre of culti- 
vation, from which it is evident that the condition of the pargana 
is improving, although the actual sum paid to Government is less 
than evor before. Besides the regular settlement of the pargana, 
the assesament has been exposed from time to time to various 
experiments. After the reduction effected by Mr. Edwards the 
revenue was slightly raised again in 1862 by Mr. Keene, and 
again reduced in 1864 by Mr. Martin, and then the whole khédir 
was handed over to the direct management of the Canal Depart- 
ment. Several drains were constructed as well as a large dam to 
keep the Soléni within bounds; but the new masters, finding 
that they had undertaken a task with which they could not cope 
snocessfully, made haste to return the property to the revenue 
authorities. In 1866 Mr. Martin considered the tract-to be still 
deteriorating, but in the following year the Board of Revenue 
formed an entirely opposite opinion, and for a few yeara desperate 
endeavours were made to induce capitalists to invest their money 
and take up portions of the pargana under the waste-land rules. 
In 1872 Mr. Cadell proved that the view taken by the Board was 
wrong and started a system of one year leases, which were 
inoreased to three years until Mr. Miller’s settlement of 1892. 
During the last ten years two eventa of importance have 
occurred affecting the khédir. The first of these was the scare that 
rose from the formation of the Gohna lake, as it was anticipated 
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that the whole of the khddir would be submerged if thedam burst. 
Every village was cleared of its inhabitants and the rerults of 
such a measure on the cultivators can be easily imagined. They 
obeyed the orders to vacate the villages, but when the danger was 
‘passed showed no inclination to return. The area under cultiva- 
tion decreased enormously and at Mr. Macpherson’s settlement 
of 1896 a substantial reduction in revenue had to be made. The 
cultivators are now gradually returning, but the population is 
still lessthan in Mr. Miller’stime. Thesecond change of import- 
ance was 8 severe flood and s change in the course of the Soléni, 
which occurred in the rains of 1900. The flood when, it retreated, 
was found to have converted some stretches of swamps and jhf] in 
nine villages into firm land. At the same time, while there is 
now somewhat less swamp and the capabilities of the soil have to 
some small extent improved, it seems clear that the pargana, so 
long a3 the Ganges Canal is running, can never be anything else 
than a precarious fever-stricken tract where cultivation, besides 
being insecure, is only posrible at the risk of health. 

The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 13,394 
persons. In 1881 it had fallen to 11,870 souls, but in 1891 a 
slight recovery was shown, the total being 12,222. At the last 
census this had risen to 12,345 persons, of whom 6,829 were males 
and 5,516 females. Classified according to religions, there were 
10,728 Hindus, 1,614 Musalméns and three Jains. The pargana 
contains 76 villages, which in 1892 were subdivided into 86 
mabals, of which 47 were held in pattidéri and 39 in zamindéri 
tenure. Most of the pargana is in the hands of the Gujars. The 
Saiyids own a few estates, and a number of villages in the south 
are owned by a J&t of Bhukarheri, Besides the Gujars, the only 
other cultivating caste of any importance are the Sanis, who are 
chiefly found in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges. 
There is no village of any size in the whole pargana ; the chief is 
Gordhanpur khés, but this is entirely an insignificant place with 
a population of only 645 inhabitants. A small market ie held 
here, but besides thie there is neither market nor echool in the 
whole pargana. 

Means of communication are naturally very poor and all 
the rosds become swamped during the rains, Three roads run 
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from Gordhanpor, leading to Por, Tughlagpur and Sikri. The 
road from Tughlagpur hag become almost impracticable, as a 
great deal of the land through which it passes is swamped by the 
Soléni. The beast road ia that from Pur which affords a tolerably 
easy approach to the pargana in dry weather. Another road 
constructed by the Canal Department runs from Gordhanpur to 
Roorkee, Through the extreme north-eastern corner of the 
pargana runs the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway which crosses 
the Ganges by the Balawali bridge, whero there was formerly a 
ferry. 

Gordhanpur or Gubardhaupur represents a portion of the old 
pargana of Tughlagpur, which was subsequently known a3 Nur- 
nagar from the village of that name in pargana Pur. In 1841 
fifteon villages were added to the pargana from the Sahéranpur 
district and one from Thina Bhawan, while five villages were 
transferred from Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Roorkee and 
three to Jawalapur. In 1863 six villages were added to Gor- 
dhanpur from the Bhukarheri pargana. 

GULA, Pargana Sarxinrur, Tahstl Bopnina. 

A large villago in the south-east of the pargana about five 
miles south-east of Shéhpur and fourteen miles from Muzaffar- 
nagar. It lies on the high ground above the Kéli Nadi, the 
Jand being much cut up by ravines which lead down to the 
river bed, which is hore a mile wido. The place lics off the road 
and beyond the reach of the canal, and is generally considered 
unhealthy. The population, which in 1872 numbered 2,316, had 
rieon in 1901 to 3,098 persons, of whom 420 were Musalméns and 
105 Jaina and Sikhs; Hindu Jats form the bulk of the popu- 
lation. There is a primary school hero, but nothing else of any 
interest or importance in the village. Poor cart-tracks connect 
it with Budhéna and the roads to Muzaffarnagar and Kha- 
tauli. 





HARHAR, Pargana Tuina Buawax, Tohe@ Katrina. 
A small village lying three miles south of Théna Bhawan om 
the road to Shémli, and situated on the high land above the Kir- 
sani river. It is a dirty neglected village belonging to a Bania 
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family of Muraffarnagar, who pay a revenue of Rs. 8,500. The 
number of inhabitants at the last census numbered 1,355, of whom 
184 were Musalméns and 22 Jains. A large number of the Hindus 
are Réjputs of the Pundir clan, who formerly owned the village 
and had aforthere. These peopleduring the mutiny took an active 
part in creating disturbance in this part of the country. They 
waged war against all-comers, robbing and murdering every 
travellor that pased. The place was taken by the fiying column 
who found hero forty cart-load» of plundered property belonging 
to morchants of Shimli. On the re-toration of order the 
village was confitcated afd sold to the ancestor of the prevent 
proprietors. The old fort is now in ruins and overgrown with 
jungle. 





TIARSAULI, Pargana Baca, Tahesl Muza¥Far- 
NAGAR. 

A large village in the south-east of the pargana, lying about 
mile wet of the road from Muzaffarnagar to Budhéna, at a 
distance of nine miles from the district headquarters. A poor 
cart-track counects the village with tho main road, while others 
lead to Barwala, Baghra and Kakra. Tarsauli possewes a 
village school, but nothing else of any importance. The popu- 
lation at the last census numbered 3,069 persons, the bulk of 
whom sre Jéis, both Hindu and Musalmén. It belongs to 
Jéts of both creeds who hold the soven pattis at a revenue of 
Ra. 6,485. 





HUSAINPUR, Pargama and Tahal Bupwina. 

A large village lying three milos north of Budhéna, on the 
right bank of a ravine running down to tho Hindan, and about 
amile south of the Shikérpur boundary. It lies off the road, 
but is connected by vart-tracks with Budhéna and the neigh- 
bouring villages. A market is held hero weekly on Mondays. 
The villago contains a post-office and an aided indigenous school. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,251 persons, of whom 1,011 
were Musalméns and 92 Jains, who carry on some trade in 
grain with Muzaffarnagar. The village belongs to a body of 
Pathaps and pays a revenue of Rs. 2,150. 
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HUSAINPUR, Pargana Bava Sammatwers, Tahefl 
J&N8ATH. 

This village, also known as [tusainpur Bahadurpur, is situated 
in the middle of the Ganges khddir on the west side of the road 
from Meerut to Bijnor, at a distance of two miles south-west from 
the Dharampura bridge and 22 miles from Muzaffarnagar. It 
forms one of the stages on the route from Meerut to Bijnor; but 
there is no regular encamping-ground. Husainpur was formerly 
of some importance and a considerable market was held here. 
During the mutiny it was plundered and de-troyed by the Gujars 
of the neighbouring village of Siali, and snce then has never 
recovered its former position, It is now a squalid, unhealthy 
village surrounded by grass jungle, which harbours quantities 
of pig and other animale, rendering the cultivation precarious. 
It belongs to Chauhén zam{indérs, who pay a revenue of only 
Rs. 190. The population, which in 1872 numbered 1,835 
persons, had fallen at the last census of 1901 to 646, most of 
whom are Chaméra. There is a post-office here, but nothing else 
of any importance. 

ILAHABAS, Pargana BuuxaRnent, Tahotl JAnsaTH. 

A small village on the main road from Muzaffarnagar to 
Bijnor, which is here joined by the road from Bhukarheri to 
Deoband, at a distance of 18 miles from the district headquarters, 
It is situated on the edge of the Ganges khédir, across which the 
road runs to Matwali Ghét, where there is a bridge of boats. The 
place is only noticeable as possessing a police outpost of the Bhopa 
Ppolice-station. The population at the last census was only 282 
persons, most of whom are Chamfre. The village is held in 
pattidéri tenure and pays a revenue of Rs. 610. 





JALALABAD, Pargana Tina Buawan, Tahett Karrina. 
An old town on the east side of the road leading from Shamli 
to Sahéranpur, at a distance of two miles north of Théina Bhawan 
and 21 miles from Muzaffarnagar. From the town a branch road 
Jeads to Titron and Gangoh in Sahéranpur. The town is sur- 
rounded by « wall and stands on the right bank of the Kirsani river. 
To the north-west there is a large jhfl into which the drainage 
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collects. . The town is in a state of decay and is generally very 
dirty and unhealthy. It contains a post-office, a middle school 
and an aided vernacular school. Markets are held here twice a 
week, on Sundays and Thursdays, but the trade has to a large 
extent passed away, owing possibly to the exorbitant dues 
demanded by the owners. A small Musalmén fair, known as the 
Roshani Janat Sharff, takes place here yearly on the 3rd of 
Rabi-ul-awwal and is attended by some 2,000 persons. The 
population which in 1847 numbered 7,789 souls, had fallen 
in 1872 to 6,904, and at the last census of 1901 to 6,822 
inhgbitanta, of whom 3,147 were Hindus, 3,654 Musalméns and 
21 of other religions. 

» The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and in 
1901 out of a total of 1,712 houses, 1,204 were assessed to taxation, 
with an incidence of Re. 1-8-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-0-9 
per head of population. The total income from all sources 
was Re, 2,282. The police force consists of thirteen men of 
all grades, maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 900. Some 
Bs. 800 are devoted yearly to conservancy, and the average 
amount spent on local improvements during the last three years 
is Ra, 396. 

Jalélabad is said to have received its name from one Jalél 
Khan, a Path&n,in the treign of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and is 
still held by his descendants, About a mile distance from the 
town to the south stand the remains of the celebrated fort of 
Ghauegarh, built by the Rohilla Najib Khan. The fort is 
constructed of mud and is now in ruins and the land within 
ite cirouit is cultivated by Rawahs. Within the fort stands a 
mosque with an enormous well built in the time of Naw4b Zabita 
Khan, Daring the rule of the latter the town was more than once 

. sacked by the Mahrattas, and a Mahratta still holds a small 
revenue-free grant in Manikpur close by. At the death of 
Ghulam Qadir the site of Ghausgarh was deserted, and though 
General Perron gave order that the fort was to be restored, the 
work was undertaken too late, for Lord Lake had already 
reached Dehli. Tho Pathéns of Jalélabad remained quiet during 
the mutiny and one of their leaders did good eervice as Tahafldér 
of Théna Bhawan after ite capture. 

38m 
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SANSATH, Pargone Jauti Jinsatu, Tahsil Jonsate. 

The headquarters of the tahs{l is a considerable town lying 
to the south of the road from Muzaffarnagar to Miranpnr, at a 
distance of 14 miles from the district headquarters. The site ia 
low and the soil sandy, but occasionally mixed with clay. On 
every side of the town run distribntaries of the main Ganges 
Canal of the Anépshahr branch canal, which seem to obstruct the 
drainage and cause considerable flooding in the rains. Owing 
to the prevalenco of fever, canal irrigation in the neighbourhood 
has been prohibited, and large drains have also been constructed 
by the Canal Department. The southern portion of the town is 
known as the Garhi, and forms a separate village surrounded by 
high brick wall. Bosides the tahsfl, Jénaath possesses a police~ 
station, a post-office, cattle-pound and an Anglo-Vernacular 
school, which was opened by private subscription three years ago ; 
it is at presont doing well and has about 80 pupils on the roll. The 
dispensary was opened in 1890 and was at first located in a hired 
building, but the present structure was orected by Government 
in 1900. The town, which was formerly in a most insanitary 
condition, has been greatly improved of lato years, the streets 
having been paved and lined with masonry gutters. The popula- 
tion, which in 1853 was 5,589, had riren in 1872 to 6,117, and in 
1901 to 6,595 inhabitants, of whom 3,161 wero Hindus, 3,278 
Musalméns and 78 of other religions. Tho principal inhabitants 
are the Saiyids, the descendants of Umar Shahid, Tihanpuri, whose 
family is mentioned in the district account. The original 
inhabitants are said*to have been Jéts and Bréhmans. Markets 
are held in Jénrath twicea week, on Sundays and Wednesdays, 
The place was formerly celobrated for dyeing, but the trade has 
decayed of late years. Dyeing in two special colours, jastar or 
lead colour and bottle-green, still gives the place some celebrity ; 
the cloth dyed at Jansath is much prized in Muzaffarnagar. 
The only other manufacture of the place is that of papier-maché ; 
but this receives very little encouragement. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and in, 
1901 ont of a total number of 1,654 houses 860 were assessed to 
taxation, with an incidence of Rs. 1-13+4 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-4-4 per head of population. The total income for the year 
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from all sources was Rs. 2,116. The police force numbers thirteen 
men of all grades, maintained at an annual charge of Ra 895. 
Some Rs. 475 are yearly spent on conservancy, and the average 
expenditure on local improvements for the last three years has 
been close on Rs. 300, 

A large number of religious fairs are held annually at Jaénsath. 
The largest is that known as the fair of Nasrullah, which is held 
from the second to the third Friday in Jeth and is attended by 
some 3,000 persons, The Ghét fair, which takes pluce on the 
second day of the dark-half of Chait, is equally large; ro also 
is the Puri fair, held on the se20nd Tuesday in Jeth, In the 
firet week of Asirh two smaller gatherings occur, the Ramlila 
with an average attendance of 1,000 persons, and the fair of Sha- 
kumbar Dovi, of about half this size. In the last week of 
Bhadon a small fair is held in honour of the popular saint, Zahir 
Diwan, when about a thousand perons of the lower clases 
asxomble. Irregular fairs are held in the middle of Bhadon 
and Phagun, known as the Rath Jattra, but the.o are of little 
importance, Tho Musalméns of Jénvath celebrate tho Moharram 
and Chehlam, but these gatherings are of only local importance. 

JANSATH Taheti. 

This is the south-ea-tern subdivision of the district, lying 
between the pargauas of Muzaffarnagar, Pur Chhapar and Gor~ 
dhanpur on the north and the Meorut distriot on the south, To 
the west tho boundary is formed by the Kéli river, which soparates 
the tahsfl from the parganas of Shikérpur and Budh&na of the 
Budhéna tahs{i, whilo to the east the river Ganges constitutes the 
boundary betweon this district and Bijnor. The tahsfl consists 
of four parganas, Khatauli, Jauli J&énsath, Bhuma Sambalhera 
and Bhukarheri, all of which have been separately described in, 
detail: It ia composed uf two sharply-distinguished tracts, the 
khéadir of the Ganges on the east and the main upland plain of 
the district, the principal characteristics of which is the preva- 
lence of sand in the eastern half. Besides the rivers already 
mentioned, the upland is traversed by the eastern Kéli Nadi or 
Nagan, which has its origin in pargana Jénsath and then passing 
through the south-east of the Khatauli pargena enters the Meerut 
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district. The tahef! is traversed from north to south-west by the 
main Ganges Canal, from which the Anépshabr branch canal takes 
off at Jaulj. Besides these two main channels there are numerous 
distributaries, which render irrigation easy throughout almost the 
whole area. 

Means of communication are on the whole good, and especially 
#0 in the western half of the tahsf]. The North-Western Rail- 
way! passes through pargana Khatauli with stations at Khatauli 
and Mansurpur, and parallel to it on the east runs the road from 
Meerut to Muzaffarnagar. The only other metalled road in the 
tahsfl is that from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor, which is metalled 
as far as the bridge over the Ganges Canal at Bhopa; the remain- 
der is unmetalled as far as the banks of the Ganges, which it 
crosses by a bridge-of-boats at Matwali Ghét. From Ilahabas 
on this road an unmetalled road leads to Bhukarheri and Deoband 
in the Sahfranpur district, with a branch running to Pur. Two 
other roads from Muzaffarnagar give acces to this tahsfl, one 
running to Jauli on the canal and thence continuing west through 
the south of Bhukarheri pargana, and the other running to 
Jénsath, Miranpur and Mawana in the Meerut district. Through 
the south of the tahsf{l runs the second class road from Budh4na to 
Khatauli, Mfranpur and Dharampura Ghét on the Ganges, where 
it is joined by the road from Meerut to Bijnor. The only other 
road deserving of mention is that from Khatauli to Jénsath. The 
principal towns sre Khatauli, Jénsath and Mfranpur. The first of 
these is an important market, which has grown largely since the 
construction of therailway. Mfranpuris still a flourishing place, 
but great deal of its trade has of late years been diverted 
to Khatanli. Besides these there are many large villages with 
amall markets, which have been separately described. 

The tahsfl is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
thecharge of a full-powered Magistrate of the district staff, assisted 
by the Tahstldér, whose headquarters are at Jénsath. It forma 
part of the Muzaffarnagar Munsifi in the Sahfranpur Judgeship. 
For the purposes of police administration there are stations at Jén- 
sath, Miranpur and Bhopa, Part of pargana Bhukarheri lies 
within the supervision of the Miranpur station and the northern 
part of Jénsath is included in the Bhopa police circle. There are 
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post-offices at Jénsath, Khatauli, Bhopa, Mfranpor, Bhukarheri 
Tise and Sikri. 

Tha population of the tah-fl at the last census numbered 216,411 
persons, of whom 114,670 were males and 101,741 females. Clas- 
sified acoording to religions, there were 149,717 Hindus, 63,419 
Musalmfns, 2,354 Jains, 709 Aryas, 153 Christians and nine 
Buddhista. The principal Hindu castes are Chamérs, who num- 
bered 42,587, Jéta 15,591, Sanis 12,888, Gujara 9,387, Kahéra 
8,691 and Bréhmans 7,905. Besides there there are large numbera 
of Réjputs, who are chiefly of the Chauh4n clan, Bhangis, Banias, 
most of whom are Agarw4ls, Kumhérs and Rawahs. The chief 
Musalmfin subdivision, numerically speaking, are the Juléhas, 
who numbered 9,334 persons. Next to them come Sheikhs, who 
are chiefly of the Siddiqi and Qurreshi subdivisions, and then 
the Saiyids, who are far the most important, as they still own 
the greater part of the tahs{l. Their numbers amounted to 7,089, 
more than half of whom are of the Zaidi subdivision and are 
connected with the great Barha families, an account of whom has 

been given in the pargana article: and in the history of the dis- 

trict. Noxt to tho Saiyids come Jhojhas, Qasabs and converted 
Re jputs, among whom are to be found numerous repre<entatives 
of the Chauhén, Tomar, Panwar, Bargujar and Rabtor clans. 

With the oxception of the trading population of Khatauli, 
J&nsath and Miranpur, the tahsfl is wholly agricultural. Cotton 
spinning and weaving, which form the chicf rural occupations, 
apart from agriculture, in the other tabsils of the district, are 
here followed by much smaller numbers than elsewhere. The 
only trades calling for any remark are pottery, which in largely 
carried on at Miranpur, and the manufacture of glass, over 4,000 
persons being thus employed. Another noticeable feature of the 
tahsil is the comparatively small numbor of zamindére who are 
found in lesser proportion to the tenants than in the other tahefls. 
This is chiefly due to the presence of tho Saiyids, and the large 
estates held by them. 


JASOI, Pargana Baguna, Takei] MUZAYFARWAGAR. 
A village in the north-west of the pargana, lying at a short 
distance from the right bank of the Hindan river and about two 
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miles north of the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to Shamli, 
some thirteen miles from the former. Between the village and. 
the river there is a stretch of low-lying alluvial land, and two 
miles to the west is the Kalarpur distributary of the Jumna Canal 
from which the village lands are watered, although wel)s are also 
used for this purpose to a considorable extent. Jasoi ia a very 
large village, the population in 1901 numbering 3,492 peraons, of 
whom 2,295 were Hindus, 1,137 Muralmdéns and 60 Jains and 
Aryas, The villagois held by a numerons body of pattidéra, some 
of whom are Gantam Rajputs, but many of the shares have passed 
into the hands of Banias, The villago possesses a post-office and 
@ primary school. A small market is held here weekly. 
JAULA, Pargana and Takstl Bupuina. 

A very largo village in the west of the pargana, on the 
south side of the road from Budhéna to Kfndhla, at a distance 
of four miles from Budhfna, fourteen miles from Shémli and 
twenty-two miles from Muzaffarnagar. There is an encamping- 
ground here on the route from Meerut to Karnél, north of the 
village and near the road. Tho village is surrounded on three 
sides by light friable loam, and on the fourth by sandy bhur. 
The gite is raised, but broken by excavations full of stagnant 
water, and is badly kept, especially in the Chamérs’ quarter. 
All the houses are built of mud, with the exception of the fort 
where the agent of the proprietor resides. The population, 
which in 1872 amounted to 3,496 souls, had risen in 1901 to 4,691, 
of whom 1,766 were Hindus, 2,609 Musalméns and 316 Jains, 
Among the Hindus there is a large number of Kachhwaha 
Thékurs. The Muraiméns are a turbulent lot, and during the 
Mufiny joined the rebel cause, allying themselves with Khairati 
Khan’of Parasauli. For some time they defied the troops sent 
against them, but st length, on the 14th of September, 1857, 
they attacked a force proceeding to Budhana, but were repelled 
with great loss. The village was stormed at the point of the 
bayonet, but the main body of the rebels escaped among the high 
crops, although about two hundred were left dead upon the field, 
The lands were confiscated and given in reward to Saiyid 
Imdad Husain of Tisang. An sided school is maintained here, 
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JAULI, Pargana Jautx Jhxsatu, Tohetl JAnsarn. 

A large and important village on the left bank of the 
Ganges Canal in the north of the pargana, at a distance of six 
miles from Jaénsath and nine miles from Muzaffarnagar, with 
which it is connected by an unmotalled road. This road 
crowses the canal by a bridge and continues castwards towards 
Bijnor. From Jéasath tho Andpshahr branch canal leaves the 
main stream, and close to tho headworks is the canal inspection 
bungalow. Tho village itself lies low and is very unhealthy. 
There is a school here and a amall bazér in which markets are 
held weekly,on Fridays, Jauliisdivided into five mah4ls holdin 
zamindéri tenure by Ssiyids; and pays a revenue of Rs. 3,300. 
The population, which in 1865 numbered 3,000 souls, had fallen 
to 2,107 in 1872, but at the last census of 1901 it had again 
risen to 2,579 inhabitants, of whom 1,253 wore Musalm4ns and 
nineteen Jains, A considerable as-omblage of Musalmé4ns occurs 
here during tho Moharram, and a similar but smaller gathering 
isheld at the Chehlam fostiyal on the 23rd day of the month 
Safar. 

JAULI JANSATH Pargana, Tahsl JAnsatu. 

This pargana ocoupies tho central portion of the Jénsath 
tahefl, lying between Bhuma Sambalhera on the east and Khatauli 
on the west, To the north and north-east lies pargana Bhukar- 
heri and to the north-west Muzaffarnagar, Tho boundary of the 
pargana only touches the Meerut district on the south for a very 
short distance, as in this direction the parganas of Khatauli and 
Sambalhera almost meet, approaching within one mile of one 
another. 

Thenorthern part of the parganais traversed by abroad sandy 
plain, which enters Jénsath from the north-west and runs in @ 
south-easterly direction into Sambalhera, This sandy belt has 
an average width of two or three miles, and is one of the poorest 
tracts in the district ; although traversed by distributaries of the 
Ganges Canal, a large portion of its area usually remains wnirri- 
gated. Besides the main belt of sand three lines of sandhills 
‘ross the pargana from north to south; a very clearly marked 
but not very extensive ridge runs through the north-west corner, 
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and then continuing through the middle of the pargana brancheg 
off into three lines which affect in a greater or lex degree almost 
every estate in the extreme south. To the south of the sandy 
tract there is an area of rich land round the town of Jénsath, 
which forms the bert part of the pargans. ‘To the south of this 
the land slopes down into a deptésion which forms the source 
of the Nagan or Eastern Kéli river. This stream acquires 
definite channel after emorging from the Antwara jhfl on the 
western border, and passes through four estates in this pargana 
before entering Khatauli. Its channel has been deepened and 
straightened by the Canal Department, resulting in a great 
improvement in the low-lying lands, In years of heavy rainfall 
touch of the land gets saturated and some is thrown out of culti- 
vation. Owing to the rise in the water level and the consequent 
unhealthiness of the town of Jénsath irrigation has been prohi- 
bited in ita neighbourhood. 

Tho main Ganges Canal enters the pargana in the extreme 
north and flows south to Jauli where the Andpshahr branch leaves 
the main canal. The whole of the pargans is irrigated from the 
various distributaries, with the exception of the portion lying to 
the south of the Khatauli-M{ranpur road, which is almost entirely 
dependent on well irrigation. In the sandy tract, however, ashas 
been already mentioned, much of the land is too poor to repay 
the expense of irrigation. The substitution of canal for well irri- 
gation has brought about a substantial increase in the prosperity 
of the pargana, especially in the central tract. 

The total area of the pargana is 61,936 sores or nearly 97 
equare miles, Of this 48,301 or 79 acresper cent. were cultivated 
in 1901, while of the remainder 5,761 acres werebarren, The cul- 
tivation has fallen off considerably since the settlement of 1892. 
probably owing to bad seasons, but there is a constant variation 
in this direction owing to the precariousness of the sandy tract. 
In 1841 as much as 43,740 acres were cultivated, a figure that shows 
but little improvement as far a5 the actual cultivation is concerned, 
but which leaves out of account the benefit derived in the case of 
the good land from the introduction of the canal system. The 
principal crops are wheat and gram in the rabi, but of the former 
@ considerable proportion is mixed with barley, owing. to the 
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prevalence of the sand and the general inferiority of the soil. In 
the kharff sugarcane takes the lead, followed by juér, b&jra and 
rice. During recent years there has been a great falling off in 
the areas under pure wheat and rice, and in fact the cultivation 
of every single crop is appreciably less than that recorded at the 
settlement of 1892. The double-cropped area has also decreased. 
from 18 to 11 per cent. 

The revenue of tho pargana in 1841 was fixed at Rs, 56,152 
when the settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton. In 1863 
the demand was raised by Mr. Grant to Rs. 58,758, and at 
Mr. Cadell’s settlement of 1878 to Rs. 81,110. At the revision by 
Mr. Miller in 1891 an enhancement of 20 per cent. was imposed 
on the pargana, the revonue being Rs. 98,840, which falls at the 
rate of Rs. 2-0-8 per acre of cultivation at the present time. 
Thore are altogether 63 villages in the pargana, which in 1892 
were divided into 165 mahéls, of which 117 were held in joint 
and single zamindéri, 43 in pattidéri and fivein bhaiyachéra tenure. 
Over two-thirds of the pargana is held by Saiyids, the principal 
families being those of Jénsath, Chitaura, Kawal and Jauli. The 
remainder is in the hands of the Banias of Ja&nsath and Talra, 
the Sheikhs of Kheri Qurreshi and the Marhals of Karnél. 
The chief cultivating clastes are J&ta, Sanis, R4jpute, Gujare, 
Thojhas, Saiyids and Sheikhs. The Jéta, as usual, ocoupy the 
best villages in the central tract and are also found in the 
southern well-irrigated portion. The Sanis are chiefly found in 
Kawal and the adjoining villages, the Jhojhas in the north-east, 
and the Gujars, Réjputs and Sheikhs in the poor villages to the 
south-west. 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
numbered 53,314 persons, of whom 28,226 were males and 25,088 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 33,640 Hin-~ 
dus, 19,101 Musalm4ns and 573 othera, mainly Jains with a few 
Sikhs and Aryss, In 1872 the population numbered 87,097 souls, 
and since that time has gone on increasing year by year ; in 1881 
there were 42,509 inhabitants, and this had risen to 45,562 in 1891, 
since which year the increase has been most rapid. Besides 
Jénsath there is no other town of any importance in the pargana, 
‘The villages of Kawal, Jauli and Tiseng have large populations, 
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and for this reason have been separately mentioned. Weekly 
markets are held at Jauli, J&nsath and Kawal, and from them 
grain is exported in some quantities to Muzaffarnagar and Kha- 
tauli. The manufectures of Jauli are unimportant and have 
already been mentioned in the article on that town. 

The railway line does not pass through any part of the par- 
gans, but there are roads connecting Jénsath with Muzaffarnagar 
and Khatauli, the two nearest railway stations of the North-West- 
em Railway. ‘The road from Muraffarnagar continues east from 
Jénsath to Miranpur, whence another road gives direct communi- 
eation with Khatauli. In the north of the pargana a road connects 
Muzaffarnagar with Jauli, and continue: eastwards to the banks 
of the Gange: in Bhukarheri pargana. The only other roada of 
any importance are those which run along the banks of the canal. 
There are three canal bungalows at Jauli, Chitaura and Salarpur. 

The pargans, as it now stands, represents a portion of the 
old Akbari pargana of Jauli, which in 1816 consisted of 
nineteen villages. Jdnsath was formed from Jauli during 
the reign of Farrukhsiar, In 1854, at the ro-constitution of 
the district, pargana Jauli J&nsath, in addition to the thirty- 
three original estates, was increased by 29 villages added from 
the adjoining parganas of this district and pargana Hastina- 
pur in Meerut. As has been stated above, the bulk of the 
pargana isin the hands of three of the principal families of the 
Barha Saiyids, whose history is given in that of the district. 
The extreme north-western portion, Jauli and the adjacent vil- 
Jages, is still held by a colony of Gardezi Saiyids, who appear 
to have settled here long before the Saiyids of Barha. The latter 
first took up their abode in the village of Dhasri, some eight 
generations before the reign of Akbar, and from these early eet~ 
tlers sprang the four branches, Kundliwals, Tihanpuris, Chhat- 
rauris and Jagneris. The Saiyids of Jénsath belong to the 
Tibanpuri branch, having migrated to Jénsath from Dhasri, 
where they had remained for some time after the other branches 
had left their first home. At the present day, as it has 
always been, the pargana is the country of the Tihanparis, for 
although representatives of the other branches are to be found 
in a few villages, these were added to Jénsath at a later date. 
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Among the latter may be mentioned the Saiyids of Kawal and 
Chitaura. The Tibanpuris rose to pre-eminence during the 
reigns of Shéhjah4n and Aurangzeb. Many of them attained 
high positions under the Emperors, the chief of them being 
Abdulla Khan and Husain AK Khan, the two brothers known 
in history a3 the king-makers of Hindusten. Aftor the fall of 
the Saiyids Jénsath was sacked by the imperial forces, but in 
the struggle which subsequently ensued they received back many 
of their estates from the Mahrattas, and at the time of the 
British conquest they were persons of considerable importance. 
Unlike the Saiyids of Khatauli, they have gone on extending 
their acquisitions, but at the same time the properties have been 
greatly diminished by subdivision. The property held by the 
Naw&b of Karné] in this pargana forms part of his Khatauli 
estate, and the villages which he holds here ‘were formerly 
included in the Khatauli pargans. Tho Banias of Talra, a 
village lying a short distance to the east of Jénsath town, 
were once servants of the Saiyids of Jénsath and acquired 
their property by means of their business as moncy-lenders. 
The Jét landholders of the pargana only held one village up to 
1841, but since that date have acquired five more by purchasc. 

The Banias of Jénsath took up their abode in this town after 
the sack of Khatauli by the Mahrattas and acquired most 
of their present property from the Banias of Talra, whose 
extravagance had forced them to part with a considerable portion 
of their ostates. The Sheikhs of Kheri Qurreshi have held this 
village and two others from a very old date; but many of them 
have been obliged to part with their shares and they are all in 
reduced circumstances, 

The transfers that have taken place in this pargane, as else- 
where throughout the district, have for the most part been duo 
to causes entirely independent of the incidence of the Govern- 
ment demand and have been most important in the estates 
owned by families which once held a high position. 


JHINJHANA, Pargana Jurnsznina, Tohstl Kateiva. 
The capital of the pargana is « fair sized town standing om 
the left bank of the Katha river, at adistance of thirty miles from 
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Muzaffarnagar. Through it passes the road from Meerut to 
Shémli and Karn4l, from which branch roads lead to Kairdna on 
the south and to Garhi on the cast. The town itself is situated 
on the site of an old brick fort, but the neighbouring country 
is very low and often under water. There are extensive grove 
lands all along the eastern side of tho town. Along the northern 
border passes the Bhainswal drainage cut, which empties into 
the Katha. Jhinjh4na possesses a police-station, post-office 
anda primary school. Thero is a small bazér hero, in which 
markets are held woekly on Saturdays. Thetown was formerly 
very dirty, but of late years most of the atreots have been paved 
with bricks, which has rosulted in a great improvement ; the 
place is still, however, very unhealthy. The population has con- 
siderably decreased of late years, for in 1847 the total was 5,062 
persons, which in 1865 had fallen to 5,334, and in 1872 to 5,116 
persons. At the last census there wore 5,094 inhabitants, of 
whom 2,771 wero Hindus, 2,220 Musalm4ns and 103 of other 
religions, chiefly Jains. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, the total 
income from ali sources being Rs.1,716. Thereare1,703 houscain 
the town, of which 1,052 were assexed to taxation, the incidence 
being Re. 1-6-2 per assessed house and Re, 0-4-10 per head of 
population. The town police force consists of ton men of all 
grades, supportod at an annual charge of Rx. 705. Some Rs. 470 
are spont yearly in conservancy, and Rs. 260 in local improve- 
ments. 

Jhinjhéne is the home of a family of Sheikhs who have resided 
here from an early date. Several of their monuments are still 
to be seen, the chief being the mosque and tomb of Shé&h Abdul 
Razzaq and his four sons, built during the reign of Jahgngir in 
1628 A.D. The domes of the mosque and tomb are decorated 
with blue coloured flowers of excellent workmanship. The 
oldest monument of the town is the Dargah of Imam Sahib, built 
in 901 Hijri. A fair is held at the shrine in the month of 
Moharram and is attended by some 3,000 persons. Another, but 
much amaller, fair is held in honour of Shéh Abdul Razzaq on 
the 28rd of the month Zi-l~Hijja. Both of these are Musalmén 
in character and celebrate the ‘ urs’ of the seints. 
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JHINJHANA Pargana, Tahstl Karpina. 

Jhinjhéna or Jhanjhéne lies in the north of the tahs{l, hetween 
Bidaali on the west and Théna Bhawan and Shamli on the east. 
To the south lies pargans Kair4ns, and to the north the Sab4ranpur 
district. Through the western half of the pargana from north 
to south flows the river Katha in an irregular course, passing 
within a mile to the west of the town of Jhinjhéna and entering 
Kairéna from the south-west corner. The land to the west of 
thia river resemblo3 that of pargana Bidauli, being a low-lying 
swampy tract of inferior soil and constantly liable to floods. The 
land is better in the north-west than in the lower courre of the 
stream, but there is a large area covered with dense dhék jungle. 
The whole tract is liable to inundations from the river and has 
suffered considerably from the spread of reh, East of the Katha 
‘we come to the uplands of the tract, a level plain of fair quality 
that improves in the south. In the northern portion the cultiva- 
tion is inferior, but this is chiefly due to the paucity of cultiva- 
tors and the want of irrigation rather than to the natural inferi- 
ority of the soil. The two large villages of Un and Pindaura 
are of excellent quality, resembling tho southern villages where 
the cultivation roachos a high standard. The eastern half of 
the pargana is servod by several distributaries of the Jumna 
Canal, the chiof of which are the Kairéna, Bhainswal, Bunta and 
Hangoli r4jbahas. The western half and a fow villages in the 
extreme south-east are dependent on wolls for irrigation; these 
can be overywhere constructed, although in the north, where the 
soil is somewhat sandy, the water is only found at a considerablo 
depth. 

‘The total area of the pargana is 60,168 acres or 94 square miles. 
Of this 31,049 acres or 51 per cent. were cultivated in 1901, a 
figure that shows a great improvement during the last forty years, 
for in 1862 the cultivated area was only 25,011 acres. This low 
figure was chiefly due to the depressed state of Bidauli and the 
villages wost of the Katha. The assessment of that part of the 
pargana had been very severe, and the considerable reduction 
that was rendered necessary has resulted in a large improvement 
in this pargana. The barren area is large, amounting to 11,418 
acres, but this leaves plenty of room for a further extension of 
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cultivation. The principel crops are wheat and gram in the rabi 
‘with a very small percentage of barley, and juér, maize, sugar- 
cane and rice in the kharff. Sugarcane occupies over 6 per 
cent. of the cultivated area and is here grown much more exten- 
sively than in the western portion of thotahsfl. The double- 
cropped area is fairly large, amounting to 17 por cent. Over 58 
per cont. of the cultivated area is irrigated, and of this nearly two- 
thirds are watered from wells and tanks, and the remainder from 
the canal. The Katha is sometimes usod for this purpose, but 
only to a small extent. The wolls are very numerous, numbering 
983 in all, and almost all of these are of masonry, the pargana in 
this respect being only inferior to Bidauli. 

The rottlement of 1846 was made by Mr. E. Thornton, who 
assessed the pargana at Rs. 63,056, which then fell at the high 
rate at Rs, 2-2-1 per acre of cultivation. The assessment worked 
well on the whole, with the exception of tho villages beyond the 
Katha, where a great deal of land was thrown out of cultivation. 
In 1860, however, the pargana suffered heavily from the failure of” 
the rains, and the famine was accompanied by a severe outbreak 
of cholera. The result was that the cultivated arca was found to 
have decreased enormously on the settlement of 1862, so that the 
Government demand had to be reduced to Rs. 55,698, although 
this actually represented a higher incidence of revenuc on the 
cultivation. At the settlement of 1892 the demand was raised 
to Re. 69,403, showing an enhancement of 17-6 por cent., and 
falling with an incidence of Rs. 2-3-8 per acre of cultivation 
at the present time. The pargana contains 63 villages, which 
in 1892 were divided into 94 mahéls, of which 71 were held in 
bhaiyach4ra tenure, thirteen by pattidérs and ten by zam{nd4rs, 
The chief proprietors are the J&ts, who are chiefly found in the 
centre and south-east. Besides these, the Sheikhs of Jhinjhéna, 
the Réjputa in the north, the Gujars in the south-west and 
Pathfins in a few scattered villages make up the bulk of the 
proprietary body, to which, as usual, must be added the money- 
lenders, who have purchased a number of shares in different 
villages. The cultivators also belong to the same classes. : 

The population of the pargana at the last census amounted to 
41,807 persons, of whom 22,200 were males and 19,697 females. 
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Classified according to religions, there were 32,162 Hindus, 9,047 
Musalméns and 688 Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. At the census. 
of 1872 the population numbered 36,090 souls, and since that time. 
there has been a constant gradual increase, the total rising to« 
87,661 in 1881 and 38,110 in 1891. Jhinjhéna is the only town 
in the pargana, but is a decaying place. The villages of Un, 
Garhi and Pindaura have large populations and for that reason 
have been separately described, but they are all mercly large agri- 
cultural communities. Markets are held weekly at Jhinjhana 
and Garhi, and post-offices are established in the samo places. 

The pargana is poorly supplied with means of communication, 
the northern half being devoid of roads. The road from Shamli 
to Karnal passes through Jhinjhéna, which is connected by poor 
unmetalled roads with Kairéna on the south and Garhi and Théina 
Bhawan on the cast. Thero is a canal bungalow at Ala-ud- 
dinpur on the small Bidauli réjbaha of the Jumna Canal. 

The pargana was known as Jhinjhéna in the days of Akbar, 
but numerous changes have takon place in its constitution ; the 
chief of these occurred in 1840, when five villages were added to 
the pargana from Thina Bhawan and fifteen villages from the 
neighbouring parganas of the Sahéranpur district. 





KAIRANA, Pargana and Tahst! Karnina. 

The headquarters of the tahsfl are located in a considerable 
town in the contre of the pargana of the same name, situated on 
the main road from Muzaffarnagar aud Shémli to Panipat, which 
ig metalled as far as Kairéna and for the rest of its course to the 
Jumna is unmetalled, crossing that river by a ferry at Mavi, 
some three miles west of the town. This road passes to tho south 
of the main site, and is joined by the unmetalled road leading 
to Kairdna from Kéndhla. From the western side of the town a 
third road runs due north to Jhinjhfna. Kairdna lies ata distance 
of seven miles from Shémli and thirty-one miles from Muzaffar- 
nagar. The site is partly on the khAdir or low lands adjoining 
the Jumna and partly on the sloping bank which separates the 
khédir from the upland plain. A great number of the houses 
axe built of brick and are much crowded together, the streets 
being narrow and tortuous. The bazér is clean and well paved, 
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but the remainder of the town has an uncared-for appearance, 
expecially the butchers’ quarter. 

The importance of Kairéna datos from the reign of Shéhjahin, 
who gave the place in jégir to his physician, Hakim Mukarrab 
Khan. This man erected many buildings here and laid outa 
beautiful garden with a large bank, which is rtill to be seen to 
the north-east of the town. He obtained excellent fruit-trees 
from all parts of India, and, according to the Taj-ul-Maasir, the 
mangoes of Kairfna were long colebrated in Dehli. Mukarrab 
Ehan constructed a dargsh near the tomb of the famous saint Bu 
Ali Qalandar of Panipat, and die1 at the age of ninety. He was 
sncceeded by his son Rizk-ullah, who died in 1668 A.D. This 
man, Rizk-ullah, had built the saint’s tomb some eight years 
before. Tho bérddari built by Mukarrab Khan in his garden is 
now in a state of disrepair. The oldot building in the town is the 
morquo in tho Pirzadan mohalla, built by the Emperor Islam 
Shéh in 958 Hijri. Among othor buildings of interost may be 
mentioned the Afghénén mosque built by Sh&hjahén in 1062 
Hijri ; tho moaque of Maraf Pir on tho Shémli road, built by 
Aurangzeb in 1077 Hijri; the Darbar Kalén mosque, built in 
1051 Hijri by Sahiba Sultan, the mother of Sheikh Muhammad 
Fazal ; and the mosque in the Khel mohalla, which dates from 1066 
Hijri. The poet Sadullah, known as the Masiha-i-Kairdnawi, was 
@ native of this place and was adopted by Mukarrab Khan. A 
considerable fair, attended by some 5,000 persons, is held here in 
honour of Bu Ali, locally known a3 Khwaja Chishti, in Jumad-us- 
Sani. Other small Hindu gatherings ocour in Chait and Bhadon. 

The town lands of Kairéna are very extensive, covering no 
Jess than 11,594 acres, and assexed to a revenue of Rs. 18,884. 
They are cultivated principally by Jéts, and the eastern half is 
irrigated from the Kairéna and Erti réjbahas of the Jumna Canal. 
Some 235 acres are under grove. The proprietors are the Sheikhs 
of Kairdna, Banias and Jéis. To the west of the town, on the 
banks of the Jumna, lies the village of Ramra, where the two 
largest fairs in the district are held. On the Dasahra in Jeth 
and on the 15th day of the light half of Kértik some 6,000 
persons assemble from the surrounding country for the purposs, 
of bathing in the Jumns. 
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Besides the tabefl headquarters, Kairfne possesses a munsifi, 
police-station, post-office, dispensary, an anglo-vernacular school, 
and a primary school forgirls. The placeis an entrep6t for aconsi- 
derable amount of trade between the Panjéb and the railway. 
There are fairly good baz4rs, and the market days aro Mondays 
and Fridays. The internal petty criminal jurisdiction of the 
place is in the hands of a bench of Honorary Magistrates. 

The population of Kairéna numbered 11,470 souls in 1847, 
and since that date has constantly increased, the total rising to 
16,162 in 1858, to 16,953 in 1865 and to 17,742 in 1872. At the 
last census of 1901 the number of inhabitants was 19,304, of whom 
9,766 were males and 9,538 females. Clas-ified by religions thore 
were 11,196 Musalméns, 7,591 Hindus, 435 Jains, three Christians 
and 79 Aryas and others. 

The town is administered a3 a municipality under Act I of 
1900. The Board consists of twelve membors, of whom nino are 
electod and three appointed by Government ; among the latter 
is the tahsfldér of Kairéna, who holds a seat on the Board by 
virtuo of his office. Tho income is chiefly derived from an octroi 
tax on importa, and in 1902 out of a total income of Rs. 22,277, 
including a balance of Rs. 6,014 from the preceding year, 
Rs. 13,181 were dorived from this source. The chiof articles of 
taxation were wheat, barley and other food grains, ghi and sugar. 
Tho only other receipts deserving of mention are those derived 
from the sale of manure, rents of municipal property and the feea* 
from market and slaughter-houses, Tho expenditure for the same 
year amounted to Rs. 12,989, leaving a balance of Rs. 9,288, and 
tho chief charges wero conservancy Rs. 3,462, the up-keep of the 
municipal police Rs. 2404, administration Rs, 2,436, and public 
works Rs. 974, most of which was devoted to the maintenance of 
the roads. The sum of Rs. 814 was asigned to public instruc- 
tion, which includes a grant to the District High School. The 
municipality supports a middle school, which is attended by 36 
pupils, and gives grants to three lower primary schools for boys, 
with a total of 190 scholars on the roll, and a smell girls’ sohool. 
The Board is still engaged in completing the drainage syetem of 
the town by filling up depressions and constructing masonry 

“@raing to carry off the water: Thia is a. work of no difficulty 
Siu 
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owing to the natural drainage of the town towards the Jumna, the 
only danger being the collection of stagnant water in excavations. 
The health of the town is generally good and the death-rate 
has decreased for the last few years. In the last year under 
report the ratio of deaths to each 1,000 persons of the population 
was 42:89. 

Without entering into a series of statistics a fair idea may be 
gained of the progress of the municipality during the last thirty 
years by comparing with the abovo returns those of 1874. In 
that year the total receipts amounted to Rs. 12,794, including an 
opening balance of Rs. 8,886. The total income derived from 
octrot was Rs. 8,210, from which it is evident that not only has 
the trade of the place grown Jargely during the period that has 
elapsed, but also that the municipal administration of Kairéna 
has been very greatly improved. Another noticeable foature is 
the increase under the head of rents, which in 1874 amounted to 
only Rs. 58, which shows that the Board has not heen idle in 
providing facilities for the conduct of business in the shape of 
improved bazér accommodation. The expenditure slso in 1874 
‘was proportionately smaller. The sum devoted to the upkeep 
of the police was Rs. 2,518, which is somewhat in excess of 
the average charges at the present day, but conservancy only 
absorbed Rs, 1,109, from which it is evident that the arrange- 
ments then prevailing for the disposal of refuse were of a much 
less elaborate character than at the presont day. Education 
also was equally neglected, the total expenditure under this head 
being Rs. 418, or slightly more than half of that of the present 
year. 





KAIRANA Pargana, Tahst Karina. 

The pargaua forms the south-western portion of the tahefl, 
being bounded on the west by the Jumna river, which separates 
it from the Karné] district, on the east by pargana Shémli, on 
thesouth by Kéndhla, and on the north by the Bidauli and 
Shinjhéna parganas, The pargana is intersected by the Katha 
river, which fiows in a south-westerly direction through the 
western half of the pargans, and joins the Jumna nearly opposite 
the town of Kairféna, The whole of the tract between thie 
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river and the Jumna is subject to annual inundations and is 
marked by several ewamps and watercourses, which do not dry 
up until late in the hot weather. The villages in this tract are 
in every respect inferior, the soil being indifferent and the 
cultivation carelosa. In tho immediate neighbourhood of the 
Jumna the soil is occasionally overlaid with a sandy deposit, 
while elsowhere it is highly infected with reh. There are large 
tracts of grass or tamarisk jungle, and on the higher ground we 
find Virar plains covered with dhék trees. The villages along the 
Jumna south of the Katha are all alluvial, but the khédir is of 
good quality and produces excellent winter crops, The kh&dir 
terminate; in a high bank with a narrow strip of sandy soil, 
but beyond this we come to tho uplands, which consist of a good 
fertile plain with a naturally rich soil and a high standard of 
cultivation. Tho castorn portion of this tract is irrigated by 
the distributaries of the Jumna Canal, the chief of which are 
tho Kairéns, Khandrauli, Kasorwa and Erti réjbahas, The 
greater part of the pargana, however, depends on well irrigation, 
which is carried on by Persian wheels, a system that is #0 
inexpensive that it can be applied to the most inforior land. 
Wells can be constructed overywhere with tho exception of two 
villages in the extreme south-west. 

The total area of the pargana is 59,953 acres, or 92 square miles. 
Of this 30,979 acres or 51 per cent. wore cultivated in 1901, a 
figure that closely corresponds with that recorded in 1848, but 
falls short of tho total of 1872 by over 3,000 acres. Of the 
remeinder 9,208 acrei are returned ax barren, which shows that a 
considerablo amount of land is still available for cultivation, 
although the soil is no doubt of an inferior quality, The prin- 
cipal crops aro wheat and gram in the rabi and juér, maize and 
cotton in the kharff. The wheat is almost entirely sown alone, 
and barley is only grown to a very small extent. The propor- 
tion of cotton is larger here than in any other pargana of the 
district. Sugarcane on the other hand is neglected, and the area 
under this crop has fallen off considerably during late years, 
‘The double-cropped area is large, amounting to over 22 per cent. 
Irrigation extends to some 55 per cent. of the cultivated area, 
end of this one-third is supplied by thq canals and almost tha 
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whole of the remainder from wells. Thetanks and watercourses 
are occasionally wsed for this purpose, but only to a very small 
extent, As is only to be expected, the number of wells is very 
large, amounting to 923 in all, of which nine-tenths are of 
masonry. In 1848 the pargans was assoxed at Rs. 49,570, which 
was raised at the settlement of 1862 to Ra. 52,371. At the settle- 
ment of 1891 the demand was fixed at Rs. 66,243, the enhance- 
ment being 263 per cent., a higher rate than in any other 
parganas of the tahsfl, and the incidence per acre of cultivation 
at the present time being Re, 1-11-0. Tho pargana contains 45 
villages, but at the settlement of 1892 they wore divided into 112 
mahéle, of which 53 werc held on bhaiyachéra tenure, 45 in single 
and joint zamindéri and fourteen by coparcenary bodies of 
pattidérs. Gujara form the prevailing caste both among the 
proprietors and agriculturists. They are in a comparative state 
of prosperity owing no doubt to the lightness of the assesamenta. 
Of late years rents have risen considerably owing to enhanced 
prices and improved communications. 

The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 38,828 
persons ; thia had risen in 1881 to 40,602 and in 1891 to 41,389. 
The last census showed a still further increase, the population 
numbering 45,004 inhabitants, of whom 23,907 were males and 
21,097 females. Classified according to religions, there were 22,263 
Hindus, 21,685 Musalméns and 1,066 others, tho great majority of 
whom are Jains, The proportion of Musalméns is unusually high 
in this pargana, but more than half of them are to be found 
in the town of Kairéna. Besides Kairfna there are only two 
villages, Bhura and Titarwara, which havo a population of over 
2,000 persons. Kairana is the principal market and through it 
passes a good deal of trade with the Panjab. Through Kairdna 
passes the road from Muvaffarnagar and Shémli to P&nipat, 
which crowes the Jumna at Mavi by a ferry. This road is 
metalled as far as Kairéna. Unmetalled roads lead from the 
headquarters to Jhinjh&na on the north and to K4ndhla on the 
south-east. 

Kairéna represents portions of the old Akbari pargans of the 
same name, but its shape and size have been constantly altered by 
interchanges with other parganas, so that it is difficult to ascertaim 
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oorreatly ita position even at the commencement of British rule. 
In 1846 it contained only 25 villages, and in 1840 received 
two villagea from the Sahfranpur district, and it also absorbed 
the old pargana of Titarwara, which comprised eight villages. 
The only items of historical or archwological interest in the 
pargana are confined to the town of Kairgéna, under which they 
have been already described. 
KAIRANA Tahal. 

This is the western subdivision of the district, being bounded 
on tho east by the Charthawal and Baghra parganas of the 
Muzaffarnagar tahsfl and pargans Shik4rpur of tahs{l Budhéna; 
on tho south by the two remaining parganas of Budhéna ; on the 
north by tho Sahéranpur district; and on the west by the 
river Jumna, which separates it from the Karn4l district of the 
Panjab. 

Tt has a total area of 296,953 acros or 464 square miles. The 
tahsfl consists of the five parganas of Kairéna, Jhinjhéna, Shimli, 
Théna Bhawan and Bidauli, each of which have been separately 
deecribed in detail with a full account of their physical character 
istica, revenuo, agriculture and land tenures. Looking at the 
tract as a wholo, we find that it consists of two main divisions, the 
khfdir of the Jumna and the upland plain of the district, 
The former includes the whole of pargana Bidauli, the north- 
west of Kairfna and the western villages of Jhinjhéna. Thero 
are hore many jhils and watorcourses, which do not dry up till 
late in the yoar, but this tract possesses none of the extensive 
swamps and marshos that occupy so large a part of tho Ganges 
khédir in Gordhanpur. Through the eastern portion of this 
tract flows the Katha river, which joins the Jumna near the town 
of Keiréna, and further east the Kirsani flows from north to south 
through Théns Bhawan and Shémli. Besides these natural 
water channels the eastern half of tho tahetl is traversed by the 
Jumna Canal, which runs through a tract with a naturally rich 
soil, but which has unfortunately obstructed the natural drainage 
to a rather serious extent. 

The only metalled road in that tahefl is that which conneats 
Keairéna end Shémli with Muraffarnagar. Unmotalled roads 
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mun from Shémli to Budhéns, Théna Bhawan end Jhinjhéna ; 
others run from Kairdéna to Budbéna and Jhinjhéna, and from 
the latter to Théna Bhawan. A rosd also goes from Kairéna to 
-P4nipat in the Panjab, and another from Shémli to Karnél 
through Bidauli, but the country through which the latter passes 
is so low that in the rains it becomesimpracticable for cart traffic. 
East of the Kirsani the village roads are fairly good, but in the 
west of the tabs{l local communications are largely interfered with 
by flood channels, watercourses, jhila and rough jungle, while in 
the tract traversed by the old and new Jumna canals the cross- 
country communications are the worst in the district owing to 
the lack of bridges on the distributarics and drainage cuts, 
Communications will be greatly improved by the construction 
of the railway from Sahéranpur to Shéhdara. 

The markets of this tabsf] were at one time as large and well 
known as any in tho district, but the construction of the North- 
Western Railway has considerably Jexenod their importance. 
The principal towns are Kairéna, Shimli, Théna Bhawan, Jalél- 
abad and Jhinjhina. Kairéna is the most populous, being the 
second town in the district ; it has fairly good. bazéra and through 
it pawes a large trade with the Panjéb. Some business is done 
here in stamping cloth. Sh&mli was at one time a flourishing 
place, and is still a considerable centre for trade with the Panjéb 
on the west and with Muzaffarnagar and the railway on the east. 
Thana Bhawan, Jalélabad and Jhinjh&na are all decaying towns 
with more signs of prosperity in the past than of progress for 
the future. Besides these, the tahs{l contains a remarkable num- 
ber of large villages, all of which have been separately described. 

The headquarters of tho tahsf{l are at Kairéna, where the tahefl- 
dér and the Munsif aro stationed, the latter being subordinate to 
the Judge of Sabfranpur. For the purposes of police administra- 
tion the tahs{l is divided intosix circles, the station being at each 
of the pargans capitals and also at Chausana in pargana Bidauli. 
The circles are generally coterminous with the parganas, but the 
Chausana circle comprises portions of the Bidauli and Jhin- 
jhénua parganas. 

The total population of the tabs] at the last censas numbered. 
224,679 persons, of whore 119,573 were males and 105,106 females. 
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Classified acoording to religions, there were 154,627 Hindus, 67,480 
Mosalméns, 1,742 Jains, 417 Christians and 413 Aryas. The 
principal Hindu castes are J&ta, who number 23,612; Chamérs, 
22,886; Kahérs, 16,324; Bréhmans, 14,562; Banias, 9,964 and 
Bhangis, 8,247. Besides the-e there are large numbers of Gujars, 
Réjputs, who are mainly of the Pundir and Chauhan clans, Mélis, 
Gadariyas and Sanis. Of the Musalmfns the most numerous 
are Gujars, who numbor 12,572, while noxt to them come con- 
verted Réjputs, who are mainly of the same clan a3 thoir Hindu 
brethren, Shoikhy, the bulk of whom are Siddiqis, Juléhas, 
Pathéns and Fakfrs. Saiyids only number 1,896, and are 
less namerous in this tahsfl than in the eastern portion of the 
district. 

Taken as a whole, the tahefl is almost entirely agricultural 
in character, but on account of the through trade from the Panjéb 
wo find that nearly 4,000 porsons are engaged in commerce gen- 
erally; but the manufactures on the ether hand aro poorly 
represented. A large number of the peoplo, amounting to 18,889 
persons, are engaged in tho manufacture of cotton and weaving, 
while the tahsfl also boasts of a fair number of workers in leather, 
although in this respoct it falls short of Budhéna, A noticeable 
feature in the occupations of this tahsf{] is the large number of 
zam{ndérs who cultivate their own land. Tenants are propor- 
tionately much scarcer here than in any other subdivision of the 
district, a result that is due to the number of largo coparcenary 
communities among the proprictary body. The only other 
occupation that deserves mention in this tahsfl is mendicancy, 
no fewer than 7,630 persons deriving a subsistence from beg- 
ging, a considerably higher figurethan in any other tabsfl of the 
district. 


KAITHAURA, Pargana Bouma SaMBHALHERA, Tahstl 
JANSATH. 

A large village lying close to the town of Miranpur on the 
east, on the road from Jénsath to Mawana and Meerut, ata 
distance of seven miles from Jénsath and 21 miles from Muzaffar- 
nagat. Through it passes the Mfranpur distributary of the Andp- 
shabr branch of the Ganges caval; which is crossed by four bridges 
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in the neighbourhood, along one of which passes the road from 
Bijnor to Miranpur. The place is said to derive its name from the 
Kéyasths, who were the original residents. It now belongs to Mahf- 
jans and Saiyids, while the bulk of the inhabitants are Saiyids, 
Rangars and butchers. There is a considerable trade here with 
Muzaffarnagar, Bijnor and Khatauli, the chief articles of com- 
merce being wheat, sugar, potatoes and tobacco. Tho village 
is assessed toa revenue of Ra. 1,360, and at the last census had 
8 population of 2,668 persons, of whom 1,185 wero Musalméns. 





KAKBA, Pargana Suikizrur, Tohst] Bupuina. 

A village on thenorthern border of the pargana, lying a short 
distance west of the road running from Budhfna and Shéhpur to 
Muzaffarnagar, at a distanco of three miles from Shéhpur and 
ten miles from the district hoadquarters. It is a flourishing 
place held by a largo numbor of J& proprictors, who are con- 
stantly quarrolling among themselvos. Moans of irrigation are, 
however, insufficiont, a3 the village is situated in a small sandy 
tract that is boyond the reach of the Ganges Canal. It paysa 
revenue of Rs. 4,800. The population in 1901 numbered 3,205 
persons, of whom 514 were Musalm&ns. Kakra hes some trade 
connection with Muzaffarnagar, but there is no regular market. 
An upper primary school is maintained hore. 

KAKRAULI, Pargana Buvxarwent, Tahal Jansats. 

A large villago in the oxtremo south of the pargana, about 
five miles to the north-east of Jéusath. To the west of the 
village runs the left main distributary of the Ganges Canal, 
which is crossed about two miles to the north by the road from 
Muzaffarnagar to Jauli and Bijnor. In the neighbourhood of 
the village there are sevoral large tanks, the chief of which are 
the Dindihar and the Maniwala tanks. The population at the 
last congus numbered 3,985 persons, of whom 2,547 were Musal- 
mans and 69 Jains. The prevailing castes are Saiyids, Mahéjans 
and Jats, the proprietors being Saiyids, who are in fair ciroum- 
stances. A market ia beld here twice a week on Mondaya and 
Thursdays, in which a qonsiderable trade in grain is carried on 
hy the mabéjens of the place, who also do some business in 
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money-lending. There is an upper primary school here. A 
Muhammadan fair is held here annually on the 17th and 18th 
of Rabi-ul-awwal, and is attended by about a thousand persons. 
On the 8th of the same month the Chehlam festival is celebrated, 
but on a smaller scale. 





KANAODNI, Fargana Bacura, Tohel Muzarrarwacar. 

A village in the north-east of the pargana, lying at a distance 
of five miles from Muzaffarnagar, with which it is connected by 
the unmetalled road leading to Budhéna, which pases about 
half a mile east of the village site. The village lands cover an 
area of 1,148 acres, of which over 990 acres are cultivated, The 
cultivators are mainly Jéts, who hold the bulk of the land, the 
revenue being Bs. 3,180. There is a village school here. The 
population in 1901 numbered 2,508 persons, of whom 72 were 
Jains and 196 Musalméns. 


EANDHLA, Pargana Kixputa, Tahetl BupHina. 

The capital of the pargana is a town lying a short distance to 
the west of the Eastern Jumna Canal, at a distance of thirteen 
miles west of Budbfna and twenty-nine miles from Muzaf- 
farnagar. Through it passes the road from Budhéna to Kairéna, 
which crosses the canal and the Dirla réjbaha, a short distance 
west of the former, by bridges. Along the eastern bank of the 
canal runs the road from Shémli to Béghpat and Dehli. On the 
north and sast of the town there is a large ares of grove lands, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood there are many small banks 
and excavations in which the drainage water collects. To the 
eust between the town and the canal the land lies low and is 
often under water during the rains, The more important streets 
are metalled and drained. Kéndbla contains a police-station 
post-office, cattle-pound, a canal bungalow and a middie verna- 
cular school. The market day is Saturday. There is a considar- 
able bazér here, the chief trade being in grain, cotton and cloth ; 
the latter is manufactured here by the numerous weavers, The 
Musalmén quarter lies to the west of the town. 

The population of Kéndhla in 1847 numbered 7,062 souls, 
end this hed risen by 1858 io 10,190, and by 1865 to 11,969 
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persons. In 1872 there were 11,026 inhabitants, and at the 
last census the total population was 11,563, of whom 6,512 
were Masalméns, 5,400 Hindus, 624 Jains, 25 Aryas and two 
Christians. The town is administered as a municipality under 
Act I of 1900. 

The municipality was established in November 1873, and its 
affairs aro now managed by a board which consists of twelve 
memberr, of whom nine aro elected by the rate-payers. The 
income is chiefly derived from an octroi tax on imports, and 
in 1902 amounted in all to Ra. 10,763, which included a balance 
of Rs. 2,272 from the proceding yoar. The octroi contributed 
Rs. 6,786, the other heads of income deserving of notice being 
the fees from educational institutions, the realization from pounds 
and the sale of manure. The total expenditure for the same 
year was Rs. 6,995, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,768. The chief 
tems of expenditure were conservancy charger, Rs. 1,264; main~ 
tenance of the police, Rs. 1,142; the cost of administration, 
Re. 1,385; and the upkeep of the roads and other public works, 
Ra, 620. Besides this Ra. 839 wero expended on education, of 
which Rs. 338 were assigned to the support of the Anglo-Verna- 
eular school and Rs. 272 to the lower primary school for boys. 
The municipality also makes grants towards the district high 
achool and to the district board school in the town. Tho princi- 
pal objects of taxation were building materials, drugs and chemi- 
cals and food grains. The drainage system of the town is now 
fairly satisfactory, its position on an elovation with sloping atreets 
giving unusual facilities for effective drainage, and the general 
health is gocd. The death-rate of the year of record was low, 
the ratio per thousand being 39-78, a figure that was exceeded 
by the births to tho extent of 13 per cent. The municipality 
supports a public garden, 4 most flourishing institution, which is 
watered from the canal. The products of this garden are leased 
and bring in an yearly revenue of Rs. 225. 

Some idea may be imagined of the progress of the municipality 
by referring to the figures of 1872 when the board had held the 
dontrol of the town for less than two years. The total income 
was Ra, 6,789, including a balance of Rs. 609 from the preceding 


year, and of this Rs, 5,294 were contributed from the octroi, whieh, 
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does not point to any material development in the trade of the 
town—s rewult that is to a large extent due to the diversion of 
commerce to Muzaffarnagar and Khatauli, which have a more 
advantageous position on the railway. The other hoads of income, 
on the other hand, show a very great differ once, the total receipts 
from all sources, exclusive of octroi, boing only Rs, 267, as 
against Re. 642 at the prosent time, The expenditure for 1874 
amounted to Rs. 5,396, but this was exceptional, as somewhat 
over Rs. 1,000 were expended on original works. The expen- 
diture on police was Rs. 1,760, which is considerably higher than. 
that of the prosent day, but conservancy only absorted Rs. 723, 
and tho mi-orable pittance of Rs. 69 was allotted to education, 
whereas in the last year undor report over 6 por cont. of tha 
total income was devoted to this purpose. 


KANDHLA Pargana, Tahetl Bovina. 

This is the wostorn pargana of the tah fl, oxtending from 
Budhéna on the east to the Jumna river on the west, which sep- 
arates it from the Karnal district of the Panjéb. To the south 
lie» the district of Mocrut and to the north the Shimli and Kai- 
réna parganas of the Kaitfna tahsfl. Tho ea.tern half of the par- 
gana is traversed from north to south by the Kirsani river, which 
flows under high bank of broken and unevon ravino land and has 
practically no khédir. There are several wate-cources leading 
down to the river, and the land im its neighbourhood is poor and 
unproductive. The uplands of the pargana consist of a level and 
fertile tract, but we-t of K4n lhla the land slope. down towards the 
Juma and is occasionally liable to bozome bwampy and in places 
is infected with reh. The Jumna also flows betwocen high banks 
and there is very little hhédir. Parallel to the Kirsani runs the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, which pases a short distanco to the east 
of the town of Kfndhla, and with its distributaries, the chief of 
which are the Malikpur, Kaéndhla and Khandrauli r4jbahas, 
irrigates almost tho whole tract wost of the Kirsani. Tho land 
between this river and the canal is exceptionally good and com- 
prises the be.t villages of the whole tahsfl. East ofthe Kirsani 
irrigationis provided by the Yarpur and Loidistributaries. Welf 
irrigation is met with in a few villages lying on the banks of the 
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Yiver and also in the strip of precarious villages on the banks of 
the Jumna. 

. The total area of the pargana is 68,178 acres or 106 squaro miles. 
Of this 53,060 acres or 77 per cent. were cultivated in 1901, and 
of the remainder 22,785 acre: are returned as barren or under 
water. The irrigated aroa in the samo year amounted to 82,823 
acres or over 60 per cent., and of this two-thirds wore watored 
from the canal and almost the whole of tho remainder from wells ; 
the latter are vory numorous and aro chiefly of masonry. Since 
the introduction of the canal the cultivate area has increased 
largely, for in 1848 it amounted to only 46,600 acres and by 1872 
this had risen to 51,417 acres. The principal crops are wheat and 
gram in the rabi and jnér, maizé, sugarcane and cotton in the 
kharff. Tho doublo-cropped area is large, amounting to nearly 23 
percent. The only noticcablo features in tho cultivation are the 
absence of rice and the large area under pure whoat, the latter 
amounting to over one-fourth of the whole cultivation. In 1848 
the pargana was assessed to a revenue of Rs. 1,00,759, which rose 
in 1862 to Rs. 1,11,410. At the settlement of 1891 the demand 
was raised to Ra. 1,63,190, showing an onhancement of 44:8 per 
cent. on the expiring rovenue, and falling with an incidence 
of Rs. 3-1-1 per acre of cultivation at tho presont time, a 
figure that speaks well for the general oxcellence of the 
pargana. 

The. number of villages is 62 in all, and these at the time of 
settlement were subdivided into 267 mahéls, of which 140 are 
held on bhaiyachfra tenure, 113 insingle and joint zamfndéri, and 
fourteen by pattidéra, To the west of the Kirsani there isa 
large colony of Gujars, who are chiefly found on the banks of the 
Jumna and in the north around Khandrauli. These people 
have greatly improved of lato years and are now respectable mem- 
bers of society. To the east of the Kirsani the prevailing 
castes aro Jéts and Rajputs, both of whom hold their villages on 
bhaiyachéra tenure. Besides these, a good deal of land is held by 
Banias, while Sheikhs and Saiyids hold portionsof several villages. 
‘The number of transfers in this pargana has been mall compared 
with those in the other parganas of the tahs{l, The precarious 
Villages are few, although ceveral estates suffer in years of heavy 
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rainfall, but the damage done in snch seasons is not very seridua. 
The cultivation is chiefly carried on by the proprietors them- 
selvea; the only other cultivators who deserve mention are the - 
Senis, who are found in two villages on the eastern borders 
Parasauli and Fatehpur Kheri. 

The population of the pargans in 1901 numbered 78,086 per- 
sons, of whom 41,694 were males and 36,342 females. Classified 
according to religions, we find 54,919 Hindus, 19,550 Muralméns 
and 8,537 others, the bulk of whom are Jains, but there are also a 
fair number of Sikhs and Aryas and a few Christians. In 1872 
the pargana contained 63,859 inhabitants, and this has risen in 
1881 to 66,869. During the following ten years there was a 
alight decroase, but since 1891 the growth of the population has 
been extremely rapid. The principal town of the pargana is the 
small municipality of Kéndhla, and in addition to this there are 
several large villages such as Gangern, Ailam, Lisarh, Phugana, 
Khandrauli and Baral, all of which have been separately men- 
tioned. Markets are held at Kéndhla and Parassuli. 

The pargana possesses neither railway nor metalled road, but 
it will soon have the advantage of tho light railway from Dehli 
to Bahéranpur. An unmotalled road runs parallel to canal from 
Shémli to Béghpat and Dehli, and a second from Kairfna to 
Kéndhls and Budhéna, crossing the former about a mile 
east of Kéndhle, A amall road connects Kéndhla with Gangeru. 
The Jumna Canal is bridged at Khandrauli, Fatehpur, Kaéndhla 
and Nala, There are caval bungalows at Kandhle and at Loi 
near Phugana. 

Kéndhla was a pargane in the days of Akbar and in 1816 
contained 41 villages. In 1840 it was united with the old = 
ganas of Gangeru, which contained only two villages, and 
Phugana with seven villages. During the mutiny Khairati 
Khan of Parasauli rose to come notoriety and seized the town of 
Budhana, from which, however, he was speedily ejected. The 
pargana contains nothing of historical or archmological interest. 

KAWAL, Pargana Jauxx JiysatH, Take JineaTe. 

A large village in the centre of the pargana on the north 
side of the road leading from Mussffarnager to Jézisath and 
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Mfranpur, at a distance of eleven miles from Muzaffarnagar 
and three miles from J&énsath. On the east side of the village a 
drainage out leads south to the Pimora distributary of the Antip~ 
shahr, while about a mile west flows the Katka distributary. 
The village consists of six mahéls held in zam{fndéri and patti- 
déri tenure by Saiyids and Mahfjans. The latter are in pros 
perous circumstances and carry on a considerable business en 
grain-dealers and money-Jenders. Markets are held here twice 
a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, the trade being chiefly in 
sugar and wheat, which is exported to Muzaffarnagar ; country 
cloth is sleo manufactured here. The population at the last 
census numbered 4,268 persons, of whom 1,987 were Musalmaéns 
and 172 Jains and Aryas. Ssiyids and Sanis form the bulk of 
the inhabitants. There is a Government primary school here. 
A considerable gathering occurs here at the Muharram, as at 
many other places in the district, and about a thousand persons 
awemble from the neighbouring villagex. The Chehlam 
fair, held on the 20th day of tho Muhammadan month of Safar, is 
larger, having an approximate average attendance of 2,000 
persons, 





EKHANDRAULI, Pargana KAwpuna, Tahetl Bopwdwa. 

A. village in the north of the pargana on the right bank of 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, which is here crossed by two bridges 
Jeading to the second class road from Kéndhla to Sh4mli, at a 
distance of six miles north of Kéndhla and eight miles from 
Shémli. A short distance north of the villago the Khandrauli 
distributary leaves the main canal, running in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Kairéns distributary at Unchagfon. The 
village lands are well irrigated and fertile; they belong to a 
numerous and quatrelsome body of Gujars, who pay a revenue 
of Rs. 5,615. The population at the last consus numbered 2,815 
persons, of whom 842 were Musalméns. 





EKHARAR, Pargana and Tahetl Bupudwa. 
A large village situated in the extreme north-west of the 
pargana, about two miles south of the road from Meerut to 
Bhémli and seven miles from Budhéna. The village lands cover 
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a large area and belong to a numerous body of Hindu Jats, who pay 
a revenue of Rs. 7,550, Irrigetion is obtained from the Yarpur 
distributary of the Eastern Jumna Canal. The population in 
1901 numbered 3,385 persons, of whom 470 were Musalmana and 
58 Jains and Aryas. The place has trade connoctions with 
Shémli and Muzaffarnagar. A Government primary school is 
maintained here. 

KHATAULI, Porgana Kwatavwt, Tahstl JAusats. 

The capital of the pargana is « considerable town of great 
commercial importance on the metalled road from Muzaffar- 
nagar to Meerut, which is here crossed by the road from Budhéna 
to Miranpur, at a distance of 14 miles from Muzaffarnagar. 
Parallel to the main road runs the North-Western Railway, with 
a station at a short distance east of the town. To the west flows 
the main Gange3 Canal, which is crossed by the railway and the 
main road about a mile to the north, and also by the Budhana 
road about two miles to the south-west. Khatauli contains a 
police-station, post-office, road inspection-bungalow, a well- 
attended middle vernacular school and an aidod Jain pftshéla, 
which is partly maintained by private subscription. It owes ita 
prosperity to the advent of the railway, which has attracted a 
large number of enterprising Jain grain-dealers. It first came 
into notice during the Bengal famine of 1875, when all the 

plus grain in the district was exported from the station. The 

chief bazér day is Friday. The town itself consista of two vil- 
ages, Khatauli and Khataula. The place has much improved of 
late years owing to the paving of the streets and the con~ 
struction of the masonry drains, There is amilitary encamping- 
ground here to the east of the Meerut road and cloee to 
the railway station. The population, which in 1872 num- 
bered 6,409 inhabitants, had risen at the last census to 8,695 
personz, of whom 3,525 were Hindus, 4,190 Muselméns and 
980 of other religions, chiefly Jains with a few Sikhs and 
Aryas. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and out of 
a total of 2,207 houses 1,010 were assewed to taxation in 1902, 
with an incidence of Es. 8 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-1 pec 
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head of population. The total income from atl sources was 
Rs. 8,119. The town police force, which consists of 16 men 
of all grades, is maintaine1 at an annual charge of Ra. 1,005. 
In addition to this, some Ra. 845 are spent annually on conser- 
vancy and Ra, 625 on local improvements. 

Although the importance of Khatauli is of recent origin, the 
town is of some age. There is a large saréi built by the Emperor 
Shéhjahén, asis recorded in the Persian inscription over the 
gateway. The only other buildings of any intere-t in the place 
are four large Jain temples. At one of them a Jain fair, known 
eatbe Uchhao Saraugian, takes place in the month of Chait, 
but the date depends on varying circumstances. A very much 
larger gathering is the fair of Zahir Diwén, held for the first 
seven days of the dark half of Bh&don, when tome 5,000 persons 
collect from the neighbourhood. 

KHATAULI Pargana, Tahstt Jinsava. 

This pargana forms the south-west portion of the tahstl, 
being bounded on the west by the Shikérpur pargana of Budhana 
tahefl, from which it is separated by the west Kéli river, on the 
north by Muzaffarnagar, on the east by pargana Jénsath and 
on the south by the Meerut district. It has a total area of 62,381 
acres or 97 square miles, 

The Wet K&h Nadi flows in a well-defined bed at 8 consi- 
derably lower level than the upland tract. Its banks are usually 
marked by a series of sandy ravine» ranning parallel to the river, 
although in some places there is a gradual descent. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the river there is a marshy tract, 
which is generally poor and uncultivated, and is supposed to have 
suffered considerably from the construction of the Ganges Canal : 
in spite of the attempts at improving the drainage made by 
the Canal Department, the deterioration duo to percolation is 
very marked. In the east of the pargana there is the Eastern 
Kali or Nagen, which entera Khatauli from Jdnsaih and 
flows through five estates before entering the Moorut district. 
In the lower portion of its course this river is generally known as 
the K6ii Nadi, the western stream of the asme name uniting with 
the Hindan on the south-eastern border of the Badhina pargaza. 
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The channel of the Nagan has been straightened and deepened 
by the Canal Department, a measure that has resulted in an im- 
provement of the drainage, but the villages in its neighbourhood 
are poor and the soil inferior. 

The central tableland of the pargana consists of a level plain, 
the soil of which is a loam of excellent quality. In the north it 
ia marked by a few sandhills, a continuation of those which are 
found in a much greater degree in the Muzaffarnagar pargana, 
Sand makes its appearance here and there throughout the whole 
tract, but, except in the north-eat corner and to the east of the 
East K6li, it dues not affect the slope of the country, nor does it 
interfere with the character of the cultivation. In the south of 
the pargana there is a slight depression which drains into the 
East K4li, and a little to the north are two other drainage lines, 
which used to carry off the surplus waters from the neighourhood of 
Khatauli and were, until the construction of the canal, of some 
advantage to the cultivators, The Ganges Canal passes through the 
middle of the pargana. To the we-t of it the right main distri- 
buttary brings water within ea,y roach of almost all the villagea 
on that side, while the Khatauli distributary confers a similar ad~ 
vantage on the villages situated in the eastern half. Tho 
only portions of the pargana which fail to obtain oanal 
irrigation are a few of the worst village; in the neighbourhood 
of the western K4li, and those lying on both sides of the 
Nagan which do not generally require it. Well irrigation 
is now chiefly confined to garden lands and to the estates 
lying in the south-east corner of the pargana. Although 
the number of masonry wells in this tract is insufficient, 
earthern wells can be constructed almost everywhere at a 
little cost. 

Out of the total area, 48,129 acres or 77 per ent. were culti~ 
vated in 1901, exclusive of 2,628 acres held in revenue-frea 
tenure. Of the remainder, 5,852 acres were revarned as barren 
or under water, Nearly half of the cultivated ares is irrigated, 
the great bulk being watered from the canal and almost all the 
remainder from wells. There has been a considerable increase 
in the cultivation since the last settlement, amounting to about 
2,500. acres. The principal crops grown in this pargana are 
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sugarcane, juér, maize, rice and cotton in the kharff, and in the’ 
rabi wheat and gram. The sugarcane is by far the most important 
crop and in every village the cultivators grow as much as they are 
able to manure. Rice is also a valuable crop, but its cultivation 
is somewhat precarious. Wheat is grown everywhere, and ocou~ 
pies nearly two-thirds of the whole rabi area. The only other 
crop deserving of mention is gram, which is very largely con- 
sumed in this part of the world ; notwithstanding the large area 
which it covers, the local produce has always to be supplemented 
by large importations from the Panjab. 

Tho pargana contains 88 villages, subdivided in 1892 into 
187 mahfils, of which 102 were held in single and joint zam{n- 
déri, 49 in pattidéri and 8¢ in bhaiyachéra tenure. At one time 
almost the whole pargana belonged to Saiyida, the descendants of 
Abul Muraffar, the minister of Sh4hjéhan and the founder of 
Muzaffarnagar. The extravagance of the owners and the fraud 
practised by their agents deprived them of almostall their ostates 
which by degrees passed into the hands of the Nawéb of Karngl, 
the Ssiyids of Jénsath, various Government officials and the cul- 
tivating communities of Jéts and Tagas. At the present timo, 
after the Saiyids, the Banias are the chief proprietors, followed by 
Réjputs, the Karnal family, J&ts, Bohras and Tagas. Of the 
cultivating classes the best are the J&ts, who on the whole hold 
tho richest villages, and who have by their industry and intelli- 
gence transformed several indifferent estates into good ones. 
They are chiefly found in the centre of the pargana. After 
that come the Rawahs and Sania, both of whom are also in 
the first rank. The Tagas are chiefly found on the banks 
of the western K4li, as are also the R4jpute. The only other 
cultivating classes deserving of mention are the Gujars and 
the Musalméns. Occupancy tenants are very numerous in 
this pargana, holding considerably more than half of the total 
cultivated area. Of the remainder two-thirds are held by 
tenants-at-will and one-third is cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves. : : 

‘The revenue of the pargana in 1820 amounted to Rs. 47,669, 
which rose in 1841 to Rs. 65,879, when the settlement was made 
by Mr. E. Thornton, and to Rs. 88,106 in 1874 at the revision 
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by Mr. Cadell. At Mr. Miller's settlement of 1892 an 
enhancement of 18°8 per cent. on the whole pargana was 
imposed, giving a total revenue of Re. 1,08,642, which now falls 
at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per acre of cultivation. The introduction 
.of canal irrigation brought about a very material change both in 
tho cultivation and in the prosperity of the pargana, and this has 
been fully maintained of late years. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
67,336 persons, of whom 35,443 were males and 31,898 females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 47,947 Hindus, 17,053 
Muzalméns, and 2,336 of other religions, most of whom are Jains. 
The increase in the population during the last forty years has 
been large and constant. From a total of 49,267 persons in 1872 
it rose to 56,215 in 1881 and 61,335 at the census of 1891. Out 
of the 88 villages of the pargana Khatauli alone is worthy of the 
name of town, but there are several villages, such as Mansurpur, 
Naula, Bhainsi, Rasulpur Saréi and Phulat, which have large 
populations. Khatauli is the principal market, but there are 
small village baz4rsat Mansurpur, Rasulpur Sar4i, Phulat, Jasauli 
and Kailaoda. The only manufacture of the pargana is that of 
blankets. Formerly there was a good deal of indigo produced, 
but with the decline in the trade most of the factories, the chief of 
which were at Mansurpur and Bhupkheri, have been abandoned. 

Means of communications in this pargana are excellent. 
Down the centre runs the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to 
Khatauli and Meerut, and parallel to it on the east is the North- 
Western Railway, with stations at Khatauli and Mansurpur, the 
latter being two miles from the village of that name. Through 
Ehatauli rons the unmetalled road from Budhéna to Mfranpur, 
with a branch leading north-east to Jénsath and leaving the 
main road to the short distance east of Khatauli station. The 
Ganges Canal is bridged et Rasulpur Saréi, Khatauli and Sitheri, 
where it is crossed by the Budhéna road. There are canal bunga- 
lows at Bhainsi and Mohiuddinpur, and # road inspection 
bungalow at Khatanli. 

The pargana was constituted as such in the days of Akbar, 
and et present remains in practically the same form, though 
sight villages were added from the neighbouring parganas ia 
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1854. The Saiyids of this pargane are chiefly those of the 
Mansurpur branch, who, as has been already mentioned, obtained 
the whole tract in jégir during the reign of Shéhjahin. Before 
the conquest in 1808 the Réjputs, whose head is the Chaudhri 
of Chandsena, had recovered eight of their old villages in the 
south-east of the pargans, partly by purchase and partly owing to 
the decline of the Saiyids’ influence. The Saiyids then still held 
eighty villages, but a few years later eleven of their estates were 
gold by orders of court and four more by private treaty. Seven 
of these villages passed into the hands of Jét and Taga cultivating 
‘communitie:, and five were bought by the Saiyide of J&nsath. 
The Naw&b of Karnal in the early days of the nineteenth century 
obtained sixteen of the best villages belonging to the Khatauli 
Saiyids, who had been obliged to mortgage them to a Bania of 
Meerut. Since 1841 the Mansurpur branch has gone steadily to 
ruin, and it doe’ not seem likely that it will ever recover. The 
only Saiyid proprietors who now remain, with the exception of 
‘those of Jénsath, are thore of the Shéhjah4npur family, a branch of 
the Mansurpur house. Another branch of the same family still 
owns a few villages of little importance, and the Sarfi Saiyids 
retain half of their former possessions. Altogether, though the 
Saiyids have purchased largely, they do not hold more than one- 
fourth of the whole pargana, and one-half of this is held by 
‘Baiyids who do not repre.ent the original owners. 





KAUDDA, Pargana Pur Cunarar, Tahal MozaFFaRNacaR. 

A considerable village in the north-west of the pargana, about 
‘two mile: west of the main road from Muzaffarnagar to Pur and. 
ten miles from the former. The village lands are watered 
from the Bhaisani réjbaha of the Ganges Canal, which flows about 
& mile east of the village. I has a total area of 1,543 acres and 
#s divided into three mahéls held in imperfect pattidéri tenure 
‘und awewed to a revenue of Rs. 3,320. The population at the 
fest, vensos numbered 2,441 persons, of whom 1,310 were Muaal- 
mins, chiefly Garahs, to whom the villagepartly belongs. Khudda 
fposeesses a primary school, but nothing else of any importance. It 
formerly gave its namre to a pargana, which was amalgamated 
with ‘Obhapar ata very early date. The place is said to have 
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been founded by Nawab Abdullah Khan of Jénsath, who built 
« fort herein thereign of Alamgir, butthe place is probably older. 
After the fall of the Saiyids the village was included in the estate 
of Réja Ramdayal of Landhaura. Qn his death in 1813 it was 
settled with the resident Taga: and Garah«, but the former have 
lost the whole and the latter a part of their property, which has 
been purchased by the mahéjans of Chhapar. The Garabs claim 
a Réjput origin and state that they are converte] Bargujars. In 
1825 the village paid a revenue of Rs. 2,500, which shows that it 
‘was then in an equally flourishing conditivn. 





KOTESRA, Pargana CoartHawat, Tuhatl MUZAFFARNAGAR. 

A large mud-built village on the right bank of the Deoband 
canal, four miles north of Charthawal and eleven miles from 
Muzaffarnagar. The site is low and surrounded by tanks. A 
number of Banias reside here, who carry on a considerable 
trade in sugar, a small market boing held weekly. A Govern- 
ment primary school is maintained in the village. Some decayed 
®aiyid families have their home here, and to the south of the 
town is an old fort which still belongs to them ; a large brick- 
built place with towers at the ovrners surrounded by cupolas, 
The village consists of two mah&ls held in pattidéri tenure a-ressed, 
to a revenue of Rs. 5,400. The population at the last census 
numbered 3,565 persons, of whom 2,519 were Musalinaéns and 158 
Jains; majority of the population are Musalmén Tagas. The 
greater part of the Saiyids’ posexions have pased inty the hands 
of the Banias. 

KUDANA, Pargana Sufuit, Tahefl Katrina. 

A village situated among the ravines on the left bank of the 
Kirsani, at a distance of four miles south-east of Shimli and 20 
miles from Muzaffarnagar. It is said to have been settled by 
Dhoira and Mustana, the sons of Biba, a Jét of Bawai. It now 
‘belongs to a large family of Jéts, who pay a revenue of Re. 5,865. 
Whe village is divided into a number of mah4ls chiefly held in 
‘Dhaiyechéra tenure. The pepulation in 1901 numbered 8,488 
persons, of whom 352 were Musalméns and 25 Aryss. There iss 
syillage school here. 
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LANE, Pargana Sufurs, Tohel Kareina, 

A very large village in the south-east of the pargana, a 
short distance north of the road from Meerut to Sh&mli, at a 
distance of about six miles from the latter. It was formerly 
held by Bheda Jéts, who are eaid to have come here from Lisarh 
under one Mahanand. It is now held by Gatwala Jats and 
partly by Banias, the total revenue being Rs. 10,310. The 
population at the last census numbered 3,863 persons, of whom 
578 were Musalméns and 28 Jains. A small market is held here 
weekly on Thursdays, and a Government primary school is 
maintained here. 





LISARH, Pargana Kinvuua, Tahkst! BopwAna. 

Lisarh or Lisadh is a village on the left bank of the Kirsani 
river, at a distance of about five miles from Kandhla and nine 
miles from Budhéna, with which it is connected by a small road 
that joins the main road from Sh&mli to Meerut. The village is 
in a flourishing condition, and belongs to a very numerous body 
of Hindu Jats, who pay a revenue of Rs. 6,455. A small trade 
in grain and cloth is carried on with K4éndhla and Muzaffarnagar. 
The population in 1901 numbered 3,694 persons, including 208 
Jains, Jéts form the bulk of the inhabitants. There is a 
primary school here. 





LOHARI, Pargana Tuiva Beawan, Tahetl Karrdna. 

A large village on the eastern borders of the pargana,"a short 
distance north of the road from Muzaffarnagar to Th4na Bhawan 
at a distance of about three miles from the latter and 17 miles 
from Muzaffarnagar. The place is said to have been settled by 
Chaudhri Dhandu, a Pundir Réjput, some 200 yearsago. A well 
in the village still bears his name, and his descendants are said to 
be living in the village of Banchrain Sah4ranpur. This Dhando 
rebelled against the kings of Dehli and was subdued by one 
Hasan Khan, e Pathén of Dudhli, from which the village acquired, 
its’ second name of Hasanpur. The place is now held by 
Psthéns and Banias, and is situated in the bet recruiting area 
in the district. More than half the village is held in revenue- 
free tenure, while the remainder is assessed at Rs. 2,200. The 
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population at the last census numbered 4,649 persons, of whom 
2,585 were Musalméns and 40 Jaina and Aryas. A market ia 
held here weekly on Wednesdays. There is a post-office here, 
a Government primary school and also an aidei indigenous 
school. Besides the mosque and idgah there is a tomb of Hasan 
Khan in the village. The whole site lies within the circuit of 
an old fort still surrounded by a ditch which retains much stag- 
nant water, and is responsible for much of the sickness that 
generally prevails here. 








MANSURPUR, Pargana Knaravut, Tahetl Jansare. 

A large village in the north of the pargana lying between 
Mansurpur and the right main distributary of the Ganges Canal, 
ata distance of six miles due north of Jénsath and eight miles 
from Musaffarnagar. Tho village lies low and is unhealthy. 
To the west of the town there is a largo jhfl known as the Pilawala 
Tél. The place is purely agricultural in character and is sur- 
rounded by rice and sugarcane fields. There is a post-office 
here and a primary school. A small market is held weekly on 
Thursdays, The population, which in 1865 numbered 2,450 
souls, had risen at the last census of 1901 to 3,482 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,804 were Muralméns and 198 Jains. The place derives 
ite name from Saiyid Mansur, the son of Khan Jahén Tihanpuri, 
who receive the pargana in jégir from the Emporor Sh&hjahén. 
It is still held by Saiyids in pattidéri tenure and is assessed 
toa revenue of Rs. 4,300. A large portion of the village is held 
revenue-free. 

‘The Mansurpur railway station of the North Western Rail- 
way lies at a distance of two miles to the south-west of the village 
with which it ia connected by a amall unmetalled road, which 
continues beyond the railway to join the metalled road from 
Muzaffarnagar to Meerut. 





MIRANPOR, Pargona Bouma SaMBALHERA, Tahst JANSATH. 

A small town situated on the junction of two unmetalled 
roads leading from Musaffarnagar to Mawana and from Khe- 
tauli to Bijnor vid Dharampuraghét, at a distance of 20 miles 
from Musaffarnager and six miles from Jénsath. Close toit onthe 
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‘weet flows the Churiala distributary of the Antpshabr canal. 
Adjoining the town on the east is the large village of Ksithaura, 
which is separately mentioned. Miranpur contains a first class 
police-station, a post-office and a middle vernacular schoo], which 
has been recently opened and is well attended ; in addition to 
this, there is a small sided school in the town. Markets are held 
here weekly on Tuesdays. Although the inhabitants complain 
that their ancient trade has pared from them, the town is still of 
considerable importance. It is nuw fairly well paved and 
drained. At one time a large busines was carried on here in 
rice, sugar, salt and grain, but the opening of the railway has to 
8 large extent diverted the trade to Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar. 
Blankets are made here to a considerable extent, and also a 
coarse blue pottery. Miranpur is the home of a family of 
Ssiyids dewended from Haidar Khan, the son of Saiyid Salér 
of Chhatrauri, an account of whom is given in the history of the 
district. During the Mutiny the town was held by Mr. Palmer 
at the end of the year 1857. On the fourth of February, 1858, 
it was attacked by the rebels from Bijnor, who burnt the station 
and killed three men. On the arrival of reinforcements from 
Jauli the rebels retreated, three being killed and two taken 
prisoners. The rebels expected to be joined by the Saiyids, but 
reseive’ little support in that direction. 

The population, which in 1865 numbered 6,048 persons, 
had riren in 1881 to 7,276, and at tho last census was 7,209, 
of whom 3,618 were males and 3,591 females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 4,055 Hindus, 3,050 Musal- 
mins and 104 others, chiefly Jains. A large proportion of the 
Hindus are Banias. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856 and contains 2,143 houses, out of which 1,077 were 
sasessed to taxation in 1901, the incidence being Re. 1-10-9 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. Out of the 
total income of Re. 2,141, the town police-force, numbering 
thirteen men of all grades, was maintained at an annual charge 
of Re. 919, while Re. 540 is spent annually on conservancy and 
Rs. 380 on local improvements. 

A number of fairs are held annually at Miranpur, but none 
are of any great size or importance. The largest is attended: 
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by some 3,000 persons, and is held in Asarh on the occasion of 
the Ramlila end Bharat Milap. The Ganesh fair in Séwan and 
the R4mnaumi in Chait are each attended by about 2,000 people. 
A amaller gathering is that in honour of Shakumbar Devi, held 
for eight daya in the beginning of Asarh, A Musalmén 
-esremblage of about 1,000 persons takes place here during the 
Muharram. 





MORNA, Pargana BuuKarueErt, Tohetl JAneaTH. 

A village on the south side of the road from Muzaffarnagar 
to Bijnor, at a distance of four miles east from Bhopa and fifteen 
miles from the district headquarters. It lies between the left 
main distributary and the Belra left feeder of the Ganges Canal. 
Up to the middle of the eighteonth century Morna was the prin- 
cipal town of the pargana, but its proximity to the Pathan fort of 
Shukartar was fatal to its security. In 1769 and again in 1772 
Shukartar was invested by the Mahrattas, who made Morna their 
headquarters and on their departure reduced it to a small village, 
which it still remains. It is the home of a family of Ssiyids, 
who belong to the Chhaétrauri branch of the Barha house, many 
of whom have left monumentsin Morna. Tho chief of these is 
a large mosque built by Bibi Shabbu, the wife of Nawéb Husain 
Khan, during the reign of Muhammad Shéh in 1725 A.D. For 
services rendered to Muhammad Shéh the Saiyids of Morna 
received a grant of land in pargana Charthawal. There isa villago 
school here and a small bazér. The place is celebrated for ita 
wool and the blankets manufactured therefrom. The village is 
held in pattidéri tenure and pays a revenue of Rs. 1,225. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,971 persons, of whom 
569 were Musalméns, 





MUZAFFARNAGAR, Pargana and Take] MuZA¥FARNAGAR. 

The headquarters town of the district and tahefl is situated in 
latitude 29’ 28" north and longitude 77’ 44” east, near the left bank 
6f the K4li river, at a distance of 33 miles north of Meerut, 
with which it is connected by a metalled road and the North- 
Western Railway. The Ilstter passes to the east of the town 
shrough the civil station, the railwsy station lying a short distance 
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south of the metalled road running from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor. 
Other metalled roads lead from the town to Roorkee on the north~ 
east and to Sh4mli and Kairdéna on the west. Unmetalled roads 
branch off from the latter leading to Charthawal and Thana 
Bhawan on the north-west and to Budh4éna on the south-west. 
Besides these similar roads run to Sahéranpur, parallel to the 
railway, to J4nsath, and to Jauli on the Ganges Canal, There 
are also many metalled roads in the town and civil station. 

The town itself is closely built and crowded with many amall 
streets. It is built on the high land above the Kéli to which the 
drainage of the town is carried along artificial channels. Tho 
principal basér is of recent origin and lies to the south of the town 
on the west side of the Meorut roads. Markets are held daily, 
but the chief day is Saturday in cach week. Owing to its position 
as the head quarters of the district and the pre-ence of the railway, 
Muzaffarnagar has become an important centre of the wheat trade, 
and during the exporting season the baz4rs present a spectacle 
of considerable activity. The only manufactures of any note 
are the blankets made here ; some yeats ago indigo was manufac- 
tured to a considerable extent, but the decline of this industry 
led to its abandonment. The public buildings comprise the 
taha{! and police station, which are situated in the centre of the 
town. A short distance to the south is the sadr dispensary 
of the district, which stands on the wost side of the Meerut 
road. With these exceptions the other public buildings are all 
situated to the east of the main road from Meerut to Roor- 
kee. Adjoining the road isthe high school and close to it on 
the north the middle vernacular school, while a short distance 
south is the post-office. The civil station lies to the east of the 
town and extends beyond the railway. Besides the bungalows 
which form the residence of the European officers, there are the 
district courts near the railway station, the church, a short distance 
east of the post-office and the district jail, which occupies a square 
area beyond the railway, a short distance north of the Bijnor 
road. Further east is the public garden, which is approached 
by the cireular road that surrounds the civil station. 

The town was for long generally considered unhealthy, the 
people being constantly subject to malarious fever, which was 
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due in part to the moisture caused by the canals and also to 
the natural unhealthiness of the place resulting from inattention 
to cleanliness and drainage. Much, however, has been done in 
this direction by filling up the many large excavations in the 
neighbourhood of the town, by paving the roads and constructing 
masonry drains, and by devoting more attention to conservancy 
generally. The new drains constructed by the municipality are 
continually flushed by a flow of water that runs down to the Kéli 
Nadi. The rosult of those measures havo been great improve- 
ment in the health of the town, as is evident from the death-rate, 
which in 1902 amounted to 36-73 per thousand of population, and 
even this figure is somewhat in excess of the average of the last 
few yoars. 

Muzaffarnagar is a town of comparatively recent origin. It 
was founded by the son of Muzaffar Khan Kh&njahan in the 
reign of Shéhjahin about 1633 A.D. Previous to that date 
there was an old town known as Sarwat, the ruins of which are 
still visible, lying about a mile tothe north-east near the 
railway station. For some time it remainod a place of little 
importance, but on the British conquest in 1808 it was selected 
to be the headquarters of a district. The population in 1847 
numbered 7,264 persons, and since then has constantly increased. 
In 1853 there were 9,646 inhabitants and in 1865 they had 
increased to 10,748. At the following consus of 1872 the popula- 
ation numbered 10,793 persons, and after that year we find a 
still more rapid development, tho numbers rising to 15,080 in 
1881 and to 18,166 in 1891. At the last census Muzaffarnagar 
contained a population of 23,444 inhabitants, and thus became for 
the first time in its history the largest town in tho district. There 
isa very stgiking dixproportion between the sexes, males number- 
ing 13,640 to 9,804 females, a ratio that has remained constant for 
the last forty years. Classified according to religions, there were 
12,847 Hindus, 9,519 Musalméns, 744 Jains, 129 Christians and 
205 others, most of whom are Aryas, with a few Sikhs. 

The town was constituted as a municipality in November 
1872, and is administered under Act I of 1900. The board 
consists of twelve members, of whom nine, including the chair- 
man, are elected. The income is derived chiefly from an ontroi 
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tax on importa, and in 1902 amounted in all to Rs. $3,199, 
including s balance of Re. 5,734 from the preceding year. Of 
this the octroi contributed Rs. 23,011, the other main heads of 
income being rents of sardis and nazél houses and land, amount- 
ing to Rs. 1,256, the sale proceeds of manure, Ra. 1,032, realiza- 
tions from pounds, Ra, 497 and the tax on vehicles and animals, 
Rs. 428. The expenditure for the same year amounted to 
Rs. 22,414, leaving a balance of Rs. 9,095 in hand, The chief 
charges were conservancy, Rs. 7,176, the cost of edministration, 
Rs. 4,144, the upkeep of the police, Re. 2,889, medical charges, 
Re. 1,894 and education, Rs. 1,556. Under the last-mentioned 
head come the grants of Rs. 300 to the district high school and 
Rs. 506 to the two primary schools in the town. 

If these figures be compared with those of 1874 it will be 
found that both the income and the expenditure have almost 
doubled since that date. The octroi receipts in 1874 amounted to 
Rs. 10,480, which bears ample testimony not only to the growth 
of the trade of the town, but also to the improved administration 
which was considerably reformed two years ago. Ronts have 
doubled, while the other miscellaneous receipts, which in 1874 
amounted to Rs. 919, now exceed Rs. 2,000. The expenditure 
for the same year was Rs. 16,614, but of this over Rs. 6,000 were 
expended on public works, as against Rs. 1,053 of the last year 
of record. The most noticeable differences aro those which occur 
under the heads of conservancy, which amounted to Rs. 1,606, 
and education, to which only Rs. 163 were then devoted. 

Mention has already been madein the district account of the 
Horse Fair at Muzaffarnagar, an annual institution of growing 
importance that occurs in March. The gathering laste for a 
week, and generally is hold from the 14th to the 21st of the 
month. It is attended as a rule by some 5,000 persons, and a 
brisk trade is carried on. At the Ramlila in the month of 
Asarh some 4,000 people assemble at Muzaffarnagar. Fairs are 
aleo held in Chait, an asomblage known as the Ghét fair, 
and in Bhédon, a much smaller fair, called the Chhariyan-ka- 
mels. At the old site of Sarwat an insignificant little gathering 
is held at the shrine of Mustan Sh&h on every Thuradsy in 
Jeth, 
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MUZAFFARNAGAR Pargana, Tahstl Muza¥¥aRnaGar. 

The central pargans of the tahsfl and district lies between Char- 
thawal and Baghra on the west, and Pur Chhapar, Bhukarheri 
and J&nsath on the east. To the east lies pargana Khatauli 
of the J&nsath tahefl and to the north the Sahéranpur district. 
It is of an irregular shape, being much wider in the south than 
in the north, where it has a breadth of barely two miles. The 
West Kéh Nadi enters the pargana at Rohana in the north, and 
then taking a south-westerly course forms for ashort distance 
the boundary between this pargana and Charthawal, and then 
turns south again, leaving the pargana near the south-western 
corner, The khfdir along this river on the west is an inferior 
tract, which for somo time has been gradually deteriorating. Tho 
bulk of the pargana Jies to the east of the K4li, and on this side 
the khédir is wider, but of no better quality. It is separated from 
the uplands by an undulating sandy ridgo, beyond which extends 
a fairly level plain, the most prominent feature of which is 
the line of sandhills, which entors the pargana from Pur 
Chhapar and joins the ravines above the K4li in the extreme 
south. On both sides of this ridge are some bhér villages in 
which the sand continually shifts about from place to place. The 
best villages are in the centre of the pargana and are chiefly 
cultivated by Garahs. The soil between the main sandy ridge 
and the K&li is generally an excellent loam, well watered from 
the right main distributary of the Gangos Canal and its minor 
branches, the chief of which are tho Makhiali and Basehra réj- 
bahas. Almost the whole of the pargana is within reach of canal 
irrigation, as the villages on the high bank west of the Kéli are 
traversed by the Lohari réjbaha of the Deoband canal. Well 
irrigation is practically unknown except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Muzaffarnagar. 

The total area of the pargana is 69,404 acres or 108 square 
miles. Of this 50,704 acres or 73 per vent. were cultivated in 1901, 
a figure that shows an enormous increase during the past sixty 
years, for in 1841 the cultivated area was only 39,585 acres, 
rising to 41,917 acres in 1862 and 46,477 acres in 1872. The 
irrigated area amounts to 41 per cent. of the cultivation, and this 
is almost entirely watered from canals, the area irrigated from 
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wells being less than 850 acres. The principal crops are wheat, 
gram and barley in the rabi, and sugarcane, juér, rice and béjra 
in the Kharff. The comparatively large area under béjra and 
barley is no doubt due to the large existence of sandy soil found 
in this pargana, while the presence of rice is explained by the 
abundance of flush irrigation provided by the distributaries of 
the Ganges Canal. 

The pargana contains 64 villages, which in 1892 were sub- 
divided into 216 mah4ls, of which 128 were held by zamind4rs, 
47 in bhaiyachéra and 41 in pattidéri tenure. Most of the vil- 
Jages appear to have been held at one time or other by Saiyids ; 
but the largest Jandowners at the present time are the money~ 
lenders and the Naw&b of Karna]. The Saiyids still hold shares 
in a large number of e>tates, the chief families being those of Bilas- 
par, Rathori and Bandhura, while a few inferior villages belong to 
the smaller Saiyids. To the south-west Jéts hold two villages, 
and Réjputs and Tagas are to be found in the north along the Kali, 
but as a rule it is comparatively rare to find in this pargana 
villages held by small communities. At the settlement by 
Mr. Thornton in 1840 the pargana was assessed to a revenue of 
Re. 60,817. This expired in 1863, and a few years later Mre 
Martin raised the demand to Rs. 68,422, but this was cancelled by 
Government in 1867 and Mr. Cadell was instructed to make a 
fresh assessment, which was completed in 1873, the demand being 
raised to Rs. 82,160, with an incidence of Re. 1-12-4 per acre 
of cultivation. The pargana had undoubtedly benefited very 
largely by the progress of irrigation which had a very marked 
effect in increasing the cultivated area and improving the charac~ 
ter of the crops sown. More than this, the introduction of 
the canal, according to Mr. Cadell, had a considerable effect in 
improving the character of the cultivators themselves, owing to 
the increased inducement to industry and the ease with which an 
honest livelihood can be obtained from the lend. 

The pargana wasoriginally known by thename of Sarwat from 
the village of that name lying about half a mile from the town of 
Muzaffarnagar, where the remaifs of some brick foundations are 
still to be seen. Shortly after his accession to the throne, the 
Emperor Shéhjab&n bestowed the parganas of Khatauli and Sarwat 
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in jdgir on Saiyid Muzaffar Khan Khénjahén of Bihari, a village 
in the extreme south of the pargana, whose son took some lands 
from Sujru and, uniting them with Sarwat, called the new town 
Muzaffarnagar after the name of lua father. The pargana was 
greatly extended by additions from Bhukarhori, Jénsath, Baghra, 
Chartbawal and Pur Chhapar, until it consisted of 44 villages 
inhabited by the Saiyids, followers of the jagirddrs, and twenty 
more villages were added at the settlement of 1840. Some 
smaller changes subsequently took place in 1854, a few villages 
being received from Deoband in the Sahéranpur district. Imme- 
diately before the British occupation in 1803 the pargana was 
held at a fixed revenue by the Naw4b of Karn4], whose posses- 
sions here were subsequently exchanged for grants to the west 
of the Jumna. The original 44 villages of the pargana were 
assessed in 1805 at Rs. 37,061, ‘which was reduced in 1811 to 
Rs. 33,766, rising in 1818 to Rs 36,484 and in 1830 to 
Rs. 42,013. The figures for each village show, as Mr. Cadell 
pointed out, “ that the estates in this pargana have all along been 
moderately assesed. In many ca-e, indeed, tho assesamenta 
would appear throughout to have been extremely low, evon in 
those estates which are cultivated by old communities which held 
their own throughout the long poriod of anarchy which preceded 
the British occupation. Elsewhere, the most remarkable features 
of ita fisoal history are the enormous assessments which appear to 
have been levied from the strong cultivating communities, and 
the marked rise in the assessment of estates which, before the 
pacification of the country, were carelessly cultivated, if tilled at 
all. The estates, comparatively speaking, most heavily assessed 
throughout the period are those immediately in the noighbaur- 
hood of Muzaffarnagar itself, and those in which the revenue 
has advanced least are the estates on either bank of the river 
which have not received canal water, or in which the opening of 
the canal has conferred the least benefit, or by percolation in thé’ 
lower lands has caused the greatest injury. Taking the pargana 
as a whole, the enhancement of the land-revenue has been gradual 
and moderate ; and the revenue of the twenty-three estates, the 
history of which is known from the beginning of the century, has 
imcreased only 40 per cent. in the fifty years which elapseqd 
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between the British occupation and the construction of the Ganges 
Canal. It is not improbable that the revenue assessed by the 
Mahbrattes was not always very punctually levied, but there were 
collected, in addition to the revenue, some or all of no less than 
eleven distinct ceases, which appear to have had a place in the 
revenue system of our predecessors. Irregular demands, too, were 
no doubt more numerous and more important than they are now ; 
and, above all, the country was in a state of the utmost insecurity, 
was in constant danger from marauders, whose frequent incursions, 
besides inflicting other and more important injuries on the people, 
seriously interfered with agriculture, by keeping the population 
massed together in towns and large villages, instead of being 
scattered in a manner necessary for effective agriculture in small 
villages and hamlets. Since the beginning of the century, too, 
improved communications have accompanied increased security, 
population has been largely added to, and prices, which were 
famine prices seventy years ago, are now little, if at all, above the 
average. Independently, therefore, of the construction of the’ 
canal, the assets of the pargana might have been expected to show 
a large increase, which successive reductions of tho proportion of 
the rental taken by the State could not prevent Government from 
sharing.” 

The population of the pargana in 1853 numbered 45,642 per- 
sons. This rose in 1865 to 49,518, but in 1872 the total was only 
48,888. The decline appears to have been due to the deteriora- 
tion of the villages lying to the wot of the Kéli, which were 
then without the benefit of canal irrigation and suffered severely 
in year of drought, and also from several serious epidemics of 
fever. To the east of the Kéli there was a slight increase, which 
appears to have been undoubtedly due to the improvement of the 
land resultant on the introduction of canal irrigation. In 1881 
an enormons improvement was noticeable in this respect, the popu- 
Jation having risen to 61,165 persons, and in 1891 a still further 
increase was observed, the total number of inhabitants according 
to the census returns being 64,310. During the past ten years 
the rate of increase has exceeded all previous records, the popula- 
tion being 79,417, of whom 43,807 were males and 35,610 females, 
Classified according to religions, there were 49,461 Hindus, 28,201 
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Musalméns and 1,665 others. Of the last more than one-half 
were Jains, the remainder being Aryas, Sikhs and Christians in 
almost equal proportions. Besides the town of Muzaffarnagar, 
there is no place of any great size or importance in the parganm 
The largest villages are Baghonwali, Datiana and Sujru, each of 
which have been separately mentioned. Muzaffarnagar is the 
principal market and the only other bazér deserving of mention is 
held at Bihari. The pargana is very well provided with means of 
communication. It is traversed from north to south by the North- 
Western Railway, with stations at Muzaffarnagar and Rohan. 
From Muzaffarnagar four metalled roads lead in different direo~ 
tions ; the first to Khatanli and Meerut, parallel to the railway ; the 
second to Sh4mli and Kairfna, which crosses the K4li by a bridge 
and gives off unmetalled branches leading to Charthawal and 
Budhéna ; the third to Pur and Roorkee passing through the 
village of Baghonwali; and the fourth to Bhopa and Bijnor. 
Besides there, unmetalled roads run to Sahfranpur parallel to the 
railway, to Jauli in pargana Jauli-Jénsath, and to Jénsath and 
Miranpur. 
MUZAFFARNAGAR Tahstl. 

‘This tabs{] oocupies the centre and north-eastern portion of 
the district, being bounded on the north by the Deoband tahefi 
of Sahdranpur, on the south by pargans Shikérpur of the Budhéna 
tabsfl and parganas Khatauli and Jauli-Jaénsath of the Jénsath 
tahefl. To the south-east lies pargana Bhukerheri and to the east 
the Bijnor district ; to the west lie the Sh4mli and ‘Thana Bhawan 
perganas of the Kairfnatahsfl. It is composed of five parganas = 
Muzaffarnagar, Charthawal, Baghra, Pur Chhapar and Gordhan~ 
par, all of which have been separately described in detail. 
Besides the Ganges on the east the tahsfl is traversed by the three 
rivers all running from north to south, the Hindan in the west, 
the Kéli in the centre and the Solani in the east. Beyond the 
Jast-mentioned river the land is all included in the kh&dir of 
the Ganges, while the remainder of the tahefl consists of high 
level uplands broken only by the rivers and a few ravines, 

The North-Western Railway runs through the centre of the 
tahefl snd bas two stations, one at Muzaffarnagar and the other ab 
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Rohans. To tho west of the Kéli the main line of communication 
is the Muzaffarnagar-Kairéna road, which isnéw metalled through- 
qut and has bridges over the K4li and Hindan. ‘Two unbridged 
roads run north-west and south-west to Thins Bhawan and 
Budhana. East of the K4li,the main road from Meerut to 
Roorkoe runs the whole length of the tahefl from south to north. 
east, and a partially metalled road runs cast toBijnor. AtRémpur, 
a village north of Muzaffarnagar, a socond class road branches off 
from the main road and rans due north parallel to the railway 
line to Sahéranpur. ‘Two roads run south-east and connect 
Muzaffarnagar with Jaul and J&énsath, whilo in the north-east 
there are two more roads, one of which connects Pur with Bhukar- 
heri, and the other pares through Barla from Bhukarheri to 
Devband. In the Gange: khédir communications are almost 
entirely interrupted during the rains, and are never good at any 
time; a winding track from Pur gives a tolerably easy approach 
to the northern part of Gordhanpur pargana in the dry weather, 
and a road made by tho Canal Dopartmont affords communi- 
eation with Roorkee. 

Large quantities of mgar and wheat are exported annually 
from Muzaffarnagar, and tho railway station presenta an 
unusually busy appearance for some time after the harvest of these 
staples. The only manufacture of any note in the tahefl are the 
pblankoty mado in Muzaffarnagar, which is the only town of 
any importance. There are two Act XX towns, Charthawal and 
Pur, both of which have been separately described, as well as the 
psrgana capitals and all the largor villages. For the purpores of 
police administration there are stationsat Muzaffarnagar, Chartha- 
wal, Pur, Gordhanpur and Titavi. The circles of thee stations are 
coincident with the boundaries of the parganas in which they are 
gituated, with the exception of a portion of Gordhanpur that lies 
within the limits of the Bhopa police-station in pargana 
Bhukerheri. The civil jurisdiction of the tahsfl is in the hands of 
the Munsif of Muzaffarnagar, who is subordinate to the Judgeof 
Sabéranpur. 

The total population of the tahsfl in 1901 numbered 289,044 
persona, of whom 129,505 were males and 109,468 females. Clna- 
sified according to religions, there were 165,100 Hindus, 70,961 
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‘Musalm4ns, 1,457 Jains,894 Aryas, 544 Christians and 208 Sikha 
The most numerous Hindu oastes are Chamars, who number 44,867 ; 
Jats, 21,453; Kabérs, 11,383; Brahmans, 11,098 ; Gujars, 8,158 ; 
Ré&jputs, 7,647 and Tagas, 7,022. Besides these thero are consi- 
derable numbers of Gadariyas, Bhangis, Banias and Sanis. The 
Ré&jputs are mainly of the Pundir clan, while Chavhans and 
Gaharwars are also largely represented. The Banias are chiefly 
Agarw&ls. Of the Musalm4ns the most numerous are Julahas, 
followed by Sheikhs, the latter being almost entirely of the Qur-~ 
re:hi and Siddiqi subdivisions, who are found in anapproximately 
equal proportion. Next to them come converted Tagay, Jats and. 
Réjputs, and then Garahs, Pathéns and Saiyids. Tho last-men- 
tioned are the most important as among them are to bo found many 
considerable landholders. They are chiefly of the Zahdi sub- 
division and claim to be connected in some way or other with the 
great Barha families. 

The tahs{l is almost wholly agricultural in character as is only 
to be expected from the abronce of large towns, What trade thore 
is, is chiefly in the hands of Sarangi Jains, who form the great 
majority of the 3,319 persons returned a» engaged in commerce. 
The only other occupation doserving of notice, apart from agri- 
oulture, general Iabour and the supply of articlesof food and drink, 
is the manufacture of ootton and weaving, which is followed by 
18,298 persons, Mention may be made of tho largo number of 
beggars, no less than 7,357 persons, deriving a subsistence from 
mendicancy, a figure which does not include any of the membors 
of the begging religious orders. 





NAULA, Pargana Knatavut, Tahetl JANastTH. 

A very large village, at a distanco of three miles north-woxt of 
Khatauli, situated on the edge of the high ground overlooking 
the western Kéli Nati. It lies off the road and is only conneotod 
by village cart tracks with Mohiuddinpur and Bhainai on the 
Muzaffarnagar road, and with Phulet. It contained in 1901 a 
population of 8,752 persons, of whom 2,400 were Hindus, 1,102 
Musalmfns and 260 Aryas and Jains. The bulk of the Hindu 
population is composed of Tagas, who sre part owners of the 
village, the remainder belonging toSaiyide. There are seventeen. 
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bbaiyachfra mah&h, paying a revenue of Rs. 4,990. A Govern- 
ment primary school is maintained here. 

PHUGANA, Pargana Kispuwa, Take Boonima. 

A village on the south side of the road leading from Shémli 
to Budhéana, at a distance of six miles from the latter. It lies low 
and is liable to annual inundation during the rains, which often 
produces a high mortality from fever. The village lands are 
irrigated from a large swampy depression lying to the south and 
also by the Yarpur distributary of the Jumna Canal, which 
the road crosses about two miles to the south-east. The village 
is in a fairly flourishing condition and is held by a large number 
of small J&t proprietors who pay a revenue of Rs. 7,385. The 
population consists mainly of Jéts and Sanis with a few Jains, 
The total number of inhabitants at the last census was 8,236 
persons, Adjoining Phugana on the south-east is the village 
of Loi, where there is a canal bungalow. 

PINDAURA, Pargana Juinsndwa, Tahett Karehwa, 

Pindaura Jah4ngirpur is a large village about six miles north 
of Jhinjhéna and two miles north-east of Un. It lies at some 
distance from any road, but village tracks connect it with Un 
and Garhi. To the east of the village there is a large stretoh of 
waste land and a smaller similar tract to the wast which sinks 
into a large jhil in the shape of a horse shoe. It was originally 
settled by Jéta of Jhajhar in Meerut, who are said to have 
replaced a former population of Brahmans. The proprietary hody 
is mixed, but the largest element is Jét. It consists of a ingle 
bhaiyach4ra mabél, paying a revenue of Rs. 6,150. There is a 
Government school here. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,597 persons, of whom 413 were Musalméus. 





PINNA, Porgane Bacura, Tahst] MuzaFFARNAGAR. 

An old village on the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to 
Shémli, at distance of four miles from the headquarters. I 
was originally settled by Jéts who came from Ludhiéna, and is 
still largely held by their descendants, although some of the land 
has pewed into the hands of absentee landlords. The yillage 
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lies between the Charthéwal and the Lohari distributeries of the 
Deoband Canal, and is also irrigated from the two large tanks 
that adjoin the village site. The revenue now stands at Ra. 5,895. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,858 persons, of 
whom 218 were Musalmans. There is a village school here. 


PUR, Pargana Pus Cunarar, Tahed Muzarranwacan. 

Pur, or Pur Qazi ss it is generally known, is a small town in 
the north of the pargana on the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar 
to Roorkee, at a distance of 16 miles from the district head~ 
quartere. Jt is also connected by unmetalled roads with Bhu- 
karheri and Gordhanpur, the former crossing the Ganges Canal 
by the bridge at Tughlagpur, and the latter running due east 
over the Dhamat bridge. Between the canal and the town flows 
the Basehra distributary of the canal. The town is surrounded 
by a number of good groves and contains some good brick-built 
houses. It forms one of the stages on the route from Meernt to 
Roorkee, but there is no regular encamping-ground, although 
ample space is available to the south of the town. The centre of 
the site is somewhat raised, but there are many large excavations 
filled with stagnant water in the neighbourhood, and the drainage 
is defective, so that fever is often prevalent here. Pur possesses a 
police station, post-office, a Public Works Department inspection 
bungalow and a middle vernacular school. Markets are held here 
twice a week on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The population, which 
in 1872 numbered 4,356 persons, had risen at the last census to 
6,884, of whom 2,446 were Hindus, 8,875 Musalméns and 63 
Jains and Sikhs, 

The town ia administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
out of 1,450 houses in the town 880 were assessed, the house-tax 
yielding Res. 1,180, with an incidence of Re. 1-5-6 per assessed. 
house and Re. 0-3-5 per head of population. The total income, 
including balance of Rs. 107, was Rs. 1,440. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 1,389, and was chiefly devoted to police, Rs. 721, 
conservancy, Rs. 488 and local improvements, Rs. 200. A small 
local fair is held here yearly in Bhédon, and is attended by some 
400 persons. An annual course of instruction for the artillery of 
tho Bengal Command is held here during the cold wenther, 
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PURBALIAN, Pargana Suxizrun, Tahst Bupwina. 
A large village in the north-east of the pargana, lying 
between the K4li Nadi on the east and the Lobari distributary of 
the Deoband Canal on the wast, at a distance of about ten miles 
from Budhana and eleven miles from Muzaffarnagar. The 
village lands are very extensive, but the khadir of the Kali 
Nadi is poor and affected by quicksands. The population, which 
has grown very largely of late yoars, numbered at the last census 
4,489 persons, of whom 1,949 were Hindus, 2,417 Musalméns, and 
“128 Jains. J&ts, both Hindu and Musalm4n, predominate, but 
there are also fair numbers of Rathor Thikurs and Banias. The 
village is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 8,290. There is an aided 
primary school here and a canal inspection bungalow. A rough 
cart track leads to Begharazpur and the main road from Musaf~ 
farnagar to Meerut. 





PUR CHHAPAR Pargana, Tahst] MuzaFFARNAGAR. 

This pargana lios in the north-cast of the tahs{l between Gor- 
dhanpur on the east and Muzaffarnagar on the wost. To the south 
lies pargana Bhukarheri of the Jénsath tabs{l, and to the north the 
Sahéranpur district. The western portion lies in the Gangos khé~ 
dir and is traversed by the Soléni river, which flows underneath 
the high bank. The kh&dir of this pargana consists of six villages, 
all of which are precarious and are hold on a short-ierm settlement; 
the land is very swampy and the cultivation is insignificant. At 
one time the channel now taken by the Soldni was that of the 
Ganges, which is said to have left its coureo during the reign of 
Sh&hjahén and has continually recele1 oastwards from that date. 
The Soléni, which formerly joinei the Ganges in the Sah4ranpur 
district, changed its course about 1852 and broke into the line of 
jhils, which represented the old bed of the Ganges. The result 
was that the land became waterlogged and this was increased a 
few years later by percolation from the Ganges Canal. From 
north to south all the fields have beon injured, and the cultivation 
fell from 1,470 acres in 1841 to 1,836 acres in 1871, and since 
that date the decrease has been very much greater. 

‘West of the Soléni on the high bank there is a strip of infe- 
rior land with a sandy soil constantly broken by ravines. In the. 
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extreme north-east of the pargana there is a broad sandy plain, 
which extends for some distance along the side of the Ganges 
Canal. From this a line of sandhills takes off and passes in 
a conth-westerly direstion through the centre of the pargena and 
then turns south into pargana Muzaffarnagar. There are several 
other detached sandhills dotted about the pargana, but the goil 
between the main ridge and the K4li Nadi is generally an 
excellent loam, and there is another tract of similar soil on the 
eastern side of the sandhills. Although this pargana compares 
favourably with those ad joining it on the south, it must be regarded, 
as distinctly inforior in natural fortility, and though it has 
excellent facilities for irrigation, owing to tho prevalence of sand 
the proportion of irrigation to cultivation is less than usual. In 
the extreme north-wostern corner tho pargana boundary is formed. 
by tho Kéli Nadi, which has a low and deteriorating khfdir 
separate 1 from the uplan1 by an undulating ridgo of sand. 

‘The total ares of the pargaue is 69,925 acres or 93 square 
miles. Of this 40,810 acres or G8 per cent. were cultivated in 
1901, a figure that shows a considorable deoreasc, amounting to 
about 2,000 acres, during the last ten years, but which exceeds 
by eome 8,000 acros the area cultivate! in 1841, and is approxi- 
mately equal to that of 1863. The barron area is large, amount~ 
ing to nearly 11,500 acres. Tho whole pargana, with the excep- 
tion of the khAdir, where irrigation is unnecessary, lies within 
reach of canal water. It is traversed from north to south by the 
Ganges Canal, by the right and left main distributaries, by the 
Bacehra r4jbaba with its two branches, by the Bhaisani r4jbahas 
dnd soveral minor channels. The total irrigated area in 1901 
amounted to over 41 per cent. of the cultivation, and of this 
almost the whole was watered from the canal, well irrigation 
being practically unknown in this part. The principal crops 
are wheat, gram and barley in the rabi, and rice, béjra, sugar- 
cane and juér in the kharif. The double-cropped area amounts 
to 16-6 per cont. The riceis chiefly grown in the eastern half 
of the pargana and has increased considerably of late years, 
owing no doubt to the abundant facilities for irrigation. The 
prevalence of béjra is due to the presence of so much sandy 
oil, wo. : i ae 
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The revenue of the pargana at the settlement by Mr. Thornton 
in 1841 was fixed at Re, 56,147. In 1862 this settlement was 
revised by Mr.8. N. Martin who raised the demand to Rs, 59,880. 
‘This awessment wasconsidered inadequate and cancelled, a further 
revision being made by Mr. Cadell in 1872, by whom the 
pargana was assessed at Rs. 69,800, which gave an incidence of 
Re. 1-10-4 per acre of cultivation. At the last settlement of 1892 
an enhancement of 16:5 per cent. was imposed on the pargana, 
the demand being raised to Rs, 88,424, which now falls with an 
incidence of Rs. 2-0-7 per acre of cultivation. At the time of 
settlement the sixty-one villages of the pargana were divided 
into 180 mahéls, of which 73 were held in bhaiyachéra, 64 in 
wanindéri and 44 in pattidéri tenure, The proprietors of the 
pargana are chiefly Tagas, Gujara and Jats. The Tagas hold a 
large tract in the centre; the Jats own three villages in the 
north-west on the Sah4ranpur border and a great part of the large 
village of Basehra in the south ; and the Gujars, who belong to the 
Landhaure family, are mostly found in the poor tract overlook- 
ing the Ganges valley. Pur and s cluster of surrounding villages 
are held by the Sheikhs of that town. Several villages belong to 
the Banias of Chhapar and shares have been soquired in many 
others by money-lenders. The cultivators are chiefly Tagas in 
the west and centre, while to the south and east Gujars and Jho- 
jes predominate. Chamérs also take a large part in the cultiva- 
tion of this pargana. The Banias of Chhapsr are descended from 
persons who were formerly in the service of the Landhaura 
Réja. 

The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 38,026 
persons, at the rate of 351 to the square mile. In 1881 the 
returns showed a very large increase, the number of inhabitants 
being 40,124. In the following ten years thera was a slight 
deorease, but this was more than regained by 1001, when tha 
pargana contained 44,150 inhabitants, of whom 23,482 were males 
and 20,688 females. Classified according to religions, there were 
30,666 Hindus, 18,018 Musalméns and 458 others, Christians, 
Sains, Aryas and Sikhs. The number of Christians, however, was 
only socidental, the great majority of them being Britizh troops ab 
the Pur artillery camp, The only town of the pargana is Pur ot 
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Pur Qazi, as it is commonly known. There are several large 
villages, the chief of which are Basehra, Chhapar, Khudda and 
Barla, which are separately mentioned. Markets are held at Pur 
Basehra and Chhapar, and post-offices are established at the same 
places. There is a middle vernacular school at Pur, and village 
schools at all the other above-mentioned villages, and also at Khai 
Khera, Qutbpur, Tughlagpur, Tojalhera and Phalauda. 

The pargana possesses no railway, but is well provided with 
roads. The chief is that from Muzaffarnagar to Roorkee, a 
metalled road which passes through Chhapar, Barla, Phalauda and 
Pur, This is crossed at Barla by the road from Bijnor and 
Bhukarheri to Deoband, which passes through Basehra. Roads 
run from Pur to Gordhanpur and Bhukatheri vid Tugblaqpur. 
Another road runs direct from Barla to Tughlaqpur and thence 
continues eastwards across the khdédir to Gordhanpur. The 
Ganges Canal is bridged at Dhamat near Pur and at Tughlaqpur. 
There is a canal inspection bungalow at Barla. 

Pur Chhapar was known as a pargana in the days of Akbar 
and formerly bore tho namo of Chhapar Khudda. The name 
Pur Chhapar dates from the days of Qazi Nizam, who settled at 
Pur. In its present state the pargana consists of the old parganas 
of Pur and Chhapar, the pargaus of Nurnagar or Tughlaqpur, 
as it was originally called, and eight villages which were 
added to it from Bhukarberi, Jauli and the Sah4ranpur district. 
Thia Qazi Nizam mentioned above was a Saiyid of Jénsath who 
appropriated the northern portion of the pargana in the reign of 
Farrakh Siyar. After the fall of the Saiyids this pargana was 
included in the Bawani mahél, and eventually fell into the hands 
of Réja Ram Dayal of Landhaura in whose possession it remained 
until his death in 1818. The villages were then settled by 
Mr. Chamberlain with the cultivating bodies, but at the next 
settlement the pargana was given out in farm. ‘The oppressions of 
the principal farmer, Sheikh Kalian, led to the cancelment of the 
farm and the village proprietary bodies were once more permitted 
to engage for the revenue. Owing, however, to the numerous 
changes that had occurred it was found that in many cases 
none of the original owners were left, and the instructions were so 
faithfully carried out that in one instance a settlement was made 
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with the Chamérs. The J&ts, too, who roceived some of the 
best villages, had only emigrated into this pargana within 
comparatively recent times. 
RASULPUR SARAI, Pargana Kuatavur, Tohst Jénsata. 
A village on the right bank of the main Ganges Canal, which 
is here crossed by a bridge, at a distance of nearly five miles 
north of Khatauli and eleven mile: from Muzaffarnagar. To the 
west of the village flows the Sikhera distributary of the canal from 
which the village lands are waterel. It belongs to Saiyids and 
mahéjana, and is chiefly cultivated by Saiyids and Sanis, the 
staple products being wheat aud sugar. The village is divided 
into four mahals held in bhaiyachéra and joint zam{ndéri tenures, 
and pays a revenue of R», 1,510. A small bazér is held here 
weekly, but thore is nothing el-o of any importance in the village. 
The population at the la-t consus numbere 1 2,752 persons, of whom 
1,349 were Musalm4ns and 128 Jains, Sanis and Chamérs form 
the bulk of the Hindu population. No less than four annual 
fairs are hold at Rasulpur. Thoy aro all in honour of Debi, 
and are each attendel by some 1,500 persons, The first 
ocours on the Gth and 7th days of the light half of Chait, while 
another is hold on the last day of that half of tho samo month; 
the others occur ou tho corresponding days of tho month of 
Asarh. 





ROHANA, Pargana and Tahel Muza¥rarnacar. 

A village in the extreme north of the pargana and district, 
lying between the K4li Nadi on the east and the road to Deoband 
and Sahfranpur on the we-t, at a distance of eight miles from 
Muzaffarnagar. Closo to the village on tho west runs the 
Bastam distributary of the Deoband Canal. The railway station 
of Rohana lies about a mile to the south-west in the village of 
Baberi, by which name it was formerly known. Rohana consists 
of two adjoining sites, known as Rohana kalén and khurd. 
The village lends are very extensive, covering 3,085 acres, and 
paying a revenue of Rs, 5,153. The cultivators are chiefly 
Tagas, The population of tho two villages in 1901 numbered 
3,141 persons, of whom 1,873 lived in Rohanakhurd. Musalméns 
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numbered 256 as against 2,808 Hindus and 77 Jains. Rohana 
contains a post-office, school and a second class canal bungalow. 





SAMBALHERA, Pargana Buuma SAMBALHERA, 
Tahsl JANSATH. 

This village, which gives its name to the pargana, lies at a 
distance of 18 miles from Muzaffarnagar and four milos from 
Jénsath. I¢ is situated about a mile and-a-half north of the road 
from J&nsath to Miranpur and a milo east of the Anfpshahr 
branch of the Ganges Canal in arandy tract, but within reach 
of the Sambalhera and Majhera canal distributaries. It is the 
headquarters of a family of Saiyid zam{ndérs of the Chhatrauri 
branch, an account of whom is given in the dintrict notice and 
in the pargana article. Tho Saiyids live in a good brick house 
in the centre of the village. Their old fort is at Mahmudpur, 
a hamlet adjoining Sambalhera on tho south; it is a brick 
structure with high towers at the corners. The village contains 
a tomb of Hazrat ibn Salér Husain, built in 777 Hijri during 
the reign of Firoz Sh&h. Tho mosque was built in the days 
of Shéhjahin by Saiyid Makhan, the son of Baha-ud-din. 
Sambalhora possesxos an aided school and a small bazér in which 
markets are held weokly. The population, which in 1872 
numbered 2,018 souls, had risen in 1901 to 2,329, of whom 1,499 
wero Musalmfns. Tho village is axewed to a revenue of 
Re, 2,800, and has a total arca of 3,111 acros. A small avemblago, 
known as the Ghét fair, takes placo at Sambalhera in tho 
middle of Chait, but it is only attended by some 500 people 
of the neighbourhood. A much larger gathcring occurs at the 
Moharram, while a similar Musalmén fair occurs at the Chohlam 
on the 21st of Safar, when somo 1,500 persons gather together 
here from the surrounding country. 

SHAHPUR, Pargane Smxdnrur, Tahetl Bupudna. 

This is the principal town of the pargana, and lies at & 
distance of thirteen miles from Muzaffarnagar and six miles 
from Budhana, on the east side of the unmetalled road ranning 
between those places. About a mile to the south is the large 
‘village of Shoron. Sh&bpur contains a police-station, post-office, 
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canal bungalow and an aided school. Markets are held here 
weekly, and the bazfr isthe most important in the pargana, The 
population, which in 1872 numbered 3,871 souls, had rison in 1901 
to 4,101 persons, of whom 2,180 were Musalmaéns. There is & 
considerable colony of Jains here, numbering 326 souls, The 
town itself is emall and compact, and the village lands of Sh&hpur 
only cover 859 acres. They are held by a body of Sania, who pay 
arevenue of Rs. 1,550. The people aro engaged in trade rather 
than agriculture, and the place has some local celebrity for its 
wares of brass and bell-metal. Shéhpur is administered under 
Act XX of 1856. There are 1,046 houses in the town, of which 
565 were assessed to taxation in 1902, the house-tax yielding 
Rs. 900, with an incidence of Re. 1-9-6 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-4-0 per head of population. Tho expondituro was chiefly 
on police, Rs. 508 and conservancy, Rs. 276. 





SHAMLI, Pargana Suimiut, Tohstl KarnAna. 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable but greatly 
decayed town lying on tho metalled road from Muzaffarnagar to 
Kairéna, at a distance of seven miles from the latter and 24 
miles from the district headquarters. Along the south-western 
outekirts of the town runs the road from Moeorut to Jhinjhina 
and Karnal, while a third road goes due south to Baghpat 
and Dehli, About a mile east of the town an unmotalled road 
leaves the main road and runs to Théna Bhawan, a distance of 
14 miles. A mile to the east of tho town flows the Jumna Canal, 
and the whole place is surrounded by a notwork of distributaries, 
the construction of which caused the water level to rise consi- 
derably in the neighbourhood, resulting in a great deterioration 
in the public health. The site is very low and the soil contains a 
good deal of clay. To the north and east of the town is the Ganda 
nfla, which has been connected by a drainage cut with the 
Kirsani. In consequence of the high rate of mortality that 
followed on the construction of the canal, irrigation in the 
neighbourhood of the town has been for some time prohibited. 
At the same time the streets have been paved and lined with 
masonry drains; measures have been taken to protect the wells 
from contamination ; the result being that the health of the town 
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has somewhat improved during the last few years. The only 
good street is the bazfir, which has fine row of shops on either 
side. A considerable amount of trade is still carried on here, 
and the place forms an entrepdt between the Panjéb on the weat 
and Muzafiarnagar on the east. The future of the town com- 
mercially depends largely on the construction of the projected 
light railway from Sh&hdara to Sahéranpur. Thero is at prosent a 
first class police-station, a post-office, a sarai, two primary schools 
and an aided school for girls here. There is a military encamp- 
ing-ground here to the north-west of the town. ‘Till recontly, 
BShimli was the headquarters of a tahs{] and munsifi, but these 
have been removed to Kairféna. The town lands are oxtensive, 
covering 3,072 acros, of which 136 acres are occupicd by groves 
which lie mainly to the north of the town. Francklin, writing 
at the end of the eighteenth contury in his “Life of George 
Thomas,” describes Sh4mli as a town two miles in circumference, 
which “contains many handome houses both of brick and stone. 
Tho streets intersect oavh other at right angles and have 
separate gates at their ontrances, which at night are shut for the 
seourity of the inhabitants. At Sh4mli thero is a large baz&r and 
a mint where moncy used formerly to be coined. But the trade 
of this place, like many othors in the Dub, is now much on the 
decline, and, with the oxception of a few cvarse cloths, the manu- 
factures are at a stand. In its present state the villages attached 
to the pargana of Sh4mli yield a revenue of about Rs. 50,000 
though in the flourishing times of the empire it was far more 
considerable. ” 

The population of Shémli in 1847 numbered 8,447 souls. In 
1856 it had risen to 11,816, but in 1865 the number of inhabit- 
ants had fallen to 9,728 and to 9,177 in 1872. The noxt twenty 
years show a very considerable decline, for in 1881 the number 
of inhabitants had dropped to 7,859 and to 6,403 at the following 
census of 1891, Since that date tho population has recovered 
once again, for in 1901 the town contained 7,478 inhabitants, 
of whom 5,266 were Hindus, 2,093 Musalméns and 119 of other 
religions, most of whom were Jains, Of the Hindus Banias 
form the numerous caste. Shémli was formerly a municipality, 
but this has been abolished, and the town is now administered, 
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under Act XX of 1856. It possesses in all 1,928 houses, of which 
1,210 were assessed to taxation in 1901, the income from all 
eources being Rs. 2,484. The house-tax falls with an incjdenco 
of Re, 1-7-6 and Re. 0-4-6 per head of population. The town 
police force numbers 18 men of all grades, maintained at an 
annual charge of Rs.890. Some Rs. 684 arespent annually on con- 
servancy, and Rs. 385 on local improvement. A fair, attended by 
some 4,000 persons, takes place annually at Shémli on tho Dasahra. 
Smaller fairs, in honour of Burha Babu and Jogi Das, the saint of 
Bhukarheri, are held in the beginning of the month of Chait. 

The original name of the town was Muhammad pur Zanardar. 
It formed a portion of tho jagir granted by the Emperor Jahangir 
to his physician Hakim Mukarrab Khan. Tho jégir was resumed 
in the reign of Bahadur Shéh, and the town was thenceforwards 
known as Sh4mli or Shyamli from one Shyam, a follower of the 
Hakim, who built a baz4rhore. In1794 Sh&mli was the residonce 
of the Mahratta commandant, who being supposed to be in 
Jeague with tho Sikhs and to encourage thoir incursions was 
dismissed from office. Lakwa Dada, the Mahratta govornor, 
ent a force against him under the command of George Thomas, 
who first drove back the commandant into the town after a 
gallant defence and then stormed tho place the same evening. 
‘The commandant and his principal adherents wero killod, and 
‘Thomas, after appointing a new governor, was in time to tako 
part in the riego of Lakhnauti. In 1804 a battalion of the four- 
teenth Native infantry and a local battahon under the command 
of Colonel Burn was sent to protect the district against tho Mah- 
rattas. Colonel Burn marched up the Dugb, but was overtaken 
by Jaswant Rao near Kandhla, and on tho 29th of October his 
little force was completely surrounded by an overwhelming host 
of Mahrattas. Retroating to a small fort close under tho walls 
of the town, he stood bravely at bay in an apparently desperate 
Position, for the people of Shfmli joined the onemy and inter- 
cepted his supplies. He would have been compelled to surrender 
had not Lord Lake’s adyanco relieved him on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber. The Mahrattas disappoared southwards in the direction of 
Meerut without striking a blow, and Colonel Burn pursued 
them as far as that city. 
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During the early part of the disturbances of 1857 Shémli was 
hold by Ibrahim Khan, the tahs{ldér, who succeeded in opening 
up the communications between Meerut and Karn4l and kept his 
division in excellent order until about the end of August, 1857. 
He then discovered that, Mohar Singh, the principal landholder 
of the neighbourhood, who had hithorto assisted in keoping order, 
was in traitorous correspondence with Dehli, and called for assist- 
ance. This was proved by the potitions writton by this man 
which wore found in the palace at Dehli, # courso that had been 
adopted by his father in 1804. Troops were sent to Shémli with 
Mr. Grant in charge, and remained thero for somo time. On tho 
2nd Septomber they attempted to beat up the quarters of Khairati 
Khan, of Parasauli in the Kaéndhla pargana, but wore repulsed. 
This was tho signal for a general rising of the whole of the neigh- 
bouring pargauas: Jaula and Parasauli mado common cause, and 
were reinforced by detachments from Bijraul and Baraut in the 
Meerut district, the formor under Sajja and Bakta, sons of tho 
notorious Sah Mal. The fort of Budhéna was takon and garri- 
sonod by the insurgents, and tho communication botweon Meorut 
and Karnal vid Jaula was cut off. Tho Magistrate, Mr. R. M. 
Edwards, repaired to Shémli with his ontire available force, but 
80 conflicting was tho information received by him that little 
could be donc. He no sooner hoard of a party of rebels being 
collected in a villago and had arranged to go and dixperse thom 
than other intolligenco was brought that there was a still larger 
gathering in another direction. He writo::—* The truth I beliove 
to havo beon that thore wore considorable bodies of men o>llected 
in sevoral villages whore intention was to concentrato their force, 
at a stated timo, at onc common rendezvous, and from there assume 
the offensive.” Mr. Edwards took advantage of his presence 
at Sh4mli to punish the turbulent inhabitants of Iarhar, Heradh 
and Sikka, villages lying along tho Julélebad road, which had 
taken to plundering. Nows, too, arrived of a rising in Théna 
Bhawan on the same road, but considering tho dispersion of the 
ingurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budhéna of the first’ 
importance, he procecded there with all his available force on the. 
14th of September. On the same day Shimli was attacked by 
the rebelz from Théna Bhawan, headed by the Sheikhzada Qasi, 
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Mehbub Ali Khan and his nephew, Insyat Ali Khan. The 
garrison consisted of the tahs{ldér, Ibrahim Khan, Bakhtawar 
Singh, tahsfldér of Théna Bhawan, 20 troopers, 28 jail sepoys 
and 100 new levies. The tahsfl enclosure was 2 place of consi~ 
derable strength, and both the native officers expressed their 
confidence in being able to withstand any attack. Ibrahim Khan 
fought gallantly, but the place was taken by assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men were killed in the defence. “The 
ferocity of the Muhammadans, expecially against Government 
servants, was ehown by thoir slaughtoring all who, on the place 
being'taken by arsault, fled for rofuge into tho mosque and temple, 
which have always, hitherto, boon regarded as sanctuaries. They 
were there to a man cut to pieces; even little children were 
slaughtered. The innor walls of both the mosque and temple, 
which are within the tahs{} enclosure, were crimsoned with blood.” 
The troopers of tho garrison behaved splendidly. “These men, 
one and all, did their duty nobly, and in doing so submitted 
to every spocies of insult from those of their own faith among 
the assailants. The Musalman flag was waved before them, and 
when others deserted and found safety underneath its folds, 
they shot the standard-bearer dead.” Of ten men of the 1st 
Panjéb cavalry nine were killed. It was not till aftor the fall of 
‘Thana Bhawan that Sh4mli was reoccupied, and from that time 
2g farther disturbances of importance took placo. 





SHAMLI Pargana, Tahell Karnina. 

This pargana forms the south-eastern portion of the tabsfl, 
lying hetween Jhinjhéna and Kairfna on the west and the 
parganas of Shikérpur and Baghra on the east. To the south lie 
the parganas of K4éndhla and Budh4na of the Budhana tahsf] and 
to the horth Thana Bhawan. The tract is intersected from north 
to south by the Kirsani river, which flows through the centre of 
the-pargana, while in the westorn half the Eastern Jumna Canal 
runéin a sunilar direction. In its general aspect it is one of the 
best pargenas of the district. There are no precarious villages, 
the worst portions of the pargana being a somewhat inferior tract 
slong the borders of Thana Bhawan in the north and a block of 
‘villages in the west on both sides of the Jumna Canal. In the 
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former the soil is poor and means of irrigation are scanty, while 
in the latter the soil has suffered considerably from saturation 
and is largely affected with reh. Tho villages along the Kirsani 
contain a good deal of poor land broken up by ravine: and are 
wholly dependent on wells, The best portion of the pargana lies 
in the south-east on the eastern side of the Kirsani, a fine level 
tract with a rich soil and unusually high rents. Similar land is 
to be found in a few villages on the southern border and in the 
extreme western corner of the pargana where it adjoins Kair4na. 
The saturation referred to above appears to have been caused to 
a great extent by the canal, which, with its distributarios, has 
seriously interfered with the natural drainage of the country, the 
result being very detrimental to cultivation and also to health. 
In consequence of this, irrigation from the canal has been stopped 
in the neighbourhood of Shémli and an extensive drainage system 
has been undertaken by the Canal Department. The chief canal 
distributarios are the Yarpur, Ka-erwa aud Erti r&éjbahas in the 
west and centre of the pargana. 

The total area of the pargana ir 64,814 acres or 101 square 
miles, Of this 47,349 acres or 73 por cent. wero cultivated in 
1901, showing an increase of nearly 1,300 acres during the last 
ten years and nearly 1,900 acres since 1862. The barren area. 
amounts to 10,187 acres, which leaves but little room for further 
cultivation. About 56 per cent. of tho cultivate’ areais irrigated, 
and of this slightly more than half is watered from the canal 
and almost the whvle of tho remainder from wells, the great 
majority of which are of mawnry. Thero is a large number of 
amall tanks in the pargana, but thee are ouly used for irrigation 
to a very small extent, the total area thus watered being only less 
than 300 acres, The principal crops are wheat and gram in the 
rabi and juér, maize, ugarcane and cotton in the kharff. Barley 
is very little grown and has decreased in area during recent 
years. : 

The revenue of the pargana in 1848 amounted to Rs, 1,20,316, 

which foll at the rate of Rs. 2-10-0 per acre of cultivation. At the 

following settlement of 1862 by Mr. A. Colvin a slight reduction 

was made, although the incidence was raised by three pies per 

acre on account of the decrease in the cultivated area, thedemand, 
4iu 
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being fixed at Rs. 1,20,057. During the past thirty years tho 
pargana has made a considerable improvement owing to beneficial 
alterations in the canal system, improved means of communica~ 
tion, and enhanced prices. Consequently, at the settlement of 
1892 the demand was fixed at Rs. 1,614,408, showing an increase 
of 25°6 per cent. over the expiring revenue, and now falling at 
the rate of Rs. 3-3-10 per acre of cultivation, a higher rate than 
is to be founi in any other pargana of the district. The pargana 
contains sixty village:, which at tho time of settlement were 
divided into 299 mahéls, of which 214 wero held on bhaiyachéra 
tenure, eighty by zamindérs and five by coparcenary bodies of 
pattiddrs. The proprietary body has suffere1 considerably from 
the subdivisions that havo followed on an incresa-e in the popula- 
tion, and a considerable amount of the pargana has fallen into the 
hands of the money-lenders, who have also acquire] a number of 
BRéjput estate: that were confiscated in the mutiny on account of 
the part taken by the proprietors in tho attack on the tahsfl. At 
present the great bulk of the pargana belongs to Jéta. There aro 
one or two Rajput villages in the north on the Théna Bhawan 
borders, while Gujara hold a few estate: in the south and south- 
wost. The remainder is held by Biluchis, Sheikhzadas and 
Saiyida, whilo two small estates are held by Brahmans, 

‘The population of the pargana according to the census of 1872 
numbered 65,876 souls. Since that time there has been a con- 
stant and steady increase, the total rising to 56,182 in 1881 and 
57,060 in 1891. During the last ten years the increaso has 
been very much more rapid, the total at the lant census being 
67,210 inhabitants, of whom 36,094 were males and 31,116 
females. Clasrified according to religions, there were 54,478 
Hindus, 12,229 Musalméns and 503 of other religions, Aryas, 
Jains, Sikhs and Christians. Shémli is the only place in the 
pargana which can be called a town, but there are many large 
villages, the chief of which are Lank, Kudana, Banat, Bhains- 
wal, Bhaju, Babri and Balwa, all of which have been separately 
mentioned. The chief market is at Shémli, which is still a 
considerable centre of trade with the Panjab on the west and 
with Muzaffarnagar and the railway on the east. Smaller baxirs 
dre held at Babri, Bhaju and Banat, * rae Ok 
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The pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
‘Through it from east to west runs the metalled road from Muzaf- 
farnagar to Sh4mli and Kairéna, which crosses the Kirsani and the 
canal by bridges. Through Shimli passes the second-class road. 
£com Meerut to Karnal, while other roads load to B&ghpat and 
Dehli on the south and to Th&na Bhawan on the north-east. 
There is s road inspection bungalow at Banat, and canal 
bungalows a3 Bhainswal and Kheri Karmun, a village lying 
a mile south of Shmli. 

Shémli was formed out of the old pargana of Kairéna during 
the reign of Jah4ngir, who bestowed it in j4gir on Hakim Mukar- 
rab Khan. The property remained in his family until the 
reign of Bahadur Shéh, by whom it was resumed. From that 
date it formed a separate tappa which afterwards soquired the 
name of pargana. In 1816 it comprired 21 villages, and in 1840 
Shfmli was amalgamated with the old pargana of Banat, and also 
received three village: from Théna Bhawan and one village 
from pargana Nakur in the Sahfranpur district. 

SHIKARPUR, Pargana Sarxderur, Tohetl Bupwdwa. 

The capital of the pargana is an old town, now very greatly 
decayed, on the right bank of the Hindan river, at a distance of 
six miles north of Budhina, It was formerly a flourishing place 
and contains several old houses, including a mosque which is 
said to have been built in the reign of Shéhjahén. The Taga 
zamindérs are now in yery reduced circumstances and the 
population has fallen off, the town having s desolate appearance 
and resembling an abandoned fortress. The population at the 
last census was 1,616 persons, of whom 788 wore Musalméns. 
The only prosperous family is that of Jai Dayal, a Bréhman. 
The village is aswewed to a revenue of Rs. 3,800. There is a Gov- 
ernment primary school here and a post-office, but nothing else 
ofany importance, The village lies off the road, being only con- 
nected by rough cart tracks with Budhana, Shahpur and Sieauli. 





SHIKARPUR Pargana, Tahstt Bupuina. 
This is the most northerly pargana of the tahs{l, being bounded 
gn the.scuth y Budhéna, on the north by the Baghra and 
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‘Mosaffarnagar parganas of the Muzaffarnagar tabstl, and on the 
‘west by Shémli. To the east and south-east lies the Khatauli 
pargana of the J4nsath tahef] from which it isseparated by the wost- 
ern K6li Nadi. Through the western half of the pargana the river 
Hindan flows from north to south, passing the village of Shikérpur 
from which the pargana takes ita name. Both the Hindan and 
the Kéli have low banks with an extensive stretch of lowlying 
land on either side, but they retain their course with very slight 
variations from year to year. The khédir of the Hindan, though 
varying in quality, is genorally productive, but that of the Kali 
Nadi is much less fortile, and has in many places beon seriously 
injured by the spread of marsh and reh, much of the low land 
near the river being occupied by beds of reeds and grass jungle. 
Above the khAdir of the two rivers is a tract of undulating land 
broken at intervals by ravines and drainage cuts from the uplands, 
and in this tract the soil is vory poor and devoid of irrigation. 
The highlying tract between the two rivers consists for the most 
part of a loam of excellent quality, but this is varied by two 
belts of sand which run southwards through Mubarakpur towards 
the khadir of the K4li. This portion of tho pargana is irrigated 
by the Devband canal, which, with its two distributarios, the Char- 
thawal and Lohari réjbahas, brings water within reach of most of 
the villages. In the northern part of the pargana the villages on 
either side of the road from Muzaffarnagar to Budh&na are chiefly 
watered from wells, which can be easily constructed almost every~ 
where. The tract west of the Hindan is on the whole excellent, 
the kh4dir is good, and the only inferior soils are to be found on 
the slopes from the uplands. This part of the pargana depends 
chiefly on well irrigation, but it also derives some benefit from the 
Kalarpur réjbaha of the Eastern Jumna Canal. Before the intro~ 
duction of canal irrigation to this tract there was an ample supply 
both from masonry and earthen wells, so that the cana) seemed to 
be hardly required here. 

The total area of the pargana is 64,105 acres, or roughly 100 
square miles. Of this 48,713 acres or 76 per cent. were cultivated 
in 1901, a figure that showsonly aslight increase over that recorded 
in 1872. The bulk of the cultivation consists of good loam 
soil, of which one-third contains a considerable proportion of sandy 
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but the actual bhér area is very small, covering little over 3,000 
acres. Of the uncultivated land 7,232 scres are returned as 
barren. The irrigated area amounts to somewhat over forty 
per cent., of which more than half is watered from the canala, and 
almost the whole of the remainder from wolls, two-thirds of which 
are of mavonry, The principal crops are whoat, gram and barley 
in the rabi and juér, sugarcane and maize in the kharif, with a 
fair amount of cotton. On the whole wheat is the most important 
orop and is chiefly sown alone, about one-fourth only being 
mixed with barley. 

The pargana was settled in 1848 by Sir H. M. Elliot and 
Mr. E. Thornton, the revenue being fixed at Rs. 1,06,052, with 
an incidence of Rs. 2-6-7 por acre of cultivation. This assesment 
was very hoavy and appears to havo been chiofly due to the fact 
that many of the estates wero held by wealthy porsons or commu- 
nities. Tho settlement was followed by a great number of trans- 
fers, amounting to 26 per cent. of the total area. At the setile- 
ment of 1862 the revenue was lowered to Rs. 1,05,173, which 
involved a very considerable reduction, inasmuch as the oulti- 
vated area had largely increasod. At the last settlement of 1891 
it was found possible to take an enhancement of thirty per 
cent. on the pargana, the demand being raised to Ra. 1,41,206, 
with an incidence of Ry. 2-14-2 per acre of cultivation. The 
cayse of this onhancement is chiofly duc to the fact that land has 
risen greatly in value during tho last thirty years, and also that 
the expiring settlemont wa; uniuubtelly lenient, although exist- 
ing circumstances then rendered this necessary. At the time of 
settlement the pargana contained 51 villages, divided into 345 
mahéls, of which 167 were held in bhaiyach4ra tenure, 182 in 
single and joint zam{ndé4ri and 46 by pattidérs. The proprietors 
are chiefly Jéts, Tagas and Pathéns, with a considerable number 
of Banias, who hold portions of many villages, but few entire 
estates. The Jéta are strongest in that portion of the pargana 
which lies west of the Hindan, but they are also found in 
large numbers in the centre and in the large village of Purba- 
Tian on the banks of the K4li Nadi. The Tagas belong to 
Shikérpur Khés, the two large villages of Umarpur and Shahpur 
jn the centre, gnd four other villages. The Pathéns are found 
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chiefly along the Hindan, and Réjputs in the eastern portion 
of the pargana. Most of the land is tilled by the owners, 
and those villages which are held by non-cultivating classes 
are chiefly populated by J&t tenants. Tho latter are the best 
oultivators, but the Tagas ani Rawahs are good and industrious 
husband men, while the R4jputs aro of an inferior stamp. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census numbered. 
68,004 persons, of whom 36,395 were males and 31,609 females. 
Classifiel according to religions, there wero 48,098 Hindus, 18,705 
Mucsalm4ns and 1,209 others, chiefly Jains, the rest being Aryas 
and Sikhs. In 1872 the population numbered 52,329 soula, and 
since that date the rise has been marked and constant, for in 1881 
the population had risen to no Je33 than 68,554 persons. The only 
place of any importance in the pargana is Shahpur on the 
Muzaffarnagar roa 1, where there is a large and flourishing market, 
but there are several villages with large populations, such as 
Sisauli, Shoron, Parbalian, Bhaunra, Gula and Kakra, all of 
which are separately de«cribel. Small bazérs are held at the 
villages of Umarpur and Ghafurpur. There are poxt-offices at 
Shahpur, Sbikaérpur and Sisauli, and schools at all tho above~ 
mentioned villages, and also at Palri, Garhi Nauabad, Pura, 
Mubammadpur and Kaserwa. 

‘The pargana possesses neither railway nor motalled road, 
and the only unmetalled road within its limits, with the excep- 
tion of the village cart-tracks, is that from Muzaffarnagar to 
Budhéna, which passes through the contre of the pargana, There 
are canal bungalows at Purbalian and Shéhpur. 

The present pargana of Shik&rpur is composed of the two old. 
parganas of Shikérpur and Shoron, which were united in 1816. 
In the days of Akbar the Shikérpur pargana was known as 
Khudi, that being the old name of the town of Shikérpur and 
“the supposed name of the Réja who founded it. 





SHORON, Pargana Suixizrve, Tahstl Bupudwa. 

A village in the eastern half of the pargana at a distance of 
about two miles south of Shshpur and the road from Budhana 
to Muzaffarnagar. It ise large and flourishing place, but greatly 
split up into factions. The proprietors are very numerous, 
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consisting of Jéts and Saiyids, some of whom are in prosperous 
circumstances, The village is assessed at Rs. 8,624, and in 1901 
contained a population of 4,974 persons, of whom 1,525 were 
Mousalméns and 189 Jains. There is a primary school here, but- 
nothing else of any interest in the village, except the shrine of 
Gharib Shah on the south-eastern outskirts, at which an annual 
fair is held on the first day of Shawal, when some 700 persona 
azemble. Shoron formerly gave its name to a pargana, which 
was amalgamated with Shikarpur in 1816. 





SIKRI, Pargana Bauxanruert, Tehstl JAwsatn. 

A large village in the north of the parganaon the road from 
Pur to Bhukarheri and Ilahabas, at a distance of three miles 
north of Bhukarheri. From this point a small road branches 
offin a north-easterly direction to Gordhanpur. The village 
stands on the high bank of the S.léni river amid a network of 
ravines. It belongs to a good family of Sheikhzadss, who have 
resided here for a long time. Many of them have bean and are 
in Government rervice, and one of them, Muhammad Ali, was 
the first native Joint Magistrate in the-e provinces, being appoint- 
ed to that post in 1857, when he was sent to Atrauli in Aligarh, 
where he waskilled by the rebels. Sikri is assessed to a revenue 
of Ra, 2,649, and in 1901 contained a population of 3,026 persons, 
of whom 1,587 were Musalmans. The chief cultivating classes 
are Sheikhzadas and Jhojhas. A baz4r is held hore regularly on 
Mondays and Thursdays. There is a post-office here and a 
aided school. 

SISAULI, Pargana Surxkzrvur, Tahstl BupHAwa. 

A very large village about three miles north of Shikérpur and 
eight miles north of Budhéna, on the right bank of a tributary of 
the Hindan. It lies off the road, about four miles south of the 
metalled line from Muzaffarnagar to Shémli. The village has 
grown very largely of late years, and atthe last census had a 
population of 5,680 persons, of whom 676 were Muzalméns and 
ten Aryas. The bulk of the population are Hindu Jéts, to 
whom the village formerly belonged. They are now, howeyer, 
in reduced circumstances owing to the large number of sharers, 
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The possession of the village has now passed to a consider- 
able extent into the hands of a prosperous family of Banias at 
present headed by Réja Ram. The total revenue now stands at 
Rs. 8,400. There are ample means of irrigation, but the village 
lies rather low and is liable to flooding. To the north of the old 
site a new village has sprung up, being separated from the for- 
mer by an open space through which the drainage channel! rans. 
There is a post-office here and a Government primary school. 





SUIRU, Pargana and Tahstl MuzaFFARNAGaAR. 

A large Musalman village lying two miles south of Muzaf- 
farnagar, a short distance wost of the metalled road to Meerut. 
It is situated on the high ground above the khédir of the Kéli 
Nadi, and the villago lands extend as far west as ithe banks of 
the river. Tho village is held in imperfect pattidéri tenure, and 
8 large portion of it is revenue-free. The population in 1901 
numbered 3-41 souls, of whom 2,077 were Musalméns. The bulk of 
these are Rangars, while Bargujar Réjputs constitute almost 
the whole of the remainder. There is a primary school here. 





TEORA, Pargana BouxkaRueRrt, Tahstl JAnsaTH. 

A large village in the south-west of the pargana, at a distance 
of seven miles north of J&nsath and a mile south of the road 
from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor vid Jauli. The village lands are 
watered from the Ganges Canal ond covor a considerable area. 
The proprietors, who are Saiyids and mahf&jans, pay a revenue 
of Res. 3,088; the tenants are mostly Jhojhas. The population 
numbered 2,699 persons, of whom 1,586 were Musalméns. 


THANA BHAWAN, Pargana Toina Buawan, 
Tahsi Karrdva. 

The capital of the pargana is 2 town standing on the right 
bank of the Kirsani river and on the road leading from Shémli 
to Sahé4ranpur, at a distance of eleven miles from Shémli, 18 
miles from Kajréna and 18 miles from Muzaffarnagar, with 
which it is connected by asecond unmetalled road leading to 
Charthawal. A poor road leads west from Théna Bhawan to 
Garhi and Jhinjhéna. The town stands on a raised site lying 
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between the lowlands of the Kireani Nadi on the east and the 
country irrigated by the Jalélabad distributary of the Jumna 
Canal on the west. The place is in a decaying state and many 
ruined houses are to be seen in the neighbourhood. There is a 
fair number of brick-built houses in the town, which is well 
opened out by four roadways meeting at a central point and 
forming an open chauk or market-placo, where the grain-dealers 

“reside. The town contains a police-station, post-office, cattle- 
pound, and a Governmont primary school. There isa celebrated 
old temple here dedicated to Bhawani Debi, which stands to the 
west of the town. It is still considered a place of conriderable 
sanctity and is visited by pilgrims from all parts of tho country. 
A fair is held here in Bhadon and is attended by about 2,000 
persons. The Musalmén buildings are of no particular intorest, 
the chief being the mosque of Maulvi Saiyid-ud-din, built in 
1099 Hijri, the tomb of Manlvi Sheikh Muhammad orected in 
1109 Hijri, and the mosquo of Pir Muhammad, built by the 
Emperor Aurangzob in. 1114 Hijri. 

The population of Théna Bhawan in 1847 numbered 11,221 
souls, and in 1853 had risen to 11,474. Since that time the place 
has considerably decayed, the population dropping in 1865 to 
8,481 and in 1874 to 7,486 persons. In the past thirty years the 
number of inhabitants has slowly incroase1, the total at tho 
last census being 8,861, of whom 4,532 were Hindus, 4,307 Musal- 
mfns and 22 Jains. Tho town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, and in 1901 out of'a total of 1,977 houscs 1,410 were assess. 
ed to taxation, with an incidence of Re. 1-7-11 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. Tho total income 
from all sources was Rs. 2,422, and of this Rs. 1,054 were devoted 
to the upkeep of the town polico-force, numbering 15 men of 
all grades. Some Rs. 600 are spent yearly on conservancy and 
Rs. 385 on local improvements. 

During the reign of Akbar tho place was known as Thina 
Bhim, but that name has long given place to the present one, 
which is derived from the temple referred to above. Tho town | 
has for a long time been the home of the family of Qazis, whose" 
property was largely diminished by confiscation after the Mutiny. 
In 1808 one of them, Najabat Ali Khan, was made a tahsfldér 
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by the British, but was soon dismissed on account of his bebavi- 
our and tho outery made by the whole pargana. His constant 
practice was to purchase the villages sold by auction for arrears 
of revenue at his own price, and in this manner he became the 
most powerful landholder in the district. 

Thana Bhawan was a centreof disaffection during the Mutiny, 
when the Sheikhzadas headed by their Qazi, Mahbub Ali Khan 
and his nephew, Inayat Ali, broke into open rebellion. Their” 
most daring feat was the capture of the Sh&mli tuhafl and the 
massacre in cold blood of 118 men who defended it on the 14th 
September, 1857. Mr. Edwards, tho Magistrate, being reinforced 
by some Sikh and Gurkha levies, shortly afterwards determined 
to attack Théna Bhawan, and thus de:cribes his operations :— 
* On our approaching the place, large bodies of men were seen 
drawn out in tho mango groves and behind the high-standing 
crops; the artillory opened fire and speedily dispersed them. 
The guns, howover, could not do much, owing to the view being, 
obstructod by the gardons aud trees up to the very walls. Some 
Gurkhas and Sikhs wero noxt rent out as skirmishors to clear the 
cultivation, which thoy effectod. It was at this poriod that 
Lieutenant Johnstone, commanding the Sikhs, was wounded by 
a muskot ball in the arm and obliged to go to the rear. After 
a timo, finding that the skirmishers wero unable to keep down 
the fire of the town, the rebols firing from behind walle, the 
skirmishers were directed to be withdrawn ; the force then moved 
more to the loft where the ground was clearer, and the horse 
artillery again opencd fire, but finding after a few rounds that 
little or uo effect was produced, the rebels keeping under cover, 
the guns were withdrawn. <A storming party of the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas—the former under Captain Smith, the latter under Lieu- 
tenant Cuyler—were dirocted to advance and storm the town. 
The party did as directed under asmart firo of musketry, and, after 
clearing and taking posses-ion of several detached buildings which 
were keenly contested, charged over the wall into the town and 
got possesion of two guns, which they held for some time, ,but 
Josing a number of men, and the supports failing to come to their 
aid, they were at length obliged to return, leaving the captured 
guns behind as there were no means of removing them. The 
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artillery fired a few shots into the town which were not replied. 
to, and we then retirod. The muskotry fire from the walls of 
the town and loopholed houses was very heavy, and our men, 
dropping all around, shot by enemics whom thoy could not even 
see, became dispirited. We were engaged for nearly seven hours, 
and the men wore thoroughly oxhauxted. The town, which was 
surrounded by a wall and ditch and has eight gates, is naturally 
a strong one, and the great uumbor of its defenders, clatod with 
their late success at Sh4mili, rendered all our efforts vain. Our loxs 
was heavy : 17 killed and 25 woundod, inching Captain Smith 
and Lieutenant Johnstone. The line of baggage, whon we were 
retiring, was attacked by a large party of horse aud foot near 
the village of Kheori ; thoy were at once charged in gallant sty lo 
by two dotachmonts of the 1st Panjéb Cuvalry, ono lol on by 
8. 5S. Melville, E+q., C.S., and tho othor by M. Low. Esq,, C.S., 
who was severely wounded, receiving three sword-cuts, while 
bis horse was also mnch cut. Tho innurgonts flod in utter dis- 
order and were cut up by the cavalry, to the uumbor of about 
100, tho rost escaped through the high crops. We met with no 
further opposition on the road.” Recalled by orders, Mr. 
Edwards was obliged to fall back on tho civil station, but shortly 
afterwards, being joinod by a force from Moerut under Major 
Sawyer, he again proceeded against Thina Bhawan. The force 
on arriving at the place found the town deserted, and so it 
remained until the middle of October, when it was again visitod 
by the flying column. “So great was the fear ontertainod by 
the people of the Sheikhzadas chat no one would give informa- 
tion” against the leaders of the rebellion. Ample evidence 
was subsequently secured, and they met with their deserts. Tho 
wall of the town and the eight gates were levelled to the ground, 
and from October no forther disturbance took place. 





THANA BHAWAN Pargana, Tahstl Karina. 

This pargana forms the north-eastern portion of the tahafl, 
lying between the Baghra and Charthéwal pargana of the Muzaf- 
farnagar tahsfl on the east and pargana Jhinjhéna on the west. 
To the south lies Shémli, and to the north the Sahéran- 
pur district, The pargana is intersected by the Kirsani river in 
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theeast and the Eastern Jumna Canal inthe west. The tract along 
the Kirsani and to the east of that river has in its northern 
part a naturally inferior soil; there is much uncultivated 
waste and the cultivation is poor and careless. Means of 
irrigation are here very scanty owing to the lightness of the soil. 
The southern portion of the eastern tract, however, is of great 
natural excellence and contains as good land as any in the 
district. Irrigation is supplied by the Kalarpur rajbaha of the 
Jumna Canal, and also by numerous wells, The western part 
of the pargana in the neighbourhood of the Jumna canal is a tract 
with a naturally rich soil well adapted for the cultivation of 
rice; the drainage, however, is much obstructed by the old and 
new channels of the Jumna canal and the network of distribu- 
taries, the chief of which sre tho Kairéna, Jallabad and 
Yarpur réjbahas. On ocithor sido of the canal there are large 
Stretches of dsar and in the north-west scattered clumps of 
dhék jungle ate to be found. The whole of the western half, 
with the exception of two villages in the extreme north- 
‘western corner, receives ample water from the canal, while 
the central tract on either side of the Kirsani ischiefly dependent 
on wells, 

The total area of the pargana is 57,619 acres or 90 square 
miles. Of this 87,827 acres or 65 per cont. were cultivated in 
1901, a figure that shows a considerable increare during the last 
ten years and surpasses that of 1862 by over 10,000 acres. Of 
the remaining area 9,770 scres are returned as barren, so that 
there is but little room for any groat further extension of 
cultivation. The chief crops of the pargana are jufr, rice, maize 
and sugarcane in the kharif, and wheat, gram and barley in the 
rabi, wheat by iteelf covering two-thirds of the whole area shown 
in the rabi harvest. The double-cropped area is large, amounting 
to 21 per cent. 

The revenue of the pargansa at Mr. Thornton’s settlement of 
1846 was Re. 56,244. At the following settlement of 1861 this 
was raised by Mr. Colvin to Rs. 57,081, which, though the net 
increase was small, actually involved a considerable enhancement 
owing to the decline in cultivation which had occurred during the 
preceding years., A€ Mr. Millers settlement of 1881 the 
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demand was raised to Rs. 67,805, giving an enhancement of 
16-9 per cent. and falling with an incidence of Re. 1-12-7 per 
acre of cultivation at the present time. Tho pargana contains 
56 villages, which in 1892 were divided into 78 mahéls, of which 
42 where held in bhsiyachéra, 20 in single and joint zam{ndéri 
end 16 in pattidaéri tenure. There aro several revenue-free 
estates owned by Sheikhs, Biluchis and Mahrattas; the chief of these 
are in Jalélabad, Lohari and Jafarpur, and before the Mutiny 
there were very many more, no less than 7,563 acres having been 
confiscated for rebellion in this pargana. At the present time the 
principal proprietors are the Sheikhs of Théna Bhawan, Jats in 
the west of the pargana and Réjputs in tho cast. Tho Jéts and 
Réjputs are the principal cultivators, while in addition to these 
there are considerable numbers of Sanis and Rawahs. 

The population of the pargana at the consus of 1872 numbered 
41,928 souls, at the rate of 466 to the square mile. In 1881 the 
total had risen to 43,700 and in 1901 to 50,846 persons, of whom 
26,723 were males and 24,114 fomales, Classified according to 
religions, there wore 38,333 Hindus, 16,801 Musalmdus and 212 
others, Jains, Aryas and Christiaus. There are two considerable 
towns in the pargana, Théna Bhawan and Jalélabad, both of 
which are decayed places with unimportant markets. ‘The only 
other villages of any sizo or importance are Lohari and Garhi 
Abdulla Khan. Marketa are hold at both of these places and also 
at Qutbgarh. There are post-officos at Thina Bhawan, Jaldélabad 
and Lohari, a middle vernacular school at Jalélabad and five Gov- 
ernment primary schools. There is a canal bungalow at Yarpur. 

The history of Théna Bhawan has been given in thearticle on 
thattown. Tho pargans is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari under 
the name of Théna Bhim, and remained in the same state up till 
1840, when the boundaries were re-constituted, 28 villages being 
transferred to other parganas and the remaining 44 villages 
being formed into a new pargana, to which ten villages were 
added from the Sahéranpur district. 

TISANG, Pargana Javwu-Jixsata, Tahesl JAnsats. 

A large village in the south-east of the pargana about a mile 
south of the road from Khatauli to Musaffarnagar, at a distance of 
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17 miles from Muzaffarnager and four miles from Jénsath. Tho 
site is comewhet raised, but on the northern edge there is a large 
jhil which carries off the drainage of the surrounding country, 
and from it two drainage cuts lead north towards Jénsath. 
Thera is a village school hore and a rmall bazdr, in which 
markets are held weekly, on Mondays. ‘The village consists of 
four mahéls held in zamindéri tenure by Saiyids, and pays a 
revenue of Rs. 5,710. It was founded by Saiyid Hizabr Khan 
of the Kundliwal branch of the Barha Saiyids who died in 1637 
A.D. His son was Zabardast Khan and his brother was Saiyid 
Alam, who perished with prince Shuja in Arakan. One of his 
doscendants, Imdad Husain of Tisang, obtainod the village of 
Jauli as a grant for servicos rendored during the mutiny. The 
population, which in 1865 numbored 1,800 souls, had risen in 1901 
to 2,790 porsons, of whum 755 wore Muxalméns and 54 Jains, A 
fair, attended by about a thousand persons and known by the 
generic name of Chhariyan-ka-mela, is hold at Tisang on the ninth 
day of S4wan, and asimilar gathering ocours during the Moharram. 


TISSA, Pargana BouxaRuent, Tahstl JANsaTn. 

A large village on the western borders of the pargana, a milo 
north of the road from Muzaffarnagar to Bijnor vid Jauli, throa 
miles east of Janli and eight miles north of Jéinsath. It contained 
in 1901 a population of 3,384 porrons, of whom 1,492 are Musal- 
mans and 120 Jains, It belougs to Saiyids and Mahdjans, while 

“the most numerous inhabitants are J4ts, Saiyids and Tagas. The 
place possesses a post-office, a village school and a bazér, in which a 
considerable trade in grain and sugar is carried on with Muzaffar- 
nagar. It is assessed to a revenue of Ru. 3,752. A considerable 
assemblage, known as the Gh&t mela, occurs at Tissa on the 13th 
day of the light half of Chait and is attended by some 2,000 vil- 
lagers of the neighbourhood. Musalmén gatherings of a similar 
character are held at the Chehlam, on the 22nd of the Muham- 
madan month of Safar, and at the Moharram, the latter being the 
more popular, to judge from the numbers, 


TITARWARA, Pargana and Tahstl Karniwa. 


A large village in the extreme south of the pargana, lying at a 
distance of about three miles south of Kairdns and 84 miles from 
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Muzaffarnagar. It lies off the road on the uplands above the 
Jumna khédir, and is only connected by rough cart-tracks with 
Kairfina and the neighbouring villages, The place was formerly 
of some importance as giving its name to a pargana, which was 
absorbed in Kairéna in 1840. There is a village school heré.and 
a small bazér, in which markets are held weekly. About a mile 
east of the village flows the Khandrauli distributary of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal. Tho population in 1901 numbered 317 
persons, of whom 1,486 were Hindus, 1,358 Musalmiéns and 879 
others, chiefly Jains, the remainder being Sikhs. The bulk of 
the population are Gujars, who hold the village in a single mahél 
assessed to a revenue of Re. 5,200. 





TITAVI, Pargona Baaura, Tahst] Muza¥FFaRNAGaR. 

A small village on tho left bank of the Hindan river, lying 
half a milo to the south of the metalled road from Muzaffarnagar 
to Shaimli, ata distance of ten miles from tho district headquar- 
ters. It is only noticeable as powossing a police-station, which 
was formerly located at Baghra. The thana stands on the road- 
tide, near the bridge over the Hindau. The population of Titavi 
in 1901 numbored 1,532 souls, of whom 237 were Musalméns, 
Jia aro tho prevailing Hindu casto, and hold the village asa 
single bhaiyachfra mah&l asse-sed to a revenuo of Rs. 2,800. 





TUGHLAQPUR, Pargana Purcumarar, Tahad 
MuZAFFARNAGAR. 

A considerable villago in the east of the pargana aituated at a 
short distance from the edge of the Ganges kh4dir, between the 
main Ganges Canal and tho left main distributary. Through the 
village runs the road from Par to Bhukarhori and Bijnor, which 
erosses the canal by a bridge at a short distance west of the village. 
From Tughlaqpur a very inferior road runs north-east to Gor- 
dhanpur across the khfdir crossing the Soléni at Gatri ghét. Part 
of the village lands lie in the kh&dir, but thero is very little oul- 
tivation there. The total area is 1,980 acres, asrexed to a revenue 
of Rs. 2,025. The proprietary body is mixed end consists of Jits, 
Gujars and Banias. The population at the last census numbered 
1,446, of whom 223 were Musalw4ns. There is an aided school 
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here. The place is now of little importance except as a road 
junction, In former days, however, it gave ita name toa pargana, 
which was Istterly known a8 Nurnagar, from the small village of 
that name which was called after Nur Jahn, and was united with 
Pur Chhapar in 1816. The place is of some antiquity, as its name 
implies, for it was probably founded by, or derived its name from, 
the Emperor Muhammad Tughlag. It is mentioned by Timur 
in his memoirs as village on the banka of the Ganges, where he 
encamped during the expedition into the Duéb, After leaving 
Moerut he marched to Firozpur, which is probably the village of 
that name in pergana Hastinapur, and thence to Tughlagpur, o 
distance of fifteen kos, 
UN, Purgana JuinsHina, Tohetl Karrdna, 

A very large village about five miles north of Jhinjhéna with 
which it is connected by a rough unmetalled road. The Katha 
nadi flows about two miles to the west. It is said to have been 
settled a long time ago by J&ts from Jhinjhana, and is still held 
principally by their descendants. It ins divided into 26 bhaiya- 
chéra mahéls, paying a revenue of Rs. 6,915. The population in 
1901 numbered 4,502 persons, of whom 440 were Musalméns and 
160 Aryas, Thoreis a primary school here, but nothing else of 
any importance. 
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Taste III.—Vital Statistics. 

















Deaths. 
Yoar. Rate 
Total. Males. |Females.| por 
1,000. 
1 2 7 8 9 























1891 .., | 26,628 | 14,162 
1992 ... | 98,726 | 15,488 
1898 .. | 89,426 | 17,400 
1894 .., | 36,840 | 18,878 
18965 ... | 86,448 | 18,612 
31,969 | 16,784 
38,795 | 17,744 
2898 ... | 36,426 | 19,078 
1899 ... | 48,258 | 22,740 
1900 ... | 7,586 | 19,480 
2901 ... | 36,547 | 19,438 
20,139 


14,121 | 12,240 | 3411 
14,836 | 13,679 | 35:60 
10,168 | 8,672 | 2438 
14,964 | 12,685 | 8577 
14,089 | 12,562 | sas 
14,764 | 12,458 | s5-22 
12,984 | 11,864 | aa-16 
12,413 | 11,485 | 30-80 
11,698 | 10,598 | 28-72 
14,196 | 13,181 | 85-368 
14,168 | 13,592 | 91-63 
17,645 | 16,415 | 81-76 


























* Tho rates from 1891 to 1900 are caloulated from the returns of the 
289] Census, - 
































iv Muzaffarnagar District. 
Taste IV.—Deaths according to cause. 
Total deaths from— 
ss Per Plague, | Cholera Sell Fever, im 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 

1891 ~ | 26,961] .. 2,109 2 | 23,629 347 
1882, 27,515 | a 675 5 | 28,266 294 
18988. 18,840] ww 78 12 | 18,187 202 
1894 27,649... 186 8 | 26,947 208 
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1896 ae oe | 27,222 oe 184 266 | 26,283 ily 
1897 om | 24848} on 880 | 28,719 
1898 aw «| 23,878]... 1 8 | 23,458 ba 
1899. ww» | 22,196 | 82 8 | 21,025 227 
1900... on | 27,827] 182 68 | 25,014 163 
190L awe w- | 27,750} 128 80 | 26,762 a 
1903) we 84,060 4 276 26 | 33,109 ry 
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Taste VIII.—Cognizable Crime. 


















‘Number of cases investi- 


gated by Poli Nomber of persona, 


Acgui t= 
ted or | Con- 
di 





Year, 
8uo onde’ of Sent a. 


‘Magis. [for triet| #04. 








ja- | victed. 
charged, 
ee ew] 
1 5 6 7 














1899 a4 7 111} 203| 908 
1900 ‘ei 845] 1,250] 248] 1,008 
1901 a a 74| 1178{ 337] 941 
1008. a ses | 1105/ 260; 94 


Nora.—Columas 2 and 8 should show cases instituted during the year. 
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Tazin IX.—Revenue demand at eucceasive settlements. 





Year of settlement. 





Parganas, 


1840. Remarks. 








Jénsath =, | (58,152 
Khatenli .,, | 65,914 
Bhuma ow 47,192 
Bhukarheri .., 63,507 
Muzaffarnagar, 69,974 
Por Chhapar we. 66,947 
Baghra oo 86,362 
Charthéwal .., 65,410 
Gordhanpur ... 19,458 
Bodhéos ‘76,017 
Shikérpur ... | 1,086,052 
Kéndhla ow | 1,00,759 








Bidsuli oo 87,905 








Total oe | 11,28,887 | 11,19,127) 12,490,222 


Musayarnagar Uistevet. 
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xvi 
Year, 
Total charger. 
z 5 
. Re. 

1890-91 woe, 681 
1801-92 2,664 
1802-98 2,997 
1893-94 2,542 
1894-95 2,614 
1895-96 2,002 
1896-97 2,208 
1897-98 2,688 
1898-99 2,225 
1899-1900 2,01 
1900-1901 © 2,636 
1901-1903 4,488 
1902-1908 
1908-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1808 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-10 
1910-11 
iolL-1a 
1912-18 





7 Discount only. 
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Taste XTV.—Income-taz by tahetls (Purt IV only). 


Year. 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-98 
1893-94 
1694-95 
1895-88 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1908 
1908-1904 


1904-1905... 


1905-1906 


1906-1907... 


1907-1908 .. 


1908-1909 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-13 
1912-18 






Tehefl Musaffarnagar, 


Under 




















| Ansessees, 


Tahefl Kairina. 





Over 
Ra. 2,000, | Re, 3,000, 


P| 


3 
3 


6,305 


Musaffernagar District. 


Taste XIV.—Income-taz by tahetls (Part IV only)— 
(concluded), 






Year, 


1690-91, 
1601.92 
1892-93 
1898-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1896-99 
1899-1900 
1900-1901, 
1901-1002 
1908-1908 
1908-1904 
1904-1905 
1805-1906 
1908-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-10 
1910-12 
1911-13 
3812-18 








849) 6,947 











Tahefl Jénsath. 


4,774 
4,532 
4,077 


8,908 
8,884 
8,701 
3,777 
8,704 
8,742 
8,708 
4,028 
8,760 


Year. 


1895.96 
1806-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1699-1900 
1900-1901 
1902-1902 
1902-1908 
1908-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-18 


Tahs{l Budhéns, 


Under Over 
Bs, 2,000, | Re, 2,000, 


A 
zlilg 

Bet | Re 
886 | 6,100 | 86 | 3,716 
878 | 6,887 | 85 | 8,607 
S57 | 5,687 | 45 | 4,008 


| Aasessece, 








[362 | 6,886 | 46 | 4,522 
359 | 5,817 | 47 | 4,077 
pos 5,859 | 47 | 4,025 
881 | 6,024 | 50 | 4,518 
402 | 6,884 | 52 | 4,651 
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APPENDIX. xxv 


Tanix XVII.—Distribution of Police, 1903. 





Muzeffornagar, 





Gordhanpur .., vee 
Mfranpur ws 8 
Khatauli — 12 
Budhéna - 8 
Kairéno oe ry 
Thinjhéna 4 
Shémli ws 8 
Théna Bhowan, 4 
Uhops wee 2 
Por ” 4 
Ténsath a lo 
Shghpur a 
Kéndhls oe 
Bideoli ” 4 
Chauséna “ 
Charthéwal ... 4 
Titavi oe 12 
Total ~ 98 














1896.97 
1897-98 














1920-12 
1911-12 
1912-18 
1918-14 


154 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1903. 


A.—Ssconpary. 








Locality. 
































































‘Mozaffornagar .. | High School 228 
Memgerin: Mazaffarnagar...| { Ditto "| Takes Sopot | 167 
Pur Chhapar ...) Pur Qazi Tahefli School 68 
Kairéne ... 3| Kairéna w| Kairéna Ditto 120 
Thins Bhawan... aaeebed Ditto 83 
tauli Tahs{li School 64 
Aéusath . | Khateuli ow!) “Ditto "| Middle Aidoa 38 
Jain School, 
Bhume Sambal- } Mfranpur Tabsfli School 20 
Budhéna ate 
9) Budhéne wf Budhéus ove Ditto 73 
Kéndbla ws Kéndhlo ove Ditto 128 
B.—Pareasy. 
Datiyans Lower Primary 21 
Lachhera Ditto 28 
Mukhyali Ditto 12 
Rohana Ditto 22 
Sujra Ditto 25 
Ratheri Ditto 1 HY 
Masaffurnagar Girls’ Schoo! 
Mozsffarnsgar honwaly Aided Primary 19 
Bijopura Ditto 18 
Bifsspar Ditto 16 
Ditto 20 
Pachenda Kalan Ditto 1g 
Malire Ditto 7 
Sisauns Ditto 18 
+ Baghra .| Upper Primar, 4 
Mouzaffar- Budina Kalan PPS itte os 18 
Kes Harsauli Ditto 28 
ger. Kanauni Ditto 24 
Jesoi Ditto 41 
Kutbi Ditto om 
Jagsheri .| Lower Primary 
Ditto I 
Ditto 
Baghra ww Aided Primary 16 
Ditto 16 
Ditto Ww 
Ditto BL 
Ditto 20 
Ditto 16 
Ditto 21 
Ditto 18 


Ditto Ww 


xxvili Muzaffarnagar District. 
LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1908-—(continued). 


B.—Pamury—(contianed ). 





.| Upper Prima 

e ¥ Ditto st 
Ditto 

.| Lower Primary 
Ditto 

” Ditto 

.| Aided Primary 
4 Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Upper Primary 

Lower Prim 
Ditto aa 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


.| Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Girls’ School 





| 0 Prima 
PP Ditto " 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Lowor Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditte 
Ditto 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditte 
Girlw’ School 
{aided). 
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LIST OF SCIKCOLS, 1903—(contiwued). 


B.—Primarx— (continued). 





Théna Bhawan 


Jhinjhina 
Kairéns— 
foonalud- 
od). 


Souli Ji | 


Ménsath...§ | Bhakarheri .,, 





Khatauli, 








Bidsoli a 
Chausins an 
Singra 

Bhori ‘Mustafubad, 








Thine Bhowan 
Loharit Husain pu,| 
Garhi Abdulle Khan 
Nanjal om 
Souta Rasulpur . see 
Loh tri Hasanpur 
STalélibad eos 
Maruhbori ane 
Jauli . 
Antwara . 
Kuwul * 
Mahalki - 
Vieang . 
Khori Qurresh. 
Nagli Maha Singh 
Bhukarhori 
Kakrauli 

Morna 

Tisso 

Bolra 

Bhopa 

Gadis 

Gadwara oo 
Chhachrault . 
Malpura oa 
Sikri ve 
Ghalib; oe 
Naola ia aes] 
Bhainsi on 
Titarwara sed 
Kalanda pr 


Mansurpur oer 
iu. 














Lower Primary 
Thtto 
Ditto 

Andod Primary 


Upper Primary 
Lowor Viimary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Upper Primar; 

# Ditto 4 

Lewor Primary 
Ditto 
Diito 

eit Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Lowor Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


| Aided Prima y 


Ditto 
Upper Primar; 
Ditto 7. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Uv Primary 
PP Ditto 


Lowor Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditte 


xxix. 





Muzaffarnagar District. 
LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1908—(continusd) 


B—Paimany—(continned). 


























A Lower, Primary 7 
_.)| Sarai Basulpor ... i 

abot) } Batheri =] Ditto 24 
Mensurpur «| Aided Primary 20 
Rashimpur +.| Lowor Primary 26. 

Bhume Sam- bs anaes 
Bhoms «| Aided Primar, 2h 
belhors, fembalhors | Dito | 84 
Qutbpur soe Ditto 16 
Miran; Ditto 26 
Upper Prima 26 
4 Laver Primuey 20 
Ditto 38 
Ditto 14 
Ditto 1 
Aided Pri $3 

led Primer; 

Budhhne Ditto Ditto | 40 
Habibpar Sikri ...| Ditto 21 
HMussinpur on Ditto 24 
itwa - Ditto 7 
Jaula Ditto 27 
Kharar Ditto 20 
Barai Ditto 20 
Bhora Kalan Upper Prima: 43 
Goola ae Ditto oe 22 
Sisauli Ditto 49 
Kakra Lower Primary 26 
Mubarak pur Ditto 24 
Ditto Ww 
Ditto 23 
me | 
Bhikérpar Aided Primary 27 
Ditto ai 
Ditto 20 
Ditto 80 
Ditto 7 
Ditto 27 
Ditto 16 
Ditto 29 
Ditto 17 
Ailam a»| Upper Primary ms 
~{ Bhabim ove PP itto 33 
Lisarh on Ditto 38 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1903—(conciuded). 


B.—Prmanr—(concluded). 
















-| Lower Primary 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Girls’ School 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto on 
Ditto 
Ditto 








Budhéna— 
(conclud- 
ed}, 






Kéndhla—(con- 
cluded). 


& S8SBEER88 


xxxii Muzaffarnagar District. 


















Boads, 19038. 
A&—Provinoras. 
I, Mcernt, Muzaffarnagar and Roorkeo road 
2. Fueder from above to Khatauli Station 
B.—Looan. 
First clases roads, metatted, bridged and drained. 
1. Kairéns to Shénli_ ... we 
2, Railway feoder road, ‘Muzaffarnagar a 
First olass roade, partially bridged and drained. 
1. Mnesffarnagar to Shémli we “ ro 
2, Mussffarnsgar to Bijnor we oo a 
Second olass roads, Cosartbnt hier partiatly bridged asd 
arated. 
1, Muzaffarnagar to Bodhéns oe oon wo 
2, Muzaffornagar to Dhaorampur 4. aw one 
8. Mnuseffarnagar to Bijnor oe we oe 
4. Muzaffarnagar to Sah6ranpur ... we vo 
&. Muxsffernagar circulur road® = .., oe on 
®, Suhéranpur to Bonot on 
7. Jénvath to Khatanli, Budhéne and Kéndhia” oe 
8 Por to Dhamat and Gordhsnpur ow oo 
9. Gordhanpar to Alampur oo a 
10, Hashtmoli to Sikri ... we oy 
11, Bidauli to Chauséine ane - 
12. Keairéne to Mavi o oe oo 
18, Baherl railway focder we we oe 


Fifth clase roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained, 
1. Meorut to Shémli and Karna? ... 








2. Muzaffarnagar to Théna Blawan pee 
3, Muzaffarnagar to Jauli ow oe ow 
4, Dooband to Bijuor ... oe ~ ws 
5, Pur to Bhokarheri ... oo - 
6, Shémli to Béghpat aud Debli as. sa 
7 Khatauli to M{ran pur eae one, 
8, Kéndhls to Kairdna ... ve tee 
9. Mousaffarnegar circular rood a woe oe 
Stath class roadz, cleared only. 
1. Mfranpur to Dharew one we vee 
2. Kairiue to Jhinjhéns Bay ow _ 
3, Gordhanpar to ‘Menglanr ow ow oo 





®@ Five furlongs metalled. 





Length. 





so 


on 


BeGCACHRNORCOG 


KOR IAS 








APPENDIX. xxxiii 
MABKETS, 
Tabsfl Pargans Bazér. Markot days. 
Musffarnagar .._ | Saturday 
Mursftainager {| Titan “L, | Sunday and Wednesday. 
Raghra Wednesday 
Baghra ws { Tasor dbundsy 
Anfrnogar Tuordsy 
Mursaffarns. Charthéwal Tiida: 
gar. Charthéwal 9) Kutona ‘ius elay. 
Pur Qin Saturday and Tuosda; 
Par Chhsyat { Basehta Tacaday arf 
Chhaypar Fuduy 
Gordhan pu, Godhanpur .,, | Friday 
Kauéna we Keiréna ew. | Monday and Thursday, 
Shéwh on | Tuesday 
Baba «| Mond»; 
Shémh Bhya ww | Thureday 
Banat ww. | Sunday. 
Bhabri we | Wednesday 
$ Thinjhénon we | Satuiday, 
Kairéna Thinjhé { Gar Pubbts Sunday.” 
Thina Bhawan ,., | Frday 
{ Jala} bed i. | Sunday 
skin Bhiaoan, Gets Abdulla Tu sday 
| Lohai1 Wednesday 
Qutbgarh 1. | Ditto 
. 
Bidaul | Chausina ow | Friday 
Toosday snd Thursday, 
Budhina Monday. * 
Saturday. 
Budhina ibd: ay 
we | Shibér; - ‘ednesday. 
‘ al Friday. ; 
Sunday. 
Ssturdsy. 
Kéndbla 4. { Gangera = Sunday” 























xxxiv Muzaffarnagar District. 


- MARKETS—/(conciuded). 


Tabsfl. Pargens. 


Tauli Jénsath 


Khateuli 


Jénsath we ( Qhamn Some 
balhora, 


Bhokarkeri ... 


Badr. 

Jauli 
Jénsath a 
Khataoli ma 
Mauaurpor i 
Jeumle on 
Sarai Rasulpnr ,., 
Phulat 1 
Kuilands Kalsn,,, 
Mirenpor ww 

Re oo 
Saubaibora ow 
Vhukarheri .., 
Tissa - 
Kukraoul ie 
Behra Sadat 
Mora ee 
Bhopa ins 
Belra ow 
Sikri oa 


Markot days, 


Friday, 
Ditto, 
Suturdey and Tuesday. 


Fridny, 
Thursday. 
Wednesday, 
Ditto. 
Monday. 
Thursday. 


Tuesday, 
Saturday, 
Friday, 


Monday. 

Sunday and Wednesday 
Monday and Thursday, 
Saturday. 

Friday, 

Saturdey, 

Tuosday. 

Thursday, 


Tah 


Pargans 


J 
\ 








Chis! _ 


Muzaffarnagar 


Baghra 


Par Chha- 
par. 





Gordhan- 
par 


Kanéna ,, 


| 
| 


Kairfna 


Jhinyhéna { 


Théna § 
Bhawan @ 


Bidsuli 1. 








Town or vil- 
lage 





Mozffarnagar,| 
Ditto 


Ditto . 
Ditto 


Sarwat 


Char théwal 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Budha: bk ilsn,| 

Marbst pur 

Dulli 


- 


Amunigtr 
Pur Qin .. 


Daytlpur 


Kairéna 


Ditto . 


Ditto “ 
Rane 
Do 


Shémli 
Ditto oo 
Ditte a 

Buwnauh ., 

Banat 


Jhinyhéna ... 
Ditto. 


Théna Bhawan! 
Jalalabad . 


Bidaoh 


Namo of Fair 





Horse Show, 
Ghat Mls 


Chhariyan 
Mila 
Rawlila 


Musten Shah 


Chharryan ... 
Ghinteh 
Dehn 
Goga Tar 
4:hu Diwm 
Ditio 


oe 


Barhs Babu, 
Chhanygin . 


Jata Shankar 
Mahadco 


Uhiriyan 
Khwayo 
Chisht 

Chhhirysm 
Debs 

Chandaish 

Disha we 

hartusk Mela, 


Dasohra 

Tog: Das 

Burl Rabo, 

Ghat Mula 

Uis Jinam 
Sahib 


Titto 
Ui « Hazrat 
Shoh, 


Gogs Pir 
Vis Janat 


Pir Esbrem, 





Date 





March 14th to 21st! 
Chant Bad: gnd 


Asarh Sud 
—10th 

Jaith every Thuis 
day 


Bhadon Bids %th ,.] 
Chat Bach 2nd ,, 
Chit buds 8th 
Bhadon Bud Ih 
Veth Let sundry , 
Bhadon Bad: 9th,, 


th 


Chait, let Tuosday 
Bhadon Bad 9th . 


Phagun Bud: 14th, 


Jamtdeus enn 13th! 
—19th 


Chat Bads 9th 


TBhadon Sudi 14th 
Icth Sud: 10th . 
Kutik duds 15th 


Jcth Sndi 10th 
Chut Suds 1st 
Chait Saudi 2nd ,.,,| 
Chait Bad: 2nd 
Moharzam 11th ... 


Moh trram 22th .. 
Zi 1 haya 28rd; 


Bhadon Sudi 16th, 
Rabi-ul-aw wal 3:d,| 


Thuredsys in doth 
and Asérh, 


Average 
attend- 


ance 





5,000 
1,000 


4,000 
160 


500 


5,000 


3,000 
400 
2,009 


2,000 


1,500 


en 


xxxvi Musaffarnagar District. 


FAIRS—(oom Indod) 
















































‘ah-| T vil 
ir Pargana | Tw Tage Name of Ferr 
Jénsaih .., 
Ditto ow | Ghét Mele... 
Ditto we | Rumble, 
Ditto we | Shakumbir 
Deb 
Thtto —.., | Chhansyan .. 
Jenh Jén-’) ditto S| Roth Dire. 
Taha ew | Debi Mele 
Pimors —_,,.. | Nrsu Ali Mula 
Tisang ew | Chhariyan ,,, 
Bhuhizhers ., | Ditto 
ie la we | Ditto if 
188 ae | Ghat Mola .. 
Go} Bauhare (| Gian, ST | _mitto 
a ae bhuhartar .., | Kartik Mcla, 
< Intto ,. | Jeth Mela .. 
Kahiauh ,,. | Urs ory 
Sambalhera... | Ghét Melo .. 
Aithaurs ,,. | Chhanyin 
ma npee phere are 
Lio Ganesh Mc 
Bhume ea on 3 
fumbal- Ditto we Blskumbat 
hers. Ditto... | Romn wun 
Mirenput | Ghét Mets. 
Kind 
Dar sns8g_a3] Katsk Mech, 
Gh&t. 
Khateul: 4... | Chhaiyan .., 
Ehateuks, {/ hn ps te 
. ¢| Budhéne Rei pur Ate. | Puudi ... 
g Khos Yastan| Ure on 
ig) | Kinabl wine ww | Urs Gharib 
Shah, 
tal pur. = 
Mubérkpur, | Chhauyan .., 





Nsear Ali Mela,| Jeth, 2nd Friday, 









Chut Bub and oy 
Aswh dudi 1e¢ .., 
Ditto on 


Bhidon Bad: 9th, 

Bhidon padi 14th 
aud Phigun Sue 
di 14th 

Chit md As&th 
fudi Sth 

Jcth, 2nd Thu: aday| 

baw Lads 9th ., 


Savan Sud: 1&th, 
Ditto 
Chait bud: 18th 
Intto 
Kai tik Sndi 4th 


Juib Such Oth 
Rabi-ul-awwal 17th| 


Chait Bad: 2nd .,, 
bowan Sudi Sib... 
Asuh Sndi let. 
dawan duds 16th, 
Asoib Sudi 2nd ., 


Chast Sud: 2nd ., 
Chait Bids 2nd .. 


Kortik Sudi 11th, 





Bhadon Bad: Ist, 
Chat 


Chait Bad: 6th .., 


Zr-l-Hijja 23th. 
bhawwal let 4. 


Phagun Badi, lst 
Tuesday, 





Beeeees ee g 


8 Ss Bees ESSE 


Besse = 


e 










Sub-Office. 


















Ditto, 
Branch Office, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
~ (| Théns Bhowsn .., | Théns Bhawan Sub-Offico, 
Jalélabad Ditto. 
Lobéri + | Branch Office, 
Thinjhéna Thinjhéos ow Ditto, 
Pokhts ... Ditto. 
Bideuli Bidaull ow Ditto, 
Chauséna Ditto, 
Jeuli Jénesth ... | Jénsath Bub-Office. 








Bhuksrheri ss, 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 
Pedigrees of the Barha Saiyide. 
TIBANPURIS. 


Daud. 
Air Kasir-ad-din 
Salnl Zarin, 
Diwan Sasyid Ali. 
Abul Qasim. 
Mobsin 


Mir Musa. 


Diwan Saryid Khan Mir (Dhoer:) 





Vier Chasoan Hasen eS Abmnd 
tes tn. (Chitaura) (ede No. V). wo. Vil). 
Shafi 
Gadben, 
Yasin 
a 
Shama. 
| 
as re Al, Aged Ali 
i 
Ghana. dire Ali Jalat-ud-don, 
Se 
Mobamada Hasan. Mabiub Hasan. 
daghar Husoss. Gislom Mostafa. 





¥.B.-—Thosa persons whosc uames are in itahos wero alive in 1902, 
‘These podigrees aro far from being com plete, and their accuracy cannot be 
gvarantesd. 


Pog APPENDIX. 














No. Ii. 
Pedigrees of the Burha Saiyide. 
TIHANPURIS. 
Umar Shahid (vide No. I). 
Sheikh Muhaloroad (Jéneath). 
Seigia-ul Mahdi, 
Nasir-ud-din. 
Mehein. 
Khan Mir, 
nahi Sheikh aetbemmed. 
Baten. Suiyid-ul-Mehdi. 
Ghalam fasen. Nawab Abdulls Khan, 
Sein, Nawab Ghulam Muhnmmad. 
Nosrat Ali Husain Ait Khon Hasan Ali Khan 
(died 1721). (died 1724). 
Sher Ali. Pir An. 
Karamat Husain, Farzand Husain. 
Kamar-ud-din Ali, Nejm-ud-din Nurutain Imam-nd-din 
| (ede No. 111). (esde No. III). (vide No. III), 
Maugarram Ali. 
‘Wasir Ali, Sana-ullah, Zalfigar (vide No. IV). 
d. ap d. a. p. 
7 Pi 
Abmad Bakhsh. Mubammad Bakhsh. Zemin Ali. Farsand Ali, 
] Zakur Hasan. 
ee AKL Tusyat Husain. Altef Husain. 
Nocir Hosan. Ul fat Haroin. Zulfigar Ali. 
Rafig Husain. 
Bats Ali, Ted Ali, ‘Visarat Husain. 


I dap. : 
{ 
Akbisg Husain. Mohamad Muhammad 


Hasan, Jan. 
eer, bes ae 
Bande Batyid Basan. Pas Mushtaq Ashfaq 
Homin. Usain. 


. H 
wi eds 


Bashir Zeros. Shabbir Hasan. 


iit © 
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No. VIII. 
Pedigrees of the Burha Saiyids. 
CHHATRAURIS. 
Abul Fazl. 
Abul Hai, 
aba, Haidar. 
Mobelomed. 
Hasan Fabhe-nd-din, 
Yahys. 
ali. 
asain (Sambathera). 
{— d. | . 
oar porary (died Tein din Corde Muhammad. Shor Ali, 
A.D.) 0X I dap. 
ms ee 
Mohammad Khan. Haidar Khen 
‘orde No, X). Ahmad, &e. 
Salar an! (iaithaurn), {Kailawadha), 
Salyid Khan. 
Yusuf. 
Saiyid Khan (11). Nawarish Ali, 
Yusuf (11). Parwarieh AU. 
Rakn-ad-daula. : 
{ Yor Mabammed Fateh 
Fateh-ullab. (tons in Oudh). Mubsmmad. 
Ate domin Zafaryab Ali (vide No. 1X). 
Talal-nd-din 
Hai 
Kadir'Huesin, Imdad Haomin. Altaf Heale. abel Hasan 
See Tiwan Al. Ghelom 
7 Husain, 
Sarfores Patent Hosen, Bag Husaie. 
Russia. 
Gisiam 


Mustafa. 


via APPENDIX. 


No. IX. 
Pedigrees of the Barha Saiyids. 
CHHATRAURIS—(continued). 


Zafaryab Ali (vide No. VIII). 








Kalendar Ali. Ate al Khan. 
Ali Basan Khan, 
" dap. 
Asghar Nasrat thonate- 
Hossain. 
1 Abul Qasim. 
Hossain All, 
@. 0.7. i F 
Ali Ahmad. Husain 
{ dima. 
Muhammad 
Abbas. 
Wilayai Als. Safdar pee 
Basharat 
Mebeminsd = Mahammad Hussin. 
A Hasan. 
No. X. 
Haidar Khan (vide No. VIII). 
Akdas Ali _ (Miranpur). 
Ditler Khan. 
Boskan ak Khan, 
{ 
Qasim Shahamat Khan (femp. Aurangzeb). 
‘Taj mmad. 


Tabawwer All Tej-ud-din Fasit Fakbr-ad-din 
(vide No. XI). (vide No, XII). (wide No. XIV), Xhan. 
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No. XVI. 
JAGNERIS. 
Najm-nd-din Husain. 
Sughra, Kewar-ud-din Husain 
Daud Wehabehd-din 
Seventeon generations, Jamal-ad-din 
Museffar Ali. Fakhe-ta-cin, 
Imam atchab, Il | 
Tajammul Hosein. zee a Boum 
i Fateh Husain Eh seis 
usain Khon 
Muhammad Hesosn Buswan assis { Ravi 
fateh Ali ; 
Akbar Al Kabir Al. Nor Alt. 


i T l | 
Dakhm = Alt Asghar Ajaen Phola Shagra 


1 Ah Akbar Ghulam Ah Mured All, 
Rahat Ali Sukho 1 
] Gholam Nabi Jokbu 
Auled Ali | | 
Zakir Ali, Marden All, 
} | Asghar Ali 
Najubat Al Sadiq Ali Kasim Ab 
Mobwomad Fateh brasatn 
Hossain. 





Monemmla Hasan Qanm Ak. 


Khas. 
i Mahdi Hasan 
Ghulam Horns of Bidaah 
Khan, 


| 
dsshor “tiles 


Husow. Huon, 
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*Those marked with an asterisk were alive in 1865. I have been unable 
to obtain later information. 


GAZETTEER OF MUZAFFARNAGAR. 


INDEX. 


A. 


Abdalla Khan, Saiyid, p. 162, ede also 
Saiyids, 
ao Wavaffar Khen, pp. 167, 295, 


Ace XX of 1856, pp. 149, 163. 
Agricultural implann ements, p. 34, 
Abid Systom of-——, pp, 32, 40, 

mad Ali Khan, Newab, of Karnal, 
ake ‘p. 209. 
Alhu, ‘Baiyia, oide Kundliwale 
Ali Muhammad, Rohills, p, 165, 
Alluvial villages, p. 147. 
Amir Khan, Pindsri, » B,t00. 
Anirmsger, ppt 177, 

ahr canal, Pp 43, 

rox tecture, pp. 110, 169. 
Area of the oe pl. 


Arya Saméj, 
Asmat Ali p aly of Karnal, 
pol. 
B. 
Baba Kalu, a local deity, p. 106. 
Babri, p. 209, 


Baghonwali, p. 210, 

Baghrs, pp. 167, 210, 

Belper pe 
pure, 

Balwa, p. BR 

L epe bp. ieee ere 
ngangs river, 

maak i i712, 2. 


mee p 14. 
Bethe oe 315. 

Baiyida. 
a 


Barwals, p. a6, 
Basehra, p 216, 
Bawariyss, vids Bauriyas. 
pares EF 87—90, 150. 


Belra, 
Mr, Collector, Pp. 200. 
Bhainsi, pp. 165, 218. 


Bhainswal, p. 218. 
Bhaju, p. 319. 
Bhandors, p. 114, 
Bhari Mustafsbad, p. 9. 
Bhaunre, pa ne 


Thukeor, p 


Bhukarhori bata p. 2a1, 
Bhuma, pp, 125, 224, 

Bhuma ‘Sembethore Pargens, pp, 133, 
Bhura, p, 229, 

Bideuli., pp. 170, 230. 

Bidsuli pargana, pp. 88, 180, 230. 
Biluohis, pp. 92, 209, 


Bitaods, p. 233, 
Bobras, on 65, 81, 114, 
panera! Mr, ‘Sottlomont Officer, 


p. 188, 

Boundaries of the district, p, 1. 
Brahmans, 
Bridges, 

tions, 
British conquest, The——, p, 186. 
Budhéna town, pp. 208, 284, 215. 
Budhénus pargana, p, 235, 
Budhéns tahafl, p. 237. 
Building materials, & 15. 
Burn, Colonel, pp. 187, 190. 


7 Canals and Communics- 





C. 
Cadell, Mr. a Sottlement Officer, 
pp. 129, 14 


Carer ‘ue ‘Settlement Officer, p. 


canis, pp. 41—52. 
Castes, PP. 78-98. 
Cattle, p. 18. 
Cattle discaso, p 28. 

Carendlen, Mr., Pactiiement Officer, p. 


Commas of 1847, 78; of 1 73 
me Tees, we HE of ISTO, Te ok 
oe Pol 100k, 
od 


Connie er the district, p. 186. 


By INDEX. 


Chamars, pp. 78, 95. 

Chamberiels, Mr, Settlement Officer, 
ctkndsons, p. 115, 

Chsrthawal, p. 240. 

Charthawal pargans, p. 240. 
Chauhanz, vids Rajputs, 

Suna pars per 1d, 2. 

Chhatraatié, pp. 168-170; vide also 


Christiaasty, p. 108, 

Climate, p. 19. 

Colvin, Mr. A, pp. 188, 140. 

Communigations, pp. 65—71, 

Condition of the poople, p. 94. 

Cotton, pp. 38, 108. 

Crime, Piao, 

Criminal tribos, p. 87; cide also Bau- 
riyas and Sansias, 

Crops, pp. 38-—41. 

Cultivation, pp. 28—80, 82. 

Cultivators, p. 93. 

Culturable waste, p. 81. 


D. 


a 
ni ion, p. 76. 
Deoband canal, p48. on 
Dispensaries, p, 156. 
zi ee in Pp ee 51 
rainage worl . 45 — 51. 
Dues, vide Ce Pe 
Dumbleton, Mr., Settlement Officer, 


p. 180, 
ee” Mr. W., Collector, pp. 125, 
188. 





E. 


Eastern Jumna Canal, vide Jumps 
Canal, 
Eastorn Kali Nedi, vide KAli Nadi. 
Ednecation, pp. 168—1655, 
Mr. BR. M., Collector, pp. 3, 
200—207, 815, 
Elevations, p. 13, 
Elliot, Sir e M,, p. 187. 
Emigration, fe 
Epidemics, cide Health. 
Excise, p. 153, 
Executive staff, p. 122. 


F. 


Fairs, pp. 106, 108. 
Famines, 3 66—56, 
Fauna, p. 18. 
Ferries, p. 70. 


Prosper, pp. 3, 187 

[ros] Pp. A 

Floods, py 8, 8, 148, 148, 
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